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rue contrast between a map of Africa published twenty 
years ago and one published last year is astonishing. 
Not only have unknown regions been explored, and huge 
gaps filled up in geography, but, instead of vague dis- 
trict and tribal names, the latest maps are coloured, over 
almost the whole extent of the vast continent, so as to show 
definite boundaries between regions claimed by various Euro- 
pean States. The geographical mysteries have been almost 
all solved, and the scramble for possession is nearly at an 
end. The objects which are supposed to have been held in 
view among statesmen include the establishment of peace, 
the developement of trade, the spread of European colonisa- 
tion, and the propagation of the Christian faith. It is pro- 
posed here to inquire, while sketching the recent results of 
exploration, how far the actions of governments and of 
trading companies have as yet tended towards the attain- 
ment of these objects. 
It must be confessed that the impression left after read- 
ing books on African travel—whether by Burton, Stanley, or 
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later writers—is that the dark places of the earth are full 
of bloodshed. The greed of traders, European or native, the 
ambition of soldiers, and the speculations of financiers have 
produced, perhaps, as much misery in Africa as has been 
caused by the slave raids of Arab ivory hunters or by the 
cannibalism of the Congo. On the north shores of the great 
continent the Spaniards are fighting Berbers. On the west 
the French are fighting their way from Dahomey to 
Timbuctoo. Further south the Germans are fighting 
Kaffirs. On the east coast Portuguese and Germans are 
fighting half-bred Arab slavers and fierce native tribes. 
On the Red Sea coast the Italians are fighting Abyssinians 
and Soudanese Moslems. In the Congo Free State (as it is 
humorously called) a strong tyranny of Arab origin has 
arisen, spreading massacre and slavery on every side. And 
above all Great Britain has been engaged in a series of 
African wars, in Egypt, the Soudan, in Abyssinia, and 
Ashantee, and frequent conflicts in Southern Africa with 
Kaffirs, Boers, and Zulus, down to the Matabele expedition. 
We look in vain for the new region in which trade has taken 
root, in which peace and good government are maintained, 
and to which a steady tide of European colonisation has 
begun to flow. We are forced to ask what good purpose is 
served by the suffering, the expense, and the strenuous 
efforts of Europeans. Are they due to the national vanity 
which leads nations to vie with one another in these 
contests; or are there high reasons of statesmanship and 
solid interests to be considered, pointing to future advan- 
tages to be won for Europe and Africa alike ? 

Among recent works on the subject, that in which Lieu- 
tenant Ludwig von Hoéhnel records the journeys of his chief, 
Count Samuel Teleki, in East Africa, will always hold a 
foremost place, both on account of the importance of the 
geographical discoveries, the description of regions and 
peoples never before visited, even by native caravans, the 
courage and endurance shown by the explorers, their many 
narrow escapes from wild beasts, wild men, and starvation, 
and not less because of the scientific results and numerous 
observations. The book is well written and well illustrated ; 
and the language of the English translation offers a marked 
contrast to the vulgar style of other works mentioned at the 
head of this paper. The account given of the real character 
of the country now claimed by Germany and by the East 
Africa Company, coming from an independent witness, is of 
great value; and the maps explain both the geological forma- 
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tion of a large region, its water supply and soil, and also the 
distribution of the native population, and the proportion of 
pastoral or agricultural country to that of waterless desert, 
or of wilderness where the great beasts of chase have found 
refuge from man. The account is recent, and far clearer and 
more detailed than any that has been given by those who are 
interested in the proposed colonisation of these regions. 
The general result appears to be that wherever there is 
water, and a soil capable of producing grain and bananas, 
the land is held by warlike tribes of savages, who have of 
late been driven to hostile action by European interference 
with the ancient trading customs of their countries. Even 
in the drier pastoral regions hordes of wandering Masai 
—warriors and shepherds—are found beside the natural 
waters, but have of late been ruined by the cattle- 
plague, the destruction of game, and the incursion of vari- 
ous European expeditions. With exception of the country 
round Lake Victoria, these inhabited regions are, however, 
of small extent, as compared with the vast plains and 
terrible deserts, the volcanic ranges and wind-swept sand 
tracts, in some of which not even the wild beasts can find 
a home. 

It is impossible to enter in detail into the mass of infor- 
mation touching the country and the natives gathered 
during the travels of Count Teleki with his comrade who 
tells the story. Roughly speaking, they traversed 2,400 
miles in a year and nine months (from January 1887 to 
October 1888), proceeding north from the mouth of the 
Ruru river at Pangani, by Mounts Kilimanjaro and Kenia, 
to Lake Baringo; and then entering the unknown country 
stretching 400 miles from the Equator, they discovered in 
Lake Rudolf a sheet of water larger than the Albert Nyanza, 
with the smaller Lake Stefanie to the east. The total 
journey to the north end of the great lake was 900 miles 
long, not counting various branch expeditions amounting tc 
another 500. The return journey was yet longer, since 
famine obliged the travellers to make a détour west- 
wards to the Turkana country. From the north end of 
Lake Rudolf to Mombasa nearly 1,000 miles of country had 
to be traversed. The Count penetrated at least 300 miles 
further than any former traveller, for his predecessors 
have been usually intent on reaching Lake Victoria and 
Uganda; and the terrible deserts north of Lake Baringo are 
hardly known even to native ivory traders, none of whom 
had journeyed along Lake Rudolf itself at this time. 
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The principal points which may be noticed concern the 
character of the country—partly in the German sphere, 
partly in that claimed by the East Africa Company; the 
character of its inhabitants; the distribution of the game, 
especially of the elephant; and the relations of the travellers 
with the various tribes. Though little credit is taken by 
the author, it is clear that unusual courage and determina- 
tion were needed throughout, and that every effort was made 
to treat the natives with justice and liberality. The only 
serious encounter occurred among the drunken tribes of the 
Kikuyu country, where the caravan got out of hand for a 
day. On the return journey the expedition was almost 
starved, and helped itself to a flock of sheep and goats 
taken from the dreaded Suk raiders north of Lake Baringo. 
With these exceptions, the travellers succeeded in passing 
through wild and warlike tribes, whom they converted into 
friends by paying such hongo or presents as were customary, 
by restraining their own followers, and by liberally rewarding 
all who served them well, showing throughout a tact and 
good temper, combined with firm determination, which re- 
calls the conduct of Livingstone and Thomson, and which 
contrasts with the action of some more recent English 
travellers in Africa. Count Teleki was also a mighty hunter, 
and his game-bag included thirty-two elephants and ninety- 
nine rhinoceroses, with a multitude of other fierce beasts— 
buffaloes and lions—as well as zebras, giraffes, antelopes, 
and birds of every kind. The collections brought home 
included 247 species of beetles, of which sixty were new to 
science, as well as fifteen new species out of thirty-nine of 
butterflies and moths. The botanic results were equally 
important, and these lists occupy fifty pages. To such scien- 
tific results must be added a detailed map of the route, with 
all the necessary boiling-point observations for altitude, and 
thousands of angles with the compass. The caravan was 
accompanied by a respectable Moslem ivory trader, and a 
large quantity of ivory was brought down. The greater 
part of the animals slain were intended to feed the expedi- 
tion or to secure specimens, and the tusks of the elephants 
were in each case carried off. The slaughter of the 
rhinoceroses was useless for any purposes of trade, but the 
flesh is eaten by all Africans; and it is only to be regretted 
that many of the great monsters attacked went away full of 
wounds, and served no useful purpose. The game appears 
to have been more plentiful in 1887 than it now is, and 
elephants were found as far south as Mount Kilimanjaro; 
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but native hunters had already begun to collect ivory far 
north, and no very large herds appear to have been encoun- 
tered, though in the deserts east of Lake Rudolf as many 
as twelve bull elephants were seen together, some attaining 
very great size. 

We may now trace the route somewhat more in detail, in 
order to show clearly its arduous character, and the generally 
desolate nature of the country explored. The first section of 
the journey was from the coast at Pangani—south of Mombasa 
—to Mount Kilimanjaro, about 190 miles along the basin of 
the Ruvu or Pangani river. In this distance the country 
rises 2,500 feet to Taveta, which stands among the woods 
south of the great mountain, and which is a starting point 
for caravans from the coast. The region traversed is de- 
scribed as resembling African scenery in many other parts 
of the continent. After passing the mangrove swamps, a 
wide expanse of yellow grass land was crossed, followed by 
undulating plains, parched and barren, with single trees. 
On the river banks there were occasional thickets and groves 
of palm, but the mountains and steppes were arid and sun- 
burnt, the home of ostriches, giraffes, zebras, and buffaloes, 
within sixty miles of the coast. A bushy plain, waterless 
and uninhabited, came next, and the conditions were un- 
changed for 100 miles, till the first outposts of the Masai 
nomads were reached. 

Six weeks were employed in exploring Kilimanjaro and 
Mount Meru to its west. On the south is the reedy Lake 
Jipe, and to the east ‘the monotonous bush-clad steppes, 
‘stretching away to the coast, a waterless and therefore un- 
‘inhabited wilderness.’ The staple food of Taveta is found 
in the banana groves, which ‘cover vast tracts of ground,’ 
behind which is the acacia forest. The natives are partially 
clothed in skins, and the young warriors made terrible with 
red grease; their language is a Bantu dialect, but they copy 
the manners of the Masai to the north and west. Mount 
Meru is an extinct black volcano, nearly 15,000 feet high, 
with the crater Lake of Balbal on its south slope. A good 
many elephants still existed in 1888 in this vicinity. Kili- 
manjaro is a yet larger volcanic mountain, with two peaks, 
The saddle between them is 14,000 feet above sea level; of 
the two snow-covered peaks, the western is called Kibo, 
rising to 20,000 feet, and the eastern attains to 17,500. 
Count Teleki ascended the former for some distance in the 
snow, till warned by overpowering desire for sleep to return. 
Dr, Meyer afterwards reached the summit, The natives at 
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the base of the mountain make raids on the tribes inhabiting 
the slopes, and carry off slaves and ivory. 

On July 15, 1887, the expedition left Taveta, and passed 
out of the German sphere into what became later the 
country of the East Africa Company, skirting Kilimanjaro 
on the east and north, and entering the grassy plateau of 
the once dreaded Masai nomads, which is described as a 
dreary volcanic plain, with but little water, and sands im- 
pregnated with salt. The grass was sear and scanty, yet 
the game was abundant. The murrain, which has now 
destroyed all the Masai cattle, had already begun its ravages. 
No difficulty was experienced in dealing with the Masai—a 
Nilotic people who are mainly nomadic cattle breeders. 
They are divided into two classes, the young warriors and 
unmarried women living in frontier settlements, while the 
married men, who have made a name for courage, have 
relinquished war, and settled down with their wives to 
pastoral pursuits. 

Crossing the white waterless sand plateau, with scattered 
bush full of wild beasts, the caravan drank at the water pits 
dug in the torrent beds, and bought ivory from native 
hunters. On August 27 they had passed over all the 
Kapotei plateau, without any interference from the Masai, 
and turned north-east towards Mount Kenia, entering the 
cultivated district of Kikuyu, on the south slope of the 
Aberdare range. They thus crossed at right angles the 
route by which the South Africa Company communicates with 
Uganda, after ascending the course of the Sabakhi river, 
which is navigable for canoes for about one hundred miles 
from its mouth. The Kikuyu country is one of the few fer- 
tile regions along this route, which, for the most part, is 
waterless, leading from the thorny coast region, the climate 
of which is deadly to Europeans for 150 miles inland, the 
plains beside the river being barren and sandy. The Kikuyu 
plateau is 6,000 feet above the sea, and to the north-east, 
after crossing the Masai grass lands, the desolate Mau 
mountains rise, north-east of Lake Victoria, to a height of 
8,000 feet above the sea, or 4,000 above the lake. They are 
clothed with impenetrable forest, and uninhabited by man. 

The Kikuyu country had hardly been entered as yet by 
traders, and the natives bore a terrible reputation. Every 
attempt was made to pacify them by presents and by cere- 
monies of blood-brotherhood ; but during the month’s journey 
they became more and more aggressive, though the travellers 
were often protected by the chiefs and fighting men, The 
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Kikuyu people cultivate grain by irrigation, and have exten- 
sive groves of bananas. They own flocks and herds, and 
appear to be a mixed people, partly of Bantu origin (akin, 
that is, to Kaffirs and Zulus), and partly of the Nilotic stock, 
to which the Masai belong. They are, however, accustomed 
to get drunk with banana wine, and the subsequent contest 
was mainly due to this intemperance. On some occasions 
Count Teleki made his way by pushing aside the threatening 
spears; and the tact shown in promising rain, which the 
natives demanded, was aided by the fortunate showers of the 
early wet season. Slave girls from the Masai, and from the 
Southern Wakamba, were here offered for sale, in exchange for 
brass wire and beads; but, after much harassing, the Count’s 
followers at last lost temper under a shower of arrows, and 
attacked the Kikuyu warriors near the north-east limits of 
their country, killing several, and driving off ninety cows 
and 1,300 sheep. On October 3 the expedition passed out of 
this region, and camped again in the wilderness south-west 
of Mount Kenia, near Ndoro. No less than sixty-two streams 
flowing from the mountains had been crossed, and to these 
the Kikuyu country owes the fertility of a narrow slip of 
territory at their feet. The soil is a grey volcanic sand, and 
Kikuyuland is the granary of the surrounding regions. 
The sacred mountain of the natives is Kenia, where they 
believe that Ngai, their rain-giving god, has his secret abode. 

The exploration of Mount Kenia, and the march extending 
north-west for 100 miles to Lake Baringo, occupied two 
months, to December 7. Mount Kenia is another extinct 
voleano, more than 15,000 feet high, with bamboo jungles 
full of green parrots on its slopes. Count Teleki, who was 
supposed to have gone to consult with Ngai as to rain for 
Kikuyu, ascended the mountain, and looked down into its 
crater, 600 feet deep. Game was here abundant and ivory 
was reported to the west. A native sorcerer visited the 
standing camp, and asked for medicines to cause rain, to 
give victory over enemies—especially the Masai—to prevent 
the cattle plague which afterwards became so ruinous, and 
to keep the innumerable flights of birds from the crops. The 
rain was fortunately abundant, and the Kikuyu attributed 
their later misfortunes entirely to their hostility to the cara- 
van. This rendered the return journey through the north- 
west corner of their territory much easier than had been 
feared. 

The journey to Lake Baringo, which is one of the furthest 
stations of the native ivory traders, led for a hundred miles 
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over country growing more and more desolate, strewn with 
lava and ashes, but abounding in game. The course of the 
Guaso Nyoro river to the east was explored, and it was found 
to flow towards Lake Baringo. Elephants began to be more 
numerous, and at the station south of the lake 1,100 lbs. of 
ivory were bought, including tusks of 90 lbs. and 100 lbs. in 
weight. The value would be about 1,000/.; but this belonged 
not to the Europeans, but to their native ally, Jumbe. 

The Baringo station contrasted sadly with that at Taveta, 
and famine was discovered to prevail in the country round. 
The neighbourhood was dreary and dusty, and the food of the 
expedition consisted mainly in the meat of their conquered 
flocks. The soil is poor, and cultivation is arduous, depend- 
ing on irrigation. The havoc made by elephants and by 
numerous birds discourages the natives. The lake itself has 
an area of 140 square miles, and is 3,600 feet above the sea. 
Although it has no outlet the water is said to be sweet and 
drinkable. The months of December and January were 
passed in hunting elephants and buffaloes for the support of 
the party, and in a fortnight’s time Count Teleki was charged 
eleven times by the latter beasts. The expedition now 
numbered 220 men, with nineteen grey donkeys, all the 
Muscat mules brought from the coast having perished. The 
cattle were reduced to twenty-one head, and the sheep and 
goats to sixty; but the travellers determined to push on for 
yet 350 miles, through one of the most desolate deserts of 
Africa, and Lieutenant von Hohnel set out when hardly re- 
covered from severe and recurrent dysentery. 

The unknown region to be explored is a Dead Sea desert in 
Africa; and Lake Rudolf itself, which runs north for 180 
miles, with an average width of twenty five, was finally dis- 
covered to be brackish water, while hardly any potable water 
is found in the torrent beds around. Streams occur in this 
part of Africa where the impervious gneiss is on the surface ; 
but where, as in this region, the volcanic sandy soil above 
the basalt allows the rain to sink in, the result is an utterly 
barren and dusty soil, with precipitous mountains of bare 
rock, rising 8,000 feet or 9,000 feet above the sea. The 
route followed was across plains and hills, where only ashes, 
lava, basalt, and pumice-stone were found, though even here 
game was met, including the curious giraffe antelope, which 
appears to be a link between the giraffe and other antelopes. 

On February 26 a long forced march was necessary, since 
water had not been found, leading to the mountain called 
Nyiro, or ‘ desert,’ rising from the salt steppe of Sukuta—a 
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rugged mass of gneiss with lava and ashes at its foot. A 
few elephants were encountered, but the scenery grew more 
and more dreary, until the lake was discovered with an active 
volcano on its south. Here the leaders met with terrible 
disappointment in finding the water unfit to drink. 

For a whole month, from March 6 to April 4, 1888, the 
caravan toiled along the eastern shore, averaging only about 
six miles a day of road, and suffering from ever increasing 
privation, want of food and water, a constant sandstorm 
from the east, and increasing tropical heat. The whole 
region is volcanic, and sixteen craters were seen on islands 
in the lake. A bubbling spring of bitter water was found 
flowing into Lake Rudolf at one point, and salt pans by its 
shore further north. On March 18 a frantic struggle for 
rain-water, in a gorge with walls of columnar basalt, de- 
stroyed all discipline for several hours. Four men died of 
thirst and exhaustion, and but for the care of the leaders a 
third of the men would have perished, staggering under 
their loads across a brook near the north end of the lake 
On the islands in the lake a semi-amphibious tribe of Gali. 
savages lived among the crocodiles, and fed themselves with 
fish. They had never seen guns, and took the Zanzibaris 
for women because of their white skirts. They asked the 
travellers if they were cannibals; but when they were re- 
assured on this point, they brought dhurra (obtained from 
the north) to feed the starving expedition. Very little food 
was to be obtained by hunting, and all the cattle had now 
been eaten. A good many elephants (some of gigantic size) 
came down to browse on the salt weeds; standing unmoved 
among the breakers near the shore. One of these, mortally 
wounded, seized the canvas boat, carried from the coast, in 
its trunk, and reduced it to splinters. One of the tusks 
brought home from this region weighs 220 lbs. of ivory, and 
another bought by Jumbe weighed no less than 264 lbs. 

At the north end of Lake Rudolf, where two strong rivers 
run into this sheet of salt water, which like the Dead Sea 
has no outlet, the travellers found a region cultivated and 
full of native hamlets. The people belong to quite a diffe- 
rent race. Those to the east of the lake are a mixture of 
Nilotic and Galla tribes, with some infusion of Somali blood. 
Those to the north are Gallas—the brown race who inhabit 
the region south of Abyssinia. To the east of this country 
the deserts stretch towards the Somali coast. The people 
near the lake had never before seen either Europeans or 
native traders, and, though friendly and fearless, they unfor- 
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tunately preferred exactly that kind of bead of which fewest 
had been brought in the loads. Count Teleki rested his 
expedition among them for nearly six weeks, during which 
time, however, a journey of a hundred miles to Lake Ste- 
fanie on the east was accomplished, and a return journey to 
the Reshiat villages at Lake Rudolf. The smaller lake is 
about seventy miles long and fourteen broad, and at a level 
of 1,740 feet above the sea or 440 above Lake Rudolf. The 
water is also salt, and the surrounding region utterly barren. 

The return journey proposed along the west shore of Lake 
Rudolf proved impracticable, the northern rivers being im- 
passable, and the shores flooded by the rising of the lake. 
The caravan was forced to return by its old route on the 
east; and though its leader had fever, and several men died 
on the way, the remainder, now numbering two hundred, 
got back in sixteen days to the south shore, over a distance 
which they had taken twenty-eight to traverse in coming 
up. Being, however, entirely without provisions, and carry- 
ing only beads, brass, cloth, and ivory, it was determined to 
climb up to the western plateau of the Turkana country, 
where the explorers hoped to be able to buy goats and grain. 
In this détour of a hundred miles the active volcano was 
visited, rising 600 feet from the plain, and pouring out black 
smoke and lava. The country near the lake at this point is 
described as a ‘chaotic wilderness of ochre-coloured débris ’ 
from the craters. 

The Turkana plateau, 3,000 feet above the sea and 1,700 
above the lake, is thinly occupied by a Negroid people, 
speaking a Nilotic dialect, and possessing oxen, sheep, goats, 
donkeys, and even camels. But the whole region was suffer- 
ing at this time from famine, and the expected supplies 
could not be obtained, especially as tobacco, of which the 
travellers had very little, was the only currency. They 
pushed on therefore southwards, up the course of the Trra- 
well river, which flows from Mount Elgon northwards into 
Lake Rudolf. Here they had water, but there was no game 
and no native produce. They were reduced to living on 
sycamore figs and berries. It was decided, therefore, to 
cross the river to the region of the much-dreaded Suk 
nomads on the east, where grain might be found. But here 
also there was famine, and the dhurra crops were still green 
in the end of July. The Suk are a fierce raiding tribe like 
the Masai, speaking a Nilotic language. The porters, having 
stolen the unripe grain, were assailed with showers of arrows, 
and the position was well nigh desperate. Lieutenant von 
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Héhnel says that they had lived ‘for nine and twenty days 
‘ on berries, weeds, half-ripe figs, acacia resin, birds’ nests, 
‘ mushrooms, and unripe dhurra.’ It is ill to reason with 
starving men, and, as trade was impossible, the expedition 
seized the flocks and escaped safely without combat, travel- 
ling back to Lake Baringo, where things were not much 
better, as a general famine prevailed all over this region. 
Lieutenant von Hoéhnel in turn suffered from violent fever, 
but, after an absence of 166 days, the whole force got back to 
this furthest station of native traders. Most of the beasts 
they had captured were ill with murrain, and only parts of 
the flesh could be eaten. Count Teleki’s weight had de- 
creased during this terrible journey from 238 to 141 lbs. 

The game region was, however, now again reached, and 
buffaloes and rhinoceroses afforded food. A caravan was 
met which had collected 200 slaves in its journey from the 
coast. The way led by the sweet-water Lake of Naivasha, 
south-west of Mount Kenia, and thence eastwards through 
the Kikuyu country, where the natives were now submissive 
and friendly. The Masai plateau was avoided, and the 
groves of Taveta, at the foot of Mount Kilimanjaro, safely 
reached. From this point the return journey led eastwards 
to Mombasa, by well-known paths across the rugged and 
treeless (but once well wooded) highlands of Iveti, and the 
cultivated region of the Wakamba—a Bantu people near the 
Sabakhi river. The journey to Lake Rudolf had occupied 
fourteen months, but the return was more hasty, and the 
coast was reached in six and a half from the country of the 
Reshiat. The travellers, who had undergone so much 
fatigue, danger, and privation, suffered severely from fever 
at Mombasa, yet on their way to Europe in 1889 they 
stopped at Aden, and made a further journey inland to 
Harrar, on the borders of Abyssinia, of which expedition a 
future account is promised. The short sketch of their 
adventures here given will serve to show, not only the value 
of their work for science and geography, but also the real 
character of the country, which has been described as a 
densely populated and fertile region. 

It is important that those interested in East Africa should 
be informed as to the fitness of this region for colonisation 
and developement. Lieutenant von Hohnel says :— 


‘If ever the dreams of European colonists are realised in Central 
Africa, it will, without doubt, be on those portions of the Leikipia and 
Kenia plateaux which are between 5,000 and 7,000 feet above the 
sea-level,’ 
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It must, however, be remembered that these regions are 
300 miles inland; that they are only reached after more 
than a month’s journey; that they are inhabited by warlike 
tribes, and full of wild beasts; that they possess nothing of 
commercial value which can attract a crowd of speculators ; 
and that a tract of deadly lowland must be crossed in 
journeying from the coast. The question must be considered 
more fully in connection with Uganda; but, generally speak- 
ing, the only agricultural region possessed by the East Africa 
Company is in the country of the Kikuyu people, and of the 
Wakamba along the Sabakhi river. East of this are vast 
waterless plains; to the north are the impenetrable forests 
of the Mau mountains; and to the north-east the utter 
desert of Lake Rudolf. 

We may, however, turn for the moment to consider 
the prospects of colonisation in regions further to the 
south. 

The first commercial company to fail, and to call in the 
aid of the Government, was that of the Lakes, trading on 
Nyasa. The waterway by Nyasa and Tanganika, from the 
mouth of the Zambesi and up the Shiré river, which is 
navigable by boats, appears on the map to be the natural 
high road to the eastern highlands and to the Nile. Yet it 
is little used by travellers or by traders. On the Shiré 
highlands a successful mission has been established at 
Blantyre, about a hundred miles from the coast, in a region 
said to be healthy. The greater part of the route leads, 
however, through dismal swamps. The shores of the lakes 
are subject to deadly fever, and are inhabited by fierce tribes, 
some, like the Angoni, of Zulu stock notorious for their 
cruelty, others descended from the Makololo brought down 
by Dr. Livingstone. The upper part of Nyasa, the bush 
cutting known as the Stephenson Road, which leads to Tan- 
ganika, and the country to the east (now German territory) 
are strongly held by the mixed Arab-Bantu tyrants, who 
trade in ivory and in slaves, and who are allied with Tippoo 
Tib, the notorious Congo slaver. No less than 47,000 slaves 
are said to have passed into the Portuguese territory by the 
south end of Nyasa in a single year. 

After the establishment of this company a British trader 
named Monteith opened a trade with the slavers at Karonga’s 
station, near the north end of Nyasa, on the west shore. In 
1887 he quarrelled with Ramathem, a Beluch agent of 
Tippoo Tib, about paying for a large quantity of ivory which 
he had bought, The ‘ Arabs,’ stationed seyen miles to his 
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west, attacked the station; the debt was paid, but the 
creditor was afterwards shot, and the commercial relations of 
the company and of the slavers ceased. About this time 
Captain Lugard, who came to hunt elephants after his ser- 
vices had been declined by the Italians at Massowa, reached 
Blantyre, and found the missionaries alarmed for their own 
safety. He was not welcomed by our Consul, but the mis- 
sionaries thought it necessary that the slavers should be 
defeated. He therefore joined Monteith with a party of 
seventeen Europeans, most of whom (according to his 
account) were the waifs and strays of Natal and of the gold- 
fields—men to whom mercy and religion are unknown. To 
these were added some 300 savages armed with guns, and 
a mission doctor. The object of the fighting was, we are 
told, to establish English ‘prestige.’ This word, which 
originally meant ‘an illusion,’ now means, according to the 
dictionary, ‘influence due to former fame or excellence.’ 
By soldiers it is understood to mean intimidation by massacre. 
Captain Lugard, speaking of the slave-trading Arab (vol. i. 
p- 91), says: ‘ His prestige is founded on precisely the same 
‘ basis as that of European settlers.’ 

The expedition to ‘vindicate British honour’ reached 
Karonga’s in May 1888, after setting fire to a native village 
on the west shore of Nyasa. The attack on the Arab 
stockade failed, and Captain Lugard was shot in the arm. 
After a period of mutiny, fever, and misery, a cannon was 
smuggled into the country; but three hours’ firing at 
the stockade with this 7-lb. screw gun produced no effect, 
and the expedition broke up in January 1889. Captain 
Lugard had fired on an Arab dhow from the German side of 
the lake, but now sent messages of peace to the slavers on 
that shore. Suffering from fever and wounds, he left Africa, 
and Mr. Johnston, arriving as consul, found British ‘ pres- 
‘ tige ? much damaged, and the slavers reinforced from the 
north. He was obliged to make peace, and to offer Jumbi, 
their leader, a subsidy of 300/. per annum in order that the 
British flag might be flown by the slavers. This statement 
is so extraordinary as to be almost incredible ; we therefore 
think it right to quote Captain Lugard’s own words :— 


‘Mr. Johnston’s first step on entering Nyassaland was to call at 
Kota Kota, the village of Jumbi, the most noted slaver on the lake. 
He concluded a friendship, subsidised him, gave him presents, and 
hesought his good offices in the conclusion of a peace with Mlozi. 
Jumbi sent his head man with Mr. Johnston for this purpose, and 
accepted the subsidy of 300/. a year to fly the British flag. The 
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subsidy he draws to the present day, but a correspondent writes that 
he has not abandoned his slave-trading propensities.’ * 


A second expedition in 1891-92 led to the murder of 
Captain Maguire and to the defeat of hisforce. The slavers 
cut off communication with Nyasa, and threatened the 
mission. Disaster was only averted by sending gunboats 
and bluejackets to the rescue. The Portuguese, under Serpa 
Pinto, had also attacked the Makololo near Blantyre after 
Captain Lugard’s failure; and the question threatened to 
disturb our relations with Portugal. The protectorate is at 
present financed by the South Africa Company, and if the 
latter failed the annual 10,000/. must cease. Meanwhile 
trading interest in this region seems to have diminished. 
The elephant has been almost exterminated, and the only 
product grown in any quantity seems to be coffee. The fine 
church and mission schools at Blantyre must be protected— 
which at so short a distance from the coast is not difficult ; 
but this is almost our only interest, and as a field for 
European colonisation the lake region is unsuitable on ac- 
count of its deadly climate, while the cost of carriage to 
Uganda by this route is variously stated at 150/. and 3001. 
per ton of goods. 

The coasts opposite the island of Zanzibar have been held 
since 1698 a.p. by the descendants of the Imim of Oman 
from Muscat. The southern half, from Cape Delgado, is 
now German territory, a sum of 200,000/. having been paid 
to commute the revenue gained from customs. The German 
colony is bounded by Nyasa and Tanganika ; it includes the 
south half of Lake Victoria, and its north-west angle is 
south of Lake Albert Edward. It was across this region 
that Speke and Burton travelled from Zanzibar to discover 
Tanganika, and found the country held by half-caste Arabs. 
The climate of the swampy plains and marshes is deadly, 
and the chilly uplands between these are perhaps not much 
more healthy. ‘The German colonists are said to ‘ die like 
‘ flies,’ and the large sums of money spent on starting the 
colony have as yet brought no return. The Germans have 
been at war with the Arabs, and have hanged such slavers 
as they caught red-handed. They have also had much 
trouble with the Masai tribes, who wander on the grass 
plateau south of the Victoria Nyanza. Dr. Peters deci- 
mated the Masai, and all their cattle have perished by 
pestilence; but firearms and powder are sent from the 





* Lugard, vol. i. p. 160. 
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Congo State into the German colony, and now that the 
regions north of Lake Victoria have fallen by agreement 
to England, it seems likely that the Germans will in time 
get tired of an expenditure of life and of money which leads 
to no results. 

North of the German territory is the region given to the 
East Africa Chartered Company. The boundary line runs 
from opposite the Island of Pemba to the middle of the 
east shore of Lake Victoria, skirting Kilimanjaro on the 
east. The boundary with Italian territory in Somaliland and 
in Abyssinia has also been settled, and the whole British 
area includes some 500,000 square miles, or about a third of 
the area of British India, but with a savage population 
believed to reckon only about six millions in all, or less than 
a thirteenth of the density of Indian population, even 
including all the deserts and uninhabited mountains of our 
Asiatic Empire. To speak of ‘dense populations’ in such a 
region is therefore quite misleading; and whereas in India 
a large proportion of the inhabitants are civilised, in East 
Africa they are, as we have seen, savages, having but little 
agriculture, living as pastoral peoples or as nomadic hunters, 
for the most part naked or covered with mud, and eating 
game or bananas. Their only needs are cloth and beads 
and wire, representing money paid in return for food: and, 
according to Captain Lugard (vol. i. p. 274), a single porter’s 
load of half a hundredweight is enough to buy food for 200 
men fora month. The only valuable product of the country, 
as he states (vol. ii. p. 417), is ivory, and of this the chief 
supply is found, not in the territory of the company, but in 
the Congo State. 

The rush to Uganda was mainly due to the appearance of 
Dr. Peters, who made one of the usual treaties with the 
king, and to the fear that Germany or France would seize 
the Nile springs. It appears to be generally agreed that 
Uganda is the best possession of the East Africa Company. 
The climate is fairly healthy, though Europeans suffer from 
ague and from fevers sometimes of malignant type. This 
is at least the only part of their domains in which the 
rudiments of native civilisation can be found. 

The relations of the company with the tribes south and 
east of the lake appear to have been unfortunate. Captain 
Lugard was at first employed in building six stockades along 
the river Sabakhi, which were never garrisoned. He was 
then sent to Uganda as an agent of the company. That he 
is a bold traveller and hunter, and that experience as a 
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transport officer in Burmah and in Egypt made him a suc- 
cessful caravan leader, is clear, from his long account of his 
travels. His marches were rapid and well conducted, and 
he appears to have taken care of his men. The book might 
easily have been condensed to a single volume, by leaving 
out accounts of hunting in India and of personal adventures 
= unconnected with the subject, as well as various other 

igressions, on questions concerning which he has no per- 
sonal experience. It would also be none the worse for the 
omission of various ill-drawn pictures of massacres and 
horrors, which may, however, be popular with certain classes. 
Had Captain Lugard written less he might have avoided 
some self-contradictions, and the charge that, in detailing 
the miserable disputes which arose, he is often self-accused 
by self-excuses. 

Into the merits of the triangular quarrels between the 
company’s agents and the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
missionaries, which plunged Uganda into war, it is not 
proposed to enter. The narrative of the events that took 
place will be taken exclusively from Captain Lugard’s ac- 
count, and the reader will draw his own conclusions in the 
matter. 

At the stockaded fort of Machako’s, halfway to the Vic- 
toria Lake, the tribes were at war, the native caravans had 
violated women, stolen the crops, and seized the food brought 
for sale. Captain Nelson became the company’s agent at 
this post in 1890. He fired on the Masai, according to 
Captain Lugard, and killed many of them when they 
attacked the Kikuyu tribes. The latter massacred the 
company’s men. ‘The tribes living some fifty miles from 
the coast are also said to have been ‘taught a lesson,’ by 
hanging men on trees. About forty miles north of Machako’s 
Mr. Wilson was left in charge by Captain Lugard. The 
natives were, as usual, friendly at first, but became estranged, 
and murdered several porters. Mr. Wilson evacuated the 
fort, which was burned; and the stores, including a steel 
boat for Uganda, were looted. The Masai offered aid, and 
covered by their advance the agent returned and taught the 
local tribes ‘a lesson.’ He then compelled a daily payment 
of fifty goats, and set the natives to rebuild the fort. Mr. 
Wilson was dismissed by the company, and joined a mis- 
sionary society. Captain Smith succeeded him, and built 
Fort Smith. He fired on the Masai, and they retaliated by 
murdering some forty men belonging to the company. The 
local tribes were also hostile, and the small garrison of a 
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hundred men with guns are left, by Captain Lugard’s 
account, in a perilous position. 

Turning next to the Uganda question, the history of this 
region may be briefly noticed. In 1862 Speke and Grant 
found the present race in possession, under the famous tyrant 
Mtesa, possessing a rude civilisation, well-made roads, rude 
bridges, and a fleet of canoes on the lake. The race now 
dominant had arrived, according to tradition, about the 
middle of the seventeenth century,* and many had accepted 
the Moslem creed of the Arab traders from the south. In 
1877 the Protestant missionaries appeared, and Mtesa sent 
envoys to England, who were received by the Queen next 
year. In February 1879 the French mission from Algeria 
arrived, and settled in the western province of Buddu, on 
the shores of the lake. The king was somewhat confused 
by the presence of two species of Christians, who denounced 
each other’s teaching. A massacre of the Moslems followed. 
Mtesa died in 1884, and was succeeded by his weak son, 
Mwanga, the present king, who was then eighteen. Per- 
secution of the Christians then began, and in its barbarity 
rivalled the worst cruelties of the Inquisition. In 1885 
Bishop Hannington unfortunately entered Uganda from the 
east, from which quarter, according to native tradition, the 
conquerors of Uganda were to come, and whence also Captain 
Lugard approached the country. In October of the same 
year the Bishop was killed by Mwanga’s order, with all who 
accompanied him. In 1888 the Christians, who had become 
numerous, rose, fearing further butchery, and Mwanga fled. 
The Moslems then attacked and defeated them, and became 
masters of Uganda. In September 1889, the Christians 
returned from the south, drove out the Moslems, and killed 
most of the Arabs. By this time the population consisted 
of some half-million of pagans and Moslems, the other half 
being almost equally divided into two factions, of whom the 
larger called themselves, not Catholics, but ‘ French,’ and 
the smaller, not Protestants, but ‘ English. They were 
court parties, having under their command peasants, often 
of the other Church, or simply pagan or Moslem in belief. As 





* According to Count Teleki’s ethnographical map, the natives of 
Usoga, east of Uganda, are of Bantu origin, with Nilotic tribes to 
north and east. Speke regarded the Uganda people themselves as an 
offshoot of the Abyssinians or Gallas—like the Reshiat and other tribes 
north of Lake Rudolf. 
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to the missions, it is enough to quote General Gordon’s 
opinion, that they were ‘secular rather than spiritual.’ 

The factions now began to quarrel over the division of the 
lands taken from the non-Christian half of the nation. In 
February 1890 Dr. Peters arrived, with 500 men armed 
with sniders. He effected a treaty, by which Mwanga pro- 
mised free trade to all European nations. He departed, and 
was followed by Mr. Jackson, who also proposed a treaty, by 
which the East Africa Company were to levy taxes and 
custom dues; but nothing was settled in the matter. 

This was the situation when Captain Lugard, having 
seized canoes, crossed the Nile, and entered Uganda un- 
announced. He reached Mengo, the capital, which is in 
the centre of the Uganda shore-line, above the deep bay of 
Murchison, on December 18, 1890; and he remained in 
these regions eighteen months in all. His orders were to 
prevent a trader named Stokes from importing arms and 
powder; to offer Mwanga ‘guarantees of peace in his 
‘ kingdom ;’ to ‘impress him with a sense of the power of 
‘the company;’ and to ‘exercise a steady pressure upon 
*‘him;’ with a view to securing ‘a control of all white 
‘ affairs in the country.’ He was to ‘exercise impartiality,’ 
but to ‘consolidate the Protestant party’ if others proved 
intractable. These orders he understood to mean that he 
was to become dictator of Uganda, settling native affairs 
with the provincial chiefs, and only supporting the king 
when he did what he was told. A soldier, in command of 
some 300 armed men with two Maxim guns, who came 
without leave asked, and at once began to build a fort at 
the capital, who moreover came from the east, and refused 
to pay any taxes, was naturally regarded with suspicion, and 
all the forces of Uganda were summoned to the king’s 
town. Immediately on arrival—in spite of advice—Captain 
Lugard forced the king to sign a treaty, which was invalid 
because, being drawn up by himself, it was unwillingly sub- 
scribed. The native chiefs asked for delay until they could 
hear from the coast whether Uganda was really ‘ to follow 
‘England.’ The details of the treaty are not given by 
Captain Lugard, but they appear to have included the 
establishment of the corvée, and to have obliged Mwanga 
to supply forced labour for ‘public works, roads, &c.’ 
(vol. ii. p. 649). It was inevitable that trouble should 
follow, especially when Captain Lugard, having taken the 
trader’s powder into his fort, and established a ‘ statute- 
‘book’ to record his decrees, forced the king to divide 
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between the factions the islands of Sesse in the lake, which 
seem to have previously belonged to the ‘French’ faction, 
who so controlled the navigation to the south shores. 
Captain Lugard convinced himself that in most of the 
quarrels and outrages between natives—over which he 
claimed control—the French party were in the wrong. He 
was inevitably drawn to identify himself with the smallest of 
the factions, and was told that while the ‘ French’ detested 
his party, the ‘ Protestants looked on us as their saviours.’ 

After three months, during which the king appears to 
have been afraid to act, Captain Lugard agreed to join the 
Christians, who all combined against the Moslems, then 
raiding the north frontier from Unyoro. His force consisted 
of 650 black soldiers, well armed, with two Maxim guns. 
He issued arms, bullets, and powder to the native camp- 
followers, and the total force was about 6,500 men. They 
quarrelled steadily on the march, but reached the frontier 
about eighty miles from the capital, where they were opposed 
by about 3,500 natives, of whom at ‘least 300 or 400’ were 
killed in the fight that followed. 

It does not appear to have been recognised by anyone 
concerned at this period that many of the estates over 
which the Christians were disputing had belonged to the 
other half of the population—the so-called Moslems. Their 
claims were only recognised at a time when both the factions 
held aloof from the company’s agents. Having, however, 
thus given to Mwanga ‘ guarantees of peace in his kingdom,’ 
the army broke up, and Captain Lugard proceeded by a 
more westerly route to Buddu, the south-western province, 
containing the earliest. settlement of the Roman Catholic 
mission. On May 18, 1891, he entered what he calls a 
‘ thickly inhabited country, richer in products and in culti- 
‘ vation than any we had seen in Uganda,’ and which was 
destined soon to be wasted by war. Here the Soudanese 
and Zanzibaris of his battalion began to steal the native 
food supply and crops, and were flogged daily—more than 
seventy blows being, we are informed, considered inhuman.* 
The ‘ French’ peasants refused to supply the food, which the 
‘English ’ brought daily without payment, as it would 
appear, ‘according to the custom of Uganda.’ Strong 
parties were sent to ‘cut the food for ourselves in the recal- 
‘ citrant villages,’ and the 600 foreigners thus appear to have 





* In Count Teleki’s expedition flogging was very rarely necessary 
for theft ; the maximum inflicted on one occasion was fifty stripes. 
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lived at free quarters, while ‘ estates’ were given them later 
by Mwanga near the capital. There was throughout appa- 
rently no consultation with the white residents of either 
sect, and both alike suffered heavy losses in the troubles 
that arose later. Thus ‘impartiality’ was exercised, the 
control of white (and black) affairs was secured, ‘steady 
‘ pressure’ was exerted, the Protestant party was ‘ consoli- 
‘ dated,’ and the king was ‘impressed’ with the ‘ power of 
‘ the company.’ 

Captain Lugard now heard of ivory grounds west of Lake 
Albert Edward, and of salt on its western shores; also of 
the Soudanese garrison left behind by Stanley on the shores 
of Lake Albert. He marched out of Uganda in search of 
such products as would ‘defray expenses,’ and of further 
recruits for his foreign army. His orders, however, do not 
seem to have contained any instructions for the subjugation 
of these more distant regions. He left behind him at Mengo 
Captain Williams, R.A., with part of the force, and one of 
the Maxim guns. The division of the Sesse Islands caused 
troubles and murders during his six months’ absence, and 
his delegate supported the ‘English’ faction as_ before. 
His own force amounted to more than 400 natives, who 
had ‘lived in luxury on native produce ’—vegetables and 
goat’s flesh—during their stay in Buddu. 

Arriving on the north-east shores of the arm which projects 
from the lower end of Lake Albert Edward, Captain Lugard’s 
men fired on the natives who opposed them; and the naked 
savages in the villages fled before him. He found large 
piles of salt collected, which his followers took, and they 
expended ‘one hundred rounds’ of ammunition. He looted 
14,000 lbs. of grain and beans, ‘ besides what the men 
‘secured for themselves ;’ and, entering a deserted country 
west of the lake, he captured envoys from Emin Pasha, 
and detained his letters to the coast. He built ‘ Fort 
‘ George’ on the north-west shores of the Albert Edward 
Lake proper, close to the Salt Lake, and thence marched 
into the Congo Free State, south-west of Mount Ruwenzori, 
and beyond British territory. The expedition were in good 
spirits, and willing to go on ‘for years.’ Large herds of 
elephants were here found, and Captain Lugard shot one 
for the first time in Africa. 

Returning to Fort George, the expedition marched north- 
wards, east of Mount Ruwenzori, leaving thirty Zanzibaris 
and 700 rounds of ammunition behind. ‘ Unfortunately a 
‘misunderstanding arose,’ and on the west shores of the 
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arm of Lake Albert Edward the native tribes gathered to 
oppose the passage of a stream. In order to ‘test’ the 
Maxim gun, Captain Lugard opened fire. ‘I only fired 
‘twenty rounds,’ he says (vol. ii. p. 185); ‘but my aim and 
‘estimate of distance was [were] correct, and they took 
‘terrible effect.” He then forbade the natives to hunt 
elephants except for the benefit of the company, and seized 
the flock of goats belonging to one of the chiefs ‘as a fair 
‘spoil.’ His force consisted now of some 300 men, in- 
cluding porters, with whom he crossed the Semliki river, 
which runs from Albert Edward to Albert Nyanza; and he 
proceeded to Kavalli, supposed to be in British territory, on 
the west side of Lake Albert, near its south end. Here also 
the natives were fired on, the whole country being hostile, 
while small-pox was raging in the Unyoro province to 
the north-east. At Kavalli he found Selim, the gigantic 
leader of some 600 Soudanese soldiers, who, with their 
attendant slaves and concubines, formed a tribe of 9,000 
persons, who had already eaten up the whole country near. 
They were the last remains of the forces under Emin, which 
had so long lived at free quarters on the Nile, and whom 
Captain Lugard calls a ‘lawless soldiery.? He determined 
to settle them in forts, which he built between the Albert 
Edward and Albert Lakes, and east of the Semliki, on the 
borders of Unyoro. The Soudanese were Moslems, and 
were thus placed on the flank of the Moslems who threatened 
Uganda. They had eighteen boxes of powder and twenty- 
five boxes of ammunition. The whole horde were trans- 
ported to their new centre, or ‘repatriated,’ as our author 
calls it. As regards the natives of the country, Captain 
Lugard says :—‘I regretted greatly being forced to bring 
‘this host of Soudanese to spoil their fields, and I gave 
‘them a present of beads and cloth.’ ‘In Africa an army 
‘passes through and eats up a country; so does a flight of 
‘locusts.’ These locusts, however, did not pass through, 
but settled down. The Soudanese pillaged the very expedi- 
tion that had come to look for them, and, as regarded the 
natives, ‘they looked on these as hostile countries where 
‘they could repeat the license of the Soudan.’ 

Leaving these allies behind, but reinforced by about 100 
of their soldiers, Captain Lugard returned to Uganda, 
placing Mr. De Winton in charge at Fort George. The 
subsequent history that resulted may be briefly explained. 
The tribes from the Congo State crossed the Semliki, killed 
100 men and took 200 women slaves; these foes were sent 
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by powerful slavers from the west. Mr. Grant was sent 
against them, and inflicted a fine of ten tusks, which pre- 
sumably were given to the natives who had suffered. A 
Uganda chief Zachariah—a Protestant and a ‘ most moderate 
*‘ man ’—was sent to Ntali, a chief on the south-east of the 
Albert Edward, to stop the convoy of arms and ammunition 
coming to the Unyoro Moslems. The caravan was massacred 
and all its goods were seized. The Soudanese brought 
smallpox with them to Uganda. Those who remained were 
-at first reported to be intriguing with the Moslems, near 
whom they had been stationed, but afterwards fought them. 
They oppressed the natives, looting and thieving; and de- 
manded labour from them to build forts, and a tax in grain 
like that which led to rebellion in the Soudan. Sir Gerald 
Portal has described yet worse enormities which they com- 
mitted; and, finally, Selim: was convicted by Captain Mac- 
donald of treacherous intrigue with the Uganda Moslems, 
aiming atthe defeat of the company. He was taken prisoner 
to the coast and died. Two of Captain Lugard’s forts were 
also evacuated. Mr. De Winton, left at Fort George, made 
an expedition into the Congo State. In March 1892 he 
became a hostage in the hands of the Moslems, and soon 
after died of fever. These appear to have been the main 
results of bringing Selim’s Soudanese to the borders of 
Uganda. 

In the middle of December 1892 Captain Lugard once 
more reached Uganda, which had been fairly quiet under 
Captain Williams for six months. Troubles broke out soon 
after he returned, suffering from heavy fever and from his 
old wound. King Mwanga was flying the flag of his father 
Mtesa, and had divided the Sesse Islands as he promised, 
though riots had resulted. The question of flags seems to be 
considered important by the Uganda natives. Captain Lugard 
insisted that ‘all this nonsense about French and English 
* must cease,’ and that the English flag only must be flown. 
A Protestant was shot, and the king decided that he was 
an aggressor. Captain Lugard decided the other way ; but 
the king remained firm, and the influence of the agents of 
the company at his court gradually dwindled. The situation 
is thus summed up :— 


‘More than half the people are against us; the endless quarrels 
between the factions are as bad as ever; and, lastly, the whole thing 
depends on us two.’ 


In other words the king, the Roman Catholic missionaries, 
and the Protestant missionaries soon after, were estranged 
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from ‘us two,’ and a quarrel was the result. The pagans 
were also hostile, and the Moslems were declared enemies. 
As soon as the two factions began to fight about the recent 
murder, Captain Lugard issued arms to the Protestants. 
The missionaries took no part in the fight; the Catholic 
church and station were left unguarded. Captain Williams 
opened fire with his Maxim, which soon jammed; Captain 
Lugard also turned his Maxim on the ‘ French’ faction at 
1,400 yards, and informs us ‘I kept it going.’ The 
result was the defeat of the Roman Catholic faction (who 
fled with the king to the Sesse Islands) and the burn- 
ing of the Roman Catholic church. The fathers received 
Captain Lugard in the ruins and offered him wine. They 
were taken to his fort with their female converts, but pre- 
ferred to join the defeated party in the islands. The French 
Bishop proposed the sensible plan—now adopted—of dividing 
the country into provinces, and separating the factions; but 
to Captain Lugard it for the moment presented ‘ grave ob- 
‘ jections.’ On January 29, 1892, an ultimatum was sent 
to the king demanding criminal jurisdiction, and asking 
him to return to the capital. The reply was to demand a 
fine for the fighting, and the surrender of the guns with 
which Captain Lugard had armed the ‘ English’ faction. 
He then ordered an attack on the island, and Captain 
Williams proceeded to the shore of the lake with one Maxim 
gun. The island was a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
and the number of deaths from the Maxim was at least 100. 
The English officer then went across and captured the king’s 
ivory and a ‘quantity of loot,’ with all the French priests, 
except the Bishop, who again fled with the king. The 
priests were taken to the fort, and ‘for additional privacy 
‘an enclosure was built round their houses.’ Thus Captain 
Williams carried out the orders of Captain Lugard to ‘rub 
it in’ (vol. ii. p. 359). 

The whole country was now in a state of chaos, and the 
factions fought both in Buddu—the south-west province— 
and in Chagwe, the province near the Nile. Captain Lugard 
was disgusted that the Protestants at the capital would not 
attack Buddu. On February 8 the English missionaries 
came up from that province where the mission-station had 
been attacked and looted, property valued at 2,000/. having 
been lost. They complained that they had had no warning of 
the impending fight; and a general defection of this party 
resulted. Captain Lugard then made unsuccessful overtures 
to the pagans and to the Moslems, and threatened to put 
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the king’s Moslem uncle on the throne if he did not return. 
Peace was finally brought about through the efforts of the 
Roman Catholic priests; for the company’s agents were 
cut off by the rebellion from their route to the coast, they 
were unable to cross the lake, and were surrounded with 
enemies; while the English missionaries and the Protestant 
faction held aloof from their former champions. Captain 
Lugard consented to the proposed division of the country, 
which was to gather all the ‘ French’ into their old province 
of Buddu, leaving the larger part of Uganda to the ‘ English.’ 
Meanwhile the smallpox had appeared far east in Usoga, 
and the fighting between pagans and Protestants con- 
tinued. ‘ Food had become a difficulty,’ and Captain Lugard 
insisted on receiving supplies, or else on helping himself. 
An indemnity in ivory was suggested by Captain Williams, 
but this point was waived in the new treaty. The trem- 
bling king returned to Mengo, and Catholics and Protest- 
ants embraced with joy. The treaty included the flying 
of the company’s flag, the recognition of the Resident as 
arbitrator of white disputes and of peace and war, im- 
munity from taxation to all servants of the company, and 
payment for money expended on ‘ developement’ of Uganda 
out of the revenues of the country. 

Captain Lugard now proceeded to settle the claims of the 
Moslems, with whom he had been in treaty—a proceeding 
bitterly resented by the Christians. He was suffering from 
fever and nightmare, and his soldiers were foraging for 
themselves; troubles as to the treatment of women, in- 
cluding the king’s sister, also arose. The whole of the 
Moslems (10,000 souls) advanced, and Mwanga met his 
uncle with peace. Provinces were assigned to them, im- 
mediately north of that granted to the ‘ French’ in Buddu. 
Captain Lugard had been eighteen months north of Lake 
Victoria, and now returned to the coast. Captain Macdonald, 
R.E., in charge of the Railway Survey—an officer of well- 
known character and ability—was ordered to hold an in- 
quiry into the administration of his predecessor, who 
returned to England and left the service of the Company. 
He brought home with him letters from Mwanga, speaking 
with effusive servility of the man he feared and must have 
hated. But the Uganda natives, Captain Lugard tells us, 
are liars on whose word no reliance can be placed. 

Thus the ‘ prestige’ of England was confirmed, at a cost 
variously estimated at 20,000/. or 40,000/., as against some 
5,0001. worth of ivory (whence obtained is not stated) 
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which was sent down. All along his return route Captain 
Lugard heard of troubles and massacres, but could take no 
action, because he ‘held no official position in the company.’ 
The reader will draw his own conclusions from this abstract 
of Captain Lugard’s own account, and will perhaps agree 
that it is not for the interests of peace, of commerce, or of 
Christianity that young English officers, with few ideas 
beyond military autocracy and what they regard as 
‘ prestige,’ should be let loose on Africa with black troops 
and Maxim guns. Captain Lugard objects to the methods 
of the native traders, who pay ‘hongo’ or a tribute in 
return for food for their caravans; but he takes credit for 
the economy of having fed his own men for a great part of 
the time during which he was employed without expense to 
the East Africa Company—and, we may add, without ex- 
pense to himself. 

We now arrive at a change in the direction of affairs. 
The chartered company acknowledged that their resources 
were exhausted, and that the native country could not repay 
the expense of holding it; they therefore sought to transfer 
their burdensome possessions to the British government. 
Appeals were made to public opinion in England and to the 
Cabinet. The late Government had agreed to spend 20,0001. 
on the survey of a possible line of railway from Lake Nyasa 
to the coast—a vote which was strongly opposed by Sir W. 
Harcourt and his friends. And in January 1893 Mr. Glad- 
stone wisely determined to despatch Sir Gerald Portal to 
Uganda to settle existing disputes, and to report on the 
state of affairs, before deciding on any definitive course of 
action. The main features of the settlement were already 
known in August of the same year. They included the 
breaking up of Selim’s Soudanese tyranny, the grant of 
Sesse and of other provinces to the Roman Catholics, 
who originally were the larger faction, but who, even by 
the map of August 29 (in the ‘Times’), now occupy only 
a quarter of the kingdom. The Moslems, after receiving 
the provinces given by Captain Lugard, caused trouble, 
and have been expelled. The arrangement has been skil- 
fully made to depend on agreements between the English 
and French bishops, who have also promised to divide the 
mission field—the French working to the west and north, 
the English to the east, instead of each treading on the 
heels of the other, which was one great reason for con- 
stant disputes. In South Africa the various Protestant 
sects have long since recognised the necessity of such 
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division of labour. It is impossible to pronounce the name 
of Sir Gerald Portal without expressing the profound regret 
of the whole nation at the premature termination of his 
illustrious career. He and his brother Raymond who accom- 
panied him, doubtless fell victims to the malaria which 
dogs the steps of every African traveller, which follows 
them even on their return to England, and is the fatal 
penalty of these explorations. Gerald Portal had every 
quality required in the direction of African affairs. He 
had early shown his daring in his mission to Abyssinia, 
and his daring was ever tempered by his sense of justice and 
his amiable character. His loss to the country is irreparable 
—more painful still to those to whom he was endeared by 
the closest ties. We regret that Sir Gerald’s report on his 
important mission to Uganda has not been laid before 
Parliament and the public whilst we write these lines. It 
will doubtless throw much additional light on the questions 
we are discussing. 

We now turn, to consider the present position of the 
East Africa Company after their retreat from Uganda, and 
the interests that have to be guarded by the British Govern- 
ment in these remote and inaccessible regions. The company 
is said to have spent 450,000/., and their present assets are pro- 
bably not worth 20,000/., while their income includes about 
5,0001. from ivory. They are reported to be willing to sell the 
business for half what they have expended, and to propose 
that the British Government should purchase it, which is to 
throw on the British taxpayer at least half their losses, with 
no corresponding return. That is an arrangement against 
which we protest. The chartered companies have secured 
from the Crown large powers and much independence. We 
do not control their action, and they must bear the entire 
responsibility for the results of it. Besides ivory, the present 
products of Eastern Africa include about 1,000/. worth of 
* rubber’ found near the coast, and customs, which amount to 
about 19,000/., of which 11,000/. are due to the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar, by the contract which allows them to farm this source 
of revenue from native traders and slave caravans. The total, 
therefore, of annual income is at best about 14,000/., not 
including the barter of cloth, beads, and wire to natives, who 
can only in return offer their spare food, derived from the 
flocks now decimated by pestilence and from the small culti- 
vation of the villages. The main source of revenue has 
always consisted in the customs. The cost of transport to 
Uganda by porters is 200/. per ton of goods, requiring forty 
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porters to carry it. By a recent order of the Sultan the 
hiring of porters in Zanzibar is forbidden, which edict, if it 
could be enforced, would put a stop not only to the slave 
trade, but to the whole transport of legitimate commerce. 
Animal transport has so far failed. The Indian elephants 
died soon after landing. Donkeys and horses have been 
taken even to Uganda, but the tzetze-fly exists in places on 
the route. Oxen would be subject, like other animals, to 
the pestilence. The camel is at present unknown south of 
Lake Rudolf, and would probably have been used by the 
Arabs long ago if it could have been acclimatised. One 
main difficulty in the use of animal transport of any kind 
exists in the occurrence of large rivers and of extensive 
swamps, which they could not pass. The use of steamers on 
the lakes is also subject to difficulty in the supply of fuel. 
Emin Pasha’s steamers are said already to have exhausted 
the wood supply near the Albert Lake. The cost of trans- 
port of the vessels is also very great. 

To remedy this difficulty it has been proposed to construct 
a railway 700 miles long up the Sabakhi river, over the 
Mau passes, and through its forests, and so to the Uganda 
plains. The survey has been made at the expense of Great 
Britain, and the cost of the line is estimated at two and a 
half millions sterling. It appears to be practicable from 
an engineering point of view, but the cost of the cheapest 
Cape railways has proved to be 6,000/. per mile, which 
would make the present line cost more than four millions. 
Even if the lower estimate is correct, and a guarantee 
of 3 per cent. were undertaken by Government, there is 
no profit to be made. The customs are paid at Mom- 
basa on the coast, so that only some 5,0001. worth of ivory 
per annum remains to be carried. As long also as there is 
no railway there can be no telegraph, since the natives would 
steal the wire. Captain Lugard suggests the use of the 
heliograph ; but this will depend on the number of stations 
required by the character of the country, and in Africa 
generally it is very difficult to find suitable points. The 
heliograph could only be used if all the stations along the 
route were garrisoned, and there is not sufficient communi- 
cation necessary to pay for the establishment of the service. 

The commercial products expected from the country in- 
clude rubber, cotton, grain, coffee, bananas, vines, &c., none 
of which as yet exist in superfluous quantity. It is sup- 
posed that European colonists or colonists from India would 
develope such commerce, but there are at present no such 
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colonists in the country. When they read of the massacres 
by natives, of the fevers, of the wild Masai tribes, of the 
pestilence and smallpox, of troops of eight or ten lions 
roaming together, of savage buffaloes, rhinoceroses, hyzenas, 
and leopards, it is not likely that they will flock to such iso- 
lated regions, where it is admitted that ranching on the 
prairies is the main inducement. For a quarter of the dis- 
tance inland from the coast the climate of the East Africa 
Company’s territory is deadly to Europeans. It has already 
cost the lives of many distinguished men, deeply to be re- 
gretted. The only inducement to speculators to rush into 
the country would be the discovery of gold. The natives 
have no gold trade, and though its existence has been 
reported west of Port Durnford, it is clear that Captain 
Lugard does not look forward to the discovery of it inland. 
These unfavourable views are confirmed by the last Report 
of the East Africa Company. 

Captain Lugard’s suggestions for raising money under 
these circumstances are not worthy of serious consideration. 
They are the devices of desperation laying hands on the 
property of others. It is proposed that the British Govern- 
ment should hand to the company the 200,000. paid by the 
Germans to the Sultan of Zanzibar. He has already been 
deprived of nineteen-twentieths of the civil list enjoyed by 
his father. It is now proposed to seize the other twentieth 
by ‘remitting’ the 11,000/. payable by agreement for the 
farming of the customs. It is further proposed to tax the 
natives north of the great lake to the amount of 9,0001., 
payable in kind. What advantages they are to enjoy in 
return it is not easy to understand, or how this tax is to be 
levied. The Portuguese are hated because of their taxation 
of natives, though this is said not to exceed one-fifth of that 
imposed in the Lakes Protectorate, where it is variously 
stated at 2s. or 4s. per hut per annum. The grain tax pro- 
duced a rebellion in the Soudan. The Nyasa taxation leads 
to constant man hunting. The cost of administration in 
East Africa is variously estimated at 20,0001. or 40,0001. 
per annum, not including the military expeditions which 
would be needful to put down the natives; and when by 
unjust means about half of this cost was defrayed, the 
British Government are expected to find the balance in a 
country whose revenue would not exceed some 14,000/. per 
annum, including customs levied on the sea coast. 

But many of the good men who subscribed their money at 
home, without expectation of profit, did so in order to esta- 
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blish the British peace, in regions endeared to them by the 
names of Livingstone, Speke, and Thomson, who are not 
recorded to have massacred natives by machinery, or to have 
tuken their food without payment. They did so to support 
the spread of Protestant Christianity in Uganda, and in 
memory of Bishop Hannington, and of the innumerable 
native martyrs hacked in pieces and burnt at the stake by 
Mwanga. They did so in order that the terrible wrongs of 
the slave trade might be righted, and that the human beast 
of burden might become a man with a man’s rights; that 
women might no longer be prostituted by Arab owners, nor 
wives torn from their husbands—even though they were 
black. We cannot but think that when they read the 
history of their company, they will feel ashamed of what 
has been done; and that their honest but sentimental 
interest in the ruined undertaking will give place to a sense 
of bitter humiliation. Better to leave the savages to be 
slaughtered by other savages than to oppress them under the 
cloak of civilisation and of Christian humane dealing. The 
natives do not want our administration. They have only 
goats and bananas to offer for the flimsy calico from India 
or America, or for the beads from Birmingham, which now 
reach them from the Congo. Every caravan which goes 
up country consists mainly of slaves, owned by Zanzibari 
dealers. The greater the amount of traffic, the greater 
are the profits of the Congo slavers. The slave lives on 
an average only eleven years, and the waste of human life, 
which amounts to 500,000 souls for every 50,000 brought 
to the coast, barely suffices to supply the 240,000 porters 
annually engaged and the slave labour of the coast planta- 
tions. 

The ivory question is important, because ivory is the 
wealth of the slave trader far more than are his slaves. 
Ivory is now found almost exclusively in the Congo State. 
The elephant is exterminated in Uganda and in Nyasa- 
land. Some 500 tons of ivory reach London yearly; but 
the supply is decreasing. It is estimated that 75,000 
elephants are being killed every year; and, if this is true, 
even the Congo herds cannot long survive such slaughter. 
It is generally agreed that, as the she-elephant has only one 
calf every two or three years, the destruction is going on 
much faster than the breeding. Meanwhile it is to be re- 
membered that ivory is essentially a slave-trade product, 
and comes from the lands of Tippoo Tib. The sale of arms 
and ammunition must be prevented from all sides. The 
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sale of spirits offers less temptation to the European trader, 
because these Arabs are Moslems, and do not drink. 

The roll of African missions includes many honoured 
names of men who have taught peace and truth and mercy, 
who have sought no gain, who have laid down their lives in 
times when civilisation was not spread by machine guns. 
If there be missionaries who import guns, arm natives, deal 
in court intrigues, and incite to war, they disgrace the 
names of their forerunners. But we cannot judge them on 
hearsay evidence, reported by those who have ruined and 
imprisoned them. The days of persecution in Uganda are 
over. If the missions obey their bishops and observe their 
compact with each other, they are protected by at least half 
a million of brave natives, without our aid. The Moslems 
have been defeated and distributed over the various districts. 
The missions seem only to require to be left to themselves 
in working on the sounder lines now laid down. 

It is difficult, therefore, to understand what is meant by 
the vague term ‘retention of Uganda,’ or what the reasons 
are for expending large sums on this region, at a time when 
money is denied for vital interests, in Europe and in India. 
Uganda is by common consent within the British sphere, 
and the interests of France, as represented by her mission- 
aries, will be respected. Our presence will not prevent 
expeditions, from the French Congo region, reaching the 
Nile at Lado by a long and difficult route. Do we seek to 
develop Uganda trade? Its products appear to consist only 
in bananas. Do we require ivory? It no longer comes 
from Uganda. Are we to stamp out the slave trade? There 
are no slave traders in Uganda. Are we to protect European 
colonists? No European colonists have as yet shown any 
desire to settle in Uganda. Are we afraid for the missions ? 
The missions have converted half Uganda, and the Moslem 
power is broken. No amount of popular enthusiasm can 
change facts, can make distances less, can convert water- 
less deserts into cornfields, or fever swamps into healthy 
districts. The elephant cannot now be saved from extinc- 
tion; the gold which alone tempts men to crowd together 
in the wilderness is not found in volcanic regions. The 
native tribes hold such few districts as are habitable, and 
they resent intrusion. Civilisation cannot be artificially 
fostered by establishing colonies without colonists, and an 
expensive government without a trade. 

When we look further north to the region of Italian 
influence we find no more progress to have been made than 
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has been attained in the German or in the British spheres. 
The Italian sphere theoretically includes all Abyssinia, Galla- 
land and the Somali coast (excepting that opposite Aden, 
which is English), reaching inland almost to the Reshiat 
district, north of Lake Rudolf. Practically they have 
occupied the shores of the Red Sea north and south of 
Massowa, and the mountains to the east as far as the Mareb 
river, or about half of Northern Abyssinia. The districts of 
Amhara and Shoa to the south, with Harrar and Gallaland, 
are unoccupied by any Europeans. In the north a railway 
has been made to the foot of the black rugged mountains, 
which rise 7,000 feet above the Red Sea; and at Asmara, on 
their summit, the Italians have begun farming operations 
said to be successful. Thence further north to Keren these 
indefatigable engineers are making a road, with the object 
of attracting the Soudan trade through Kassala to their 
port at Massowa. This result has heen attained by a great 
expenditure of money, and at the cost of many lives—for 
the Italian soldiers are invalided home in shiploads; and as 
yet no return has accrued. It is to be remembered that, 
from the seventeenth century B.c. onwards, the trade pro- 
ducts of Abyssinia were ivory and gold. We hear nothing 
now of the gold once brought from the Sason mines; and 
the elephants, once numerous near the coast, have now re- 
treated far inland. Three centuries ago the Portuguese 
endeavoured to occupy Abyssinia, but found the task beyond 
their strength. 

The Italians first came into conflict with Ras Alula, the 
popular and self-made ruler of the Tigré province, whom 
King Menelek had deposed in favour of a younger governor 
of the royal family. Ras Alula had defeated the Egyptian 
invaders in 1875, and the Soudan Moslems from Kassala 
some time after. His prowess is recorded on the painted 
walls of the church at Ras Addi, but he met with a crushing 
defeat from Italian troops, and has retired to his mountain 
fastness further south. (Quite recently another terrible con- 
flict has occurred between the Italians and the Kassala 
Moslems on the north-west. 

Into this region Mr. and Mrs. Bent made a comparatively 
modest journey of a hundred miles in 1893, penetrating to 
Adowa, which is thirty miles beyond the furthest Italian 
station, in order to study the antiquities of the old Saban 
town of Yeha (Ava) and those of Axsum, the ancient Gheez 
capital—the former ten miles east, the latter about ten 
miles west of Adowa. ‘There is not very much that 
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is new in Mr. Bent’s volume, but he gives a readable. 
sketch of the present state of the country, where Byzan- 
tine Christianity of Coptic origin is the prevailing 
religion of the tall brave mountaineers—a race of mixed 
Arab, Nubian, and Galla origin, with a mixed language, 
partly Semitic and partly African. He found four short 
inscriptions in Himyarite characters at Yeha, and recovered 
the Saban text of the well-known Greco-Sabzan inscrip- 
tion of Axsum, which, it may be said in passing, dates from 
the reign of Constantius, and not of Constantine, as he 
supposes. He also took ‘ squeezes’ of the Ethiopic texts at 
the latter city, which were already known, and which date 
from the fifth or sixth century a.p. But we cannot follow 
him into his archzological researches. As to the results of 
Italian interference, the following is Mr. Bent’s conclusion :— 

‘It is scarcely possible,’ he says, ‘to realise, without visiting the 
country, the abject misery and wretchedness which has fallen upon the 
Ethiopian empire during late years. Besides internal troubles, they 
have had to contend with Dervish raids from the north, Galla raids 
from the south; bands of robbers hauntall their mountains. Gondar, 
which was the capital of the country a few years ago, with forty- 
three churches, palaces built by the Portuguese, and every element of 
prosperity about it, is now almost a desert, having been raided three 
times by the Dervishes. The Emperor Menelek lives in Shoa, power- 
less and inert. Tigré is convulsed with the quarrels of the rival 
chiefs, and, it would seem, if help in some form or another does not 
soon come, the great plateau of Ethiopia will become practically 
depopulated.’ 

With the question of South African extension it is not 
proposed here to deal. The subject has been recently treated 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review,’* and the conflict there fore- 
seen has since come about. The colonists have conquered 
the region in Matabeleland on which their eyes were then 
fixed ; and, though the operations were perilous, the misfor- 
tune of defeat has been spared to the colony, by the well- 
arranged expedition, which—in spite of some deplorable 
losses—will probably drive the Zulu power beyond the 
Zambesi. The question stands on somewhat a different 
footing from those above considered. The conquest is an 
extension only of the area of European colonisation. There 
is no doubt that Matabeleland is fertile, well watered, 
and fairly healthy, and that it already contains a small 
European population. This population may slowly increase, 
now that the fear of the Matabele has been removed; and 
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if gold were found in sufficient quantities, mushroom 
towns of miners would at once spring up. Meantime we 
find that, even here, European inroads have led to conflict 
with the natives more terrible than any in other parts of 
Africa. Some 3,000 Zulus have fallen to the Maxim gun, 
in defence of their independence; and the new settlers have 
to deal with a native population of about 200,000 souls. 
But it is evident that the solution of the question rests 
entirely with the South African Colony and the chartered 
companies, and is of no immediate interest to the people of 
this country, who will not easily be tempted to emigrate to 
a sub-tropical region. 

Mr. Selous’ volume is mainly concerned with hunting 
adventures as exciting as those of Count Teleki, which are 
modestly related, in a style superior to that of the two 
works above noticed. It contains some interesting informa- 
tion as to the early relations of the South Africa Company 
with Lobengula, who, from the first, appears to have tried 
to resist the occupation of Mashonaland; but its estimate 
of the future is perhaps too enthusiastic. The company have 
now to pay for an expensive war, and for two partially com- 
pleted railways, as well as for the normal expenses of 
administration. The chances of a dividend appear still to 
depend on the discovery of gold in quantities sufficient to 
pay a double profit—to the miner and to the company— 
while bearing the heavy cost of transport, which still 
amounts to 401. per ton, equivalent to the payment of a 
sovereign for about a shilling’s worth of coal delivered. It 
remains to be seen if any inducement to rapid increase of 
population exists in the country. If not, the European 
colonists of these remote regions cannot be expected to 
exceed in numbers those of the more accessible Transvaal. 

The general results of such inquiry into the facts of 
African colonisation are far from encouraging. Popular 
enthusiasm seems to have been diverted from the Pole to the 
Equator, and we are reminded of the zeal once devoted to 
the discovery of the ‘ North-West passage.’ But colonists 
are slow in appearing. America, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand are not yet exhausted ; and the dangers which 
threaten the settler in Africa from climate, wild beasts, wild 
tribes, and waterless deserts do not exist in those countries 
towards which the tide of emigration now sets. Until such 
emigrants are convinced that Africa presents superior advan- 
tages, or until the more favoured regions are fully occupied, 
the expenditure of governments, or of commercial companies, 
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does not promise any appreciable return. It must be plain, 
from what has here been said, that the districts in which 
agriculture can flourish are few, and comparatively small : 
that the deserts are extensive ; and that the interests of the 
acclimatised Arab and of the naked native are both opposed 
to those of the European colonist. It is possible that 
the enthusiasm of the moment may lead to no greater 
results than were attained, centuries ago, by the Dutch or 
the Portuguese, and it may leave no greater mark in history 
than the buccaneering raids on the Spanish main, which 
excited popular admiration in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and to which some of the more recent expeditions may not 
unjustly be compared. It is at least to be hoped that the 
present account will show the reader what are the opinions 
of independent witnesses as to the real character of the 
vast regions over which we now claim sway on the eastern 
side of the African continent. If we are indeed ‘ pegging 
‘ out claims’ for futurity, that future appears to be at least 
uncertain and remote, while the vital interests of our trade 
and of our empire demand all our attention much nearer 
home. 


Art. IL—1. A Dictionary of Hymnology, setting forth the 
Origin and History of Christian Hymns of all Ages and 
Nations, with special reference to those contained in the 
Hymn-books of English-speaking Countries, and now in 
common use; together with Biographical and Critical 
Notices of their Authors and Translators ; and Historical 
Articles on National and Denominational Hymnody, 
Breviaries, Missals, Primers, Psalters, Sequences, &c. &c. 
By Joun Jutian. London: 1892. 

. Hymns: their History and Development in the Greek and 

Latin Churches, Germany and Great Britain. By 
RovunvE.1, Earl of Senporne. London and Edinburgh : 
1892. 


3. The Book of Praise, from the best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by RounpEtt Patmer. London: 
1862. 


HE ‘Dictionary of Hymnology,’ which after many years 
of patient research Dr. Julian has happily been able to 
complete, is a volume of 1,628 large pages, printed in close 
but distinct type. The first 1,506 pages are taken up with 
very full biographical and critical notices, alphabetically 
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arranged, of the hymn-writers of Christendom, including 
the most notable psalms and hymns described under their 
respective first lines. In this part of the book are included 
also comprehensive accounts of groups, most of them supple- 
mented by special details under the head of the several 
writers. Thus, to give a few examples out of many, there 
are separate articles on the hymnody of the Church of 
England, Baptists, Presbyterians, and many others; there 
is one consisting of thirty-two columns on English psalters. 
Pages 1307-1504 contain an admirable and well-nigh per- 
fect cross-reference index of first lines in nearly every 
European language, compiled by Major G. A. Crawford. 
Those who have felt the want of an index like this in 
such books as Daniel’s ‘Thesaurus Hymnologicus’ will ap- 
preciate its inestimable value to the student. This cross- 
reference index is followed by an alphabetical list of 
authors, translators, and editors, while the last ninety-two 
pages contain supplements bringing the whole book up to 
date. 

Dr. Julian has been assisted by thirty-five contributors, 
but a casual glance through the Dictionary will show what 
a large proportion of the work has been done by himself. 
Indeed, no one of them has helped to any considerable 
extent, with the marked exception of ‘the Rev. James 
‘ Mearns, whose assistance has been so extensive, varied, 
‘and prolonged as to earn the unsolicited and unexpected, 
‘but well-deserved and cheerfully-accorded, position of 
‘ assistant-editor of this work.’ 

Much of the work of preparing the book must have been 
intricate and baffling. No less than ten thousand manu- 
scripts have been consulted ; rare books, almost inaccessible 
pamphlets, and broadsides without number. The main 
difficulty lies, as a rule, in the discovering where the desired 
information is lurking; this once scented out, there is 
usually a clear run. Not always even then. Manuscripts 
damaged by time and by damp have to be deciphered as best 
one may; crabbed and nearly illegible writing has to be 
read. In very many cases a few lines of print mean weeks 
of toilsome research. The words of one of the contributors 
are evidently no idle boast: ‘All the references by page or 
‘number to the works of German authors have been made 
‘either by [the writer] or by others at his request specially 
‘ for this Dictionary.’ Just realise what that means. And 
throughout the book signs of original work are constantly 
turning up. It is no compilation. Alike in its comprehen- 
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sive breadth of view, its catholicity of tone, and its minutely 
accurate scholarship, it is worthy of its subject. 

The total number of Christian hymns is reckoned to 
amount to some four hundred thousand, and these are 
written in two hundred languages. More than one hundred 
thousand are German, and about thirty thousand English. 
Third and fourth in respect of the number of their hymns 
come the Latin and Greek languages. 

It will, we think, be obvious that so complete a book, 
written by a committee of specialists and dealing with every 
branch of the subject—from Bohemian to Syriac hymnody ; 
from the temperance ballads to Troparia—could be ade- 
quately reviewed only by a like committee. We shall in 
this article content ourselves with pointing out the many 
good qualities of the Dictionary and the few faults we have 
been able to discover in it; as we proceed to talk, somewhat 
eclectically, about one or two branches of the science of 
hymnology; above all, directing attention, as the Dictionary 
itself also does, to ‘the hymns contained in the hymn-books 
‘ of English-speaking countries.’ At the same time we dis- 
claim all intention of giving a connected history even of 
these divisions of the subject. 

In 1881 Lord Selborne, who had already laid us under 
great obligations by the publication of the original texts of 
the choicest English hymns in his ‘ Book of Praise,’ increased 
these obligations by a masterly article on ‘English Hymnody’ 
in the ninth edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ The 
little book which we have prefixed as the second part of our 
title is an amplification of this, and is further illustrated by 
a selection of hymns, these being accompanied when not in 
English by representative translations. The ‘ Book of 
‘ Praise,’ small and unpretending as it was, has proved to be 
no less an epoch-making work than Bunsen’s ‘ Gesangbuch’ 
was in Germany. Since its publication in 1862 few hymn- 
books have failed to follow more or less closely the principles 
there laid down by him. 

Let us begin, then, by asking ourselves, What is a hymn ? 
St. Augustine’s definition, ‘ the praise of God with singing,’ 
is good so far as it goes. But the expansion of Church life 
and the developement of Christian doctrine have forced us 
to widen this a little, so as to admit into the rank of hymns 
both certain meditations and certain prayers. For instance, 
James Montgomery’s hymn beginning ‘ Prayer is the soul’s 
‘sincere desire’ is ‘an expanded definition of prayer of 
‘ great beauty.’ The first few stanzas of Tennyson’s ‘In 
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‘ Memoriam,’ beginning with ‘Strong Son of God, immortal 
‘ Love,’ which are inserted as the 109th hymn in the Con- 
gregational Hymn-book, do not fit into the limits imposed 
by Augustine. The metrical litanies now to be found in 
every hymn-book are, as their name implies, prayers. 

The liturgical use of hymns in the early Church was by 
no means extensive. Still, they were sung, and scattered 
throughout the New Testament we find either examples of 
them, such as the ‘ Magnificat,’ or allusions to them. But 
when once we leave the Bible the next hint as to their being 
sung comes from a non-Christian source. The younger 
Pliny,* writing from Bithynia in the year a.p. 103 to the 
Emperor Trajan, says that the Christians ‘ were accustomed 
‘on a fixed day to assemble before daybreak and to sing a 
‘hymn antiphonally to Christ as God.’ Now, Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch, had just, owing to a remarkable dream, 
introduced antiphonal singing into the Church services in 
his diocese, whence it had spread to other parts. And 
Hippolytus,t Bishop of Porto early in the third century, 
says: ‘All the psalms and odes which have been written by 
‘ faithful brethren from the beginning hymn the Christ, the 
* Word of God, as God.’ 

Yet the use of hymns sung in the public services of the 
Church was, as we have said, rare. There was, for some 
reason or other, a prejudice against them, and the Council 
of Braga, at a later date, forbade the singing of them 
throughout Spain. The impulse which first brought them 
into greater prominence came from without. Bardesanes, 
or Bar-Daisan, a Gnostic teacher of ability and poetic skill, 
hit upon the plan of writing and singing hymns which 
should enforce his peculiar views among the congregation at 
Edessa, a flourishing city in Northern Mesopotamia. These 
caught the popular taste, and were still sung by the people 
of Edessa when Ephraem, the orthodox Syrian Father, came 
there some century and a half after. The idea struck him: 
Why not fight these Gnostics with their own weapons? So 
Ephraem, who had a very pretty knack of composing songs, 
set to work and produced a good many metrical homilies and 
hymns. With these he hoped not only to counteract the 
wrong teaching of the Gnostics, but at one and the same 





* Pliny, Letters, x. 96. 

+ The Dictionary, p. 640, says Caius; but it is generally acknow- 
ledged now that Hippolytus was the writer referred to by Eusebius, 
v. 28. 
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time to put an end to the profane games and more than 
profane dances then in fashion. We are glad to be able to 
say that the ingenious Father was eminently successful. The 
populace flocked out to listen, until Ephraem had won the 
whole city and put his enemies to shame. These homilies 
and hymns paid no attention to rhyme or quantity, not even 
to accent. To our ears they would sound as simply rhyth- 
mical prose.* 

About the same time that Ephraem was singing to his 
Edessa congregations two other great men were writing 
hymns in other parts of the world. Gregory of Nazianzus, 
in Asia Minor, was, at the age of about fifty, elected Patriarch 
of Constantinople in a.p. 379. But his position there was so 
difficult and troubled that after two years he resigned. He 
now retired to Nazianzus, where he lived several years, 
writing hymns and sacred poems. Gregory used classical 
metres, even elegiacs, which are scarcely fitted for congrega- 
tional singing. But among his 240 hymns many are first- 
rate, and might with advantage be taken into more general 
use. Mr. Chatfield has produced a good translation of many 
of them.f 

The third of the illustrious band of contemporaries was 
Hilary, Bishop of Poictiers, who has been called the Father of 
Latin Hymnody. In a.p. 356 he was exiled by Constantine 
to Phrygia, and thus had an excellent opportunity of learn- 
ing something of Greek hymns. On returning to his see, 
soon after a.p. 360, he compiled a ‘book of hymns,’ but 
this has unfortunately been lost. A few, however, have been 
preserved, among them a morning hymn containing a metrical 
account of part of the Gospel story: the hymn begins 
*‘Hymnum dicat turba fratrum, hymnum cantus personet.’ 
The article in the Dictionary on Hilary is, we must confess, 
disappointing. In the first place, it gives no adequate dis- 
cussion of the reasons for and against attributing to him 
the eight hymns assigned him by the Benedictine editors. 
After all, the only undoubted hymn of Hilary out of these 
eight seems to be the ‘ Lucis Largitor splendide,’ which was 
sent with a letter to his daughter from Phrygia. And, 





* This holds good also of the hymns of the Greek Church, except- 
ing the earliest. Those translated by Dr. Neale are all in rhythmical 
prose. See his ‘Hymns of the Eastern Church,’ Introduction, pp. 15, 
25, 899. 

T Songs and Hymns of the Earliest Greek Church (London: 1876). 
The well-known hymn ‘Lord Jesus think on me’ is translated by 
Mr. Chatfield from the Greek of Synesius, who died a.p. 430. 
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whereas fuller details are promised under their respective 
first lines, only two are so mentioned, in either case the 
writer denying that they are Hilary’s. Again, under 
‘ Beata nobis gaudia,’ we read: ‘This hymn is sometimes 
‘ ascribed to St. Hilary of Poictiers; but . . . upon insuffi- 
* cient evidence. [See Hilary.]’ But, as we have said, no 
discussion of the sufficiency or insufficiency of the evidence 
is to be there found. 

Not long after the death of Hilary St. Ambrose brought 
the use of hymns into his cathedral church at Milan. ‘A 
‘ beautiful tradition makes the “Te Deum Laudamus” to 
‘have been composed under inspiration, and recited alter- 
‘nately by SS. Ambrose and Augustine immediately after 
‘the baptism of the latter in 387.’ (Dictionary, p. 56.) 
But, alas! it is not true. The Bishop of Salisbury, in his 
scholarly and suggestive article on the ‘Te Deum ’—that 
grandest of unmetrical hymns—comes to the conclusion that 
it was written at some period in the first half of the fifth 
century, whereas Ambrose died in a.p. 397. The chief 
grounds for denying the Ambrose-Augustine authorship are 
the comparative lateness of the tradition, the existence of 
so many rival claims, the apparent use of St. Jerome’s 
Gallican Psalter in the last eight verses, and the expression 
* suscepisti hominem’ in verse 16. We can promise the 
reader who will take the trouble to consult the article in the 
Dictionary, not forgetting the additional details in the first 
appendix, much interesting and profitable reading. The 
first definite mention of the ‘Te Deum’ is to be found in 
the rule of Cesarius, Bishop of Arles, which was drawn up 
not later than a.p. 502. 

At any rate, St. Ambrose wrote Latin hymns; they are 
models of what congregational hymns should be—short, 
terse, vigorous, yet simple withal. The morning hymn, 
‘Splendor paterne glorie,’ and the Advent hymn, ‘ Veni, 
‘Redemptor gentium,’ no doubt genuine, are good ex- 
amples of his style. The Benedictine editors assign him 
twelve of the ‘Ambrosian’ hymns, so called as being more 
or less closely written in his manner, of which Daniel’s 
‘Thesaurus’ gives no less than ninety-two. Here, as in the 
ease of Hilary, the Dictionary is disappointing. After 
giving the first lines of the twelve hymns, ‘ histories of these 
‘hymns, together with details of translations in English,’ 
are promised, to ‘ be found under their respective first lines.’ 
Let us see how this promise is carried out. Three of the 
twelve are omitted ‘under their respective first lines,’ and 
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have, therefore, to be hunted up in the cross-reference 
index; while of one of these three, so far as we have been 
able to discover, the Dictionary gives no further account 
whatever. 

Prudentius—or, to give him his full name, Marcus 
Aurelius Clemens Prudentius—an able Spanish lawyer who, 
after gaining the office of judge, was appointed to a high 
post at the Imperial Court, retired soon after a.p. 400, at 
the age of fifty-seven, to write hymns full of sweetness and 
light. The usually severe Dr. Bentley calls him ‘ the Horace 
‘ and Virgil of the Christians,’ which is no doubt extravagant 
praise. Archbishop Trench says, more soberly and more 
truly: ‘Giving, as he does, many and distinct tokens of 
‘ belonging to an age of deeply sunken taste, yet was his gift 
‘of sacred poetry a most true one, and in many respects a 
‘ most original. . . . Whether consciously or unconsciously, 
‘he acted on the principle that the new life claimed new 
‘forms in which to manifest itself.’ The fact was that 
Prudentius lived at a period of transition. On the one hand, 
attention was no longer paid to the quantity of syllables ; 
on the other hand, the compensations of rhyme were not 
yet developed. His hymns for Christmas, ‘Corde natus ex 
‘ Parentis,’ and for Epiphany, ‘O sola magnarum urbium,’ 
are extracts from longer poems, and have always been widely 
used. 

We shall find this a suitable point at which to say a few 
words on two growing tendencies in. Latin hymns which 
through them have affected hymns in general. These are 
the substitution of rhythmical for metrical laws and the 
adoption of rhyme at the end of lines. Quantity was no 
native of Latin soil, but a foreign thing imported from 
Greece. ‘It therefore had struck no deep root and obtained 
‘no wide recognition in the universal sense of the people.’ 
Hymns were, as yet at any rate, to be sung by the unlearned 
as well as by the learned. As time went on there were ever 
fewer and fewer who could appreciate a melody based on the 
quantitative value of words. And so hymn-writers naturally 
and of necessity fell back on accent, which was appreciable 
by every ear, even the most uncultivated. But as, after all, 
the ear demands in poetry some means of knowing when the 
verse is ended—a knowledge, be it remembered, no longer 
afforded by the metre—rhyme now became necessary. 

The use of rhyme was, however, no novelty in Latin 
poetry. Rhymes are fairly frequent, for example, in Ennius 
and Ovid, are found even in Virgil, the great master of 
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metre. But whereas in the metrical poets they were but 
occasional and rare, they now came to be the almost invari- 
able accompaniment of poetry. From the third century and 
onward it grew more and more usual to help out by the aid 
of rhyme lines that absolutely refused to scan on the exact 
principles of the old prosody, until the exceptions to its use 
were almost unknown. The hymn-writers of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centures had perfected this instrument, and 
the use made of rhymes in such poems as the ‘ Dies ira’ or 
the ‘Stabat Mater dolorosa’ is splendidly effective. It is 
true that in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries there 
was a revival of metrical hymns written by the brothers De 
Santeuil and by Charles Coffin. But these are isolated ex- 
ceptions which go to prove the rule. Rhyme was, therefore, 
at least to begin with, no merely meretricious ornament. 
But in later days, when monks had little to think about and 
less to do, it was certainly misused with perverse and artificial 
ingenuity. 

The rhythm of St. Bernard, a monk of Cluny, born at 
Morlaix in Brittany, but of English parentage, affords us 
an excellent example of rhyme thus run mad. This poem 
contains nearly three thousand lines, is entitled ‘Concerning 
‘the Contempt of the World, and is mainly a fierce satire 
on horrible corruption in high places. By way, however, of 
contrast with the evil of earth, the glories of heaven are 
depicted in glowing colours and with genuine poetic fire. 
The rhythm is famous owing to its having given us the 
beautiful hymns, ‘ Brief life is here our portion’ and ‘ Jeru- 
‘ salem the golden,’ which are Dr. Neale’s free translations 
from the Latin. Here are the four verses which begin the 
hymn ‘ Brief life is here our portion ’ :— 

‘Hic breve vivitur hic breve plangitur hic breve fletur, 
Non breve vivere, non breve plangere retribuetur ; 
O retributio! stat brevis actio, vita perennis ; 
O retributio! celica mansio stat lue plenis.’ 


What a metre for a man to choose! Its intense difficulty 
will be noted, inasmuch as each hexameter is divided into 
three equal parts, of which the first two rhyme together, 
while the end of the line rhymes with the next. Well 
might Bernard, in his dedicatory epistle, say: ‘ Unless that 
‘ spirit of wisdom and understanding had been with me and 
‘ flowed in upon so difficult a metre I could not have com- 
‘ posed so long a work.’ It will be worth our while to com- 
pare Mr. Moultrie’s attempt at translating these lines in 
the original metre :— 
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‘Here we have many fears; this is the vale of tears, the land of 
sorrow. 
Tears are there none at all, in that celestial hall, on life’s bright 
morrow ; ; 
There is eternal rest, there after toil the blest cease from life’s 
fever, 


There in Heaven’s banquet-hall sounds the high festival of the 
Receiver.’ 


Now, this is, no doubt, a good deal better than we might 
have expected in dealing with so contorted a measure. And 
yet, after all, what chance of adoption in English-speaking 
congregations would the old monk’s rhythm have had but 
for Neale’s spirited paraphrase in ballad metre? Surely 
none. 

Peter Abelard, so well known by reason of his romantic 
attachment to Héloise, wrote some fairly good hymns, chiefly 
for Héloise and her nuns. He also wrote this remarkable 
one for the Festival of the Holy Innocents :— 


‘ Ad mandatum regis datum 

generale 

Nec ipsius infans tutus 
est a caede. 

Ad Augustum hoc delatum 
risum movit, 

Et rex mitis de immiti 
digne lusit : 

“‘Malum,” inquit, “ est Herodis 
esse natum ; 

Prodest magis talis regis 
esse porcum.’ 


The puerility and jingle may serve to remind us of a hymn 
actually printed in at least one modern English hymn- 
book :— 
‘ So shall He collect us, direct us, protect us 
From Egypt’s strand : 


So shall He precede us, and feed us, and lead us 
To Canaan’s land. 


‘ Toils and foes assailing, friends quailing, hearts failing, 
Shall threat in vain : 


If He be providing, presiding, and guiding 
To Him again.’ 


One of the two or three greatest of Latin hymns is the 
‘Stabat Mater dolorosa,’ which Rossini and, recently, Dvorak 
have wedded to such exquisite music, and which the editor 
and sub-editor have dealt with most ably. This lovely and 
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tender sequence is here ascribed, not as usual to Jacobus de 
Benedictis, commonly known as Jacopone of Todi, his birth- 
place in Umbria, but to Lothario Conti, Innocent III., the 
pope who fought our own King John. Here, again, we come 
upon a slight misunderstanding; for at p. 575 Jacopone is 
treated as the undoubted author of the ‘ Stabat Mater,’ and 
there is not so much as a hint of any other writer. This 
same Innocent ITI. is also, on the whole, the least unlikely of 
the conjectured writers of the exquisite Whitsuntide sequence, 
‘Veni, sancte Spiritus,’ the original of the hymn in the Ser- 
vice for the Ordination of Priests, ‘Come, Holy Ghost, our 
‘ souls inspire.” The whole article on this hymn by the same 
two is very able. 

But the masterpiece of Latin Hymnody is the ‘ Dies 
ire,’ with its stern and majestic simplicity, and its triple 
rhyming metre—a metre which is unique among Latin 
hymns, and which has been aptly compared to the successive 
ringing beats of a sledge-hammer on the anvil. The three- 
fold beat of the rhyme may be seen from the first verse :— 

‘ Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla, 
Teste David cum Sibylla.’ 


Most modern translations of the hymn, especially those in 
Church use, substitute for the third line ‘Crucis expandens 
‘ vexilla,’ herein following the Parisand other Missals. Dr. 
Alford’s rendering of the verse is :— 


‘ Day of anger, that dread Day 
Shall the Sign in Heaven display, 
And the Earth in ashes lay.’ 


Our readers will remember the magnificent effect with which 
a shortened translation of the ‘ Dies ire’ is introduced in 
Scott’s ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and the original in 
Goethe’s ‘Faust.’ As in the case of many another grand 
old hymn, the author is not certainly known. Thomas of 
Celano, who was one of the most distinguished pupils of 
St. Francis of Assisi, and who lived early in the thirteenth 
century, has probably the best claims to the honour. The 
whole case is well stated and argued in the Dictionary; and 
notices both of Thomas and Innocent III. will be found in 
the Appendix. 

We reluctantly pass on, leaving many glorious old hymns 
unmentioned, to more modern times. 

The history of the gradual developement of our English 
hymns is a very remarkable one. For, numerous as they 
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now are, they were for the 150 years which followed the 
Reformation practically non-existent. How was this ? What 
took their place? It is a story worth the telling, though we 
shall have to compress it into the very narrowest limits, 
referring to the Dictionary for details, under the heads 
‘English Psalters,’ ‘Old Version,’ and ‘Early English 
‘ Hymnody.’ Thomas Sternhold, groom of the robes to King 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI., was a sober and God-fearing 
man. Not altogether unlike Ephraem at Edessa, he was 
cut to the quick at the ribaldry and licentiousness of the 
songs of the day, and determined, like the man he was, to 
give them something better to sing in their stead. To this 
end he translated some of the Psalms of David into ballad 
metre, the old Long Measure. Now, curiously enough, 
Clément Marot, valet of the bedchamber to the French king 
Francis I., had done much the same a very short time 
before in France. Marot’s venture had been a brilliant 
success. Set to bright airs, his psalms were sung by high 
and low. His own prediction was carried out :— 


*O bien heureux qui voir pourra 
Fleurir le temps, que I’on orra 
Le laboureur 4 sa charrue, 
Le charretier parmy la rue, 
Et l’artisan en sa boutique 
Avecques un Pseaume ou cantique.’ 


Marot’s psalms were completed by Théodore de Béze, usually 
known as Beza, and became as it were the badge of the 
Huguenots. ‘Translated into Flemish, they were enthu- 
siastically welcomed in spite of the most rigorous measures 
taken by the Spanish with a view to their suppression.* 
Thomas Calberg, for instance, who was convicted of having 
copied some hymns from a book printed at Geneva, was 
burnt alive. As if that would stifle the new psalms! ‘The 
‘ psalms of Marot,’ to use Motley’s words, ‘ were as current 
‘ as the drugs of Molucca or the diamonds of Borneo.’ The 
real reason for the immense popularity of both Marot’s 
psalms and Luther’s hymns was this. Although the hymns 
of early hymnists, of Hilary and Ambrose, and their imme- 





* Compare the opening scene of Goethe’s ‘Egmont,’ where Jetter 
says:—‘ Da sollen wir nun die neuen Psalmen nicht singen; sie sind 
wahrlich gar schin in Rhymen gesetzt, und haben recht erbauliche 
Weisen. Die sollen wir nicht singen, aber Schelmenlieder, so viel wir 
wollen.’ 
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diate successors, had been composed for the singing of the 
whole congregation, for many generations the mouths of the 
laity had been closed in the services of the Church. All the 
more recent Latin hymns were arrogated to the clergy and 
choir; the ejaculation of the ‘ Kyrie eleison’ (‘ Lord have 
‘mercy upon us’) was the only part for the congregation 
to sing. But, when the people got hold of these new 
psalms and hymns written in the vulgar tongue, they sang 
them with a will. It was as if the flow of song had been 
pent up for centuries, and, now that the flood-gates were 
opened, was at last bursting forth with a force intensified 
tenfold. 

To return to the English Psalter, where the same in- 
fluences were at work. The immediate result of Stern- 
hold’s labours may not have been so startling at the time, 
but it was certainly not less enduring. Sternhold himself 
published a metrical version of thirty-seven Psalms in 1549. 
But, as he died soon after, John Hopkins, said to have been 
a schoolmaster and clergyman in Suffolk, brought out a 
second edition, to which he added seven of his own. During 
the reign of Queen Mary I. the English-speaking refugees 
at Geneva went on continuing the work thus begun, and in 
the year 1556 brought out an edition, containing fifty-one 
metrical versions of the Psalms. More were added from 
time to time during the years that immediately followed, 
until in 1562 appeared the Complete Psalter, which is so 
well known under the name of ‘the Old Version,’ and also 
as ‘Sternhold and Hopkins ;’ although as a matter of fact 
these two translators contributed only one hundred and seven 
of the psalms between them, of which number Sternhold 
claimed forty, Hopkins sixty-seven. It is also known as 
‘ Daye’s Psalter,’ from the name of its publisher. The title 
ran as follows: ‘The whole Book of Psalmes, collected into 
‘English meeter by T. Sternhold, John Hopkins, and 
‘ others: conferred with the Ebrue, with apt notes to sing 
‘them withal. Faithfully perused and alowed according to 
‘th’ ordre appointed in the Quene Maiesties Iniuntions:’ 
&c. The latest addition to this Psalter was made not earlier 
than 1581. 

Of this book the most contradictory opinions have been 
at various times formed and expressed. It was, for instance, 
bitterly attacked by Thomas Warton, as warmly defended 
by Bishop Beveridge. The fact is that its execution was 
most unequal. To give an example ortwo. What could be 
grander, in spite of the extraordinary mistake in line 5, than 
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these lines, which form a part of Sternhold’s translation of 
the 18th Psalm :— 


‘ The Lord descended from aboue, 

and bowed the heauens hie: 

And underneath his feete he cast 
the darknesse of the skie. 

On cherubs and on cherubims 
full royally he rode, 

And on the wings of all the winds 
came flying all abroade.’ 


And what a grand hymn we have in ‘ The Old Hundredth,’ 
‘ All people that on earth do dwell,’ which is in the Dic- 
tionary shown on pretty conclusive evidence to be the work 
of William Kethe, a Scotsman, and one of the Genevan 
refugees. By the way, no notice is taken of the almost 
certain construction of the line: ‘For why the Lord our 
‘God is good;’ where ‘for why’ has the meaning of 
‘ because,’ and should therefore not be followed by a note 
of interrogation, as in all modern collections. We may 
compare Chaucer’s ‘ Book of the Duchesse, 461’ :— 
‘He saw me nought, 
For why he heng his heed adoun.’ 


That is, he saw me not because he hung his head down. In 
like way the Prayer-book version of Psalm xvi. 11 should 
run: ‘ For why thou shalt not leave my soul in hell.’ The 
Authorised Version of these same words is: ‘ For thou wilt 
‘ not leave my soul in hell.’ 

But, if these are examples of fine hymns, what are we 
to say to the following extract from Hopkins’ version of the 
90th Psalm ? 


‘Thou grindest man through griefe and paine, 
to dust or clay and then, 
And then thou sai’st againe, returne 
again, ye sons of men.’ 


Or of these lines from Hopkins’ 77th Psalm ? 


‘ The cloudes that were both thick and Blacke 
did rain full plenteously ; 
The thunder in the aire did cracke, 
thy shafts abroad did flie.’ 


Or of these from Sternhold’s 22nd Psalm ? 


‘So many bulls do compasse mee, 
that be full strong of head. 
Yea, bulls so fat, as though they had 
in Basan field beene fed,’ 
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The Psalms are meant to be rhymed throughout, but many 
of the rhymes are, to put it mildly, imperfect. Thus ‘ con- 
‘ sider’ is in Psalm v. rhymed with ‘ prayer,’ in Psalm xvi. 
with ‘together ;’ and the word ‘ wonder’ is in two psalms 
(xxii. and lxxviii.) made to rhyme with ‘after.’ Still, im- 
perfect as the version may have been, it was popular. So 
we now have the answer to our former question : What took 
the place of original hymns in the English Church? It was 
nothing more nor less than the metrical Psalter. Calvin had 
settled that nothing might be sung in the Church services 
that was not directly taken from the Bible, with the result 
that there was to be no representative body of English 
hymns for some two centuries after Luther had set them 
going in Germany. For many years people acquiesced in 
the Old Version, not indeed without a good deal of grumbling. 
In Scotland, however, an amended version was brought out 
by the General Assembly of the Kirk in 1564, the main 
difference being that thirty of Hopkins’ versions were re- 
placed by others. Then James I. translated some thirty-one 
of the Psalms, which he gave to Sir William Alexander, 
afterwards Earl of Stirling, for correction and continuation. 
In 1631 Sir William had finished his task, and the new 
translation was published at the Oxford University Press, 
as the work of the late King, and its use was recommended 
by King Charles. In 1636 it was appended to the Scotch 
Service Book, the source of so much trouble. Then it died a 
natural death. 

It was not that no hymns were meanwhile being written. 
About the year 1580 one William Hunnis, ‘one of the 
‘ Gentlemen of his Maiesties honourable Chapell and Maister 
‘to the children of the same,’ wrote some strange little 
books of devotional poetry and hymns. One of these bore 
the euphuistic title, ‘Seuen Sobs of a Sorrowfull Soule for 
‘ Sinne, comprehending those seuen Psalmes of the Princelie 
‘ Prophet David, commonly called Poenitentiall: framed into 
‘a forme of familiar praiers, and reduced into meeter,’ &c. 
The importance of this lies in the fact that, though based on 
Holy Scripture, they are merely paraphrases, and in no sense 
of the word translations—a distinction of importance, as we 
shall see in the case of Addison, Watts, and others. Some 
of Hunnis’s verses are quaint to the verge of grotesqueness; 
for example :— 

‘Sinne may well be compar’d 
vnto a serpent vile, 
Which with his bodie, head, and taile, 
doth manie one beguile. 
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For where the serpent’s head 
to enter dooth begin, 

There all the bodie with the taile, 
apace comes sliding in,’ 


And stranger still, to our taste, are the opening verses based 
on the Lord’s Prayer :— 


‘ A thing thou art from which al things beginning took their name, 
And thou without beginning art, that gaue all things the same. 
We call thee God, some Jehouah, some Tetragrammaton : 

By all thy names thou are the thing, wee all depend upon.’ 


In Germany, meanwhile, many great hymns had been 
written. Coleridge went so far as to say that ‘ Luther did 
‘as much for the Reformation by his hymns as by his trans- 
‘lation of the Bible.’ Luther’s grand hymn ‘ Ein feste 
‘ burg ist unser Gott’ is compared by Carlyle to ‘a sound 
‘ of Alpine avalanches, or the first murmur of earthquakes.’ 
Heine called it ‘the Marseillaise of the Reformation.’ Lord 
Selborne has written the best English translation of it. 
Luther wrote thirty-seven hymns altogether, eleven of which 
are translated or paraphrased from the Latin. And Luther 
had many able followers. But all this was still as a sealed 
book to English congregations. The Psalms must do for 
them, and nothing but the Psalms; except, indeed, if it be 
an exception, some few more or less clumsily translated 
passages of Scripture placed by way of a supplement at the 
end of the metrical Psalter. It was the widespread ignorance 
of music throughout England that, more than anything else, 
hindered the introduction of such hymns as those of Luther, 
with their unusual and often complex metres. Only the most 
regular metres could be employed, and they from their con- 
stant use were sure soon to become monotonous. Luther, 
on the other hand, found ready to hand many more or less 
elaborate melodies and chorales already familiar to the people 
at large. 

At this point it will be convenient to mention a very 
remarkable hymn, apparently the original of the ‘ Jerusalem, 
‘ my happy home,’ of our hymn-books. The hymn in ques- 
tion is in the British Museum, in a thin quarto manuscript 
volume of 124 pages, which contains a number of songs, chiefly 
religious, of the time of Queen Elizabeth, and which seems 
to have been written about the year 1600. The superscrip- 
tion is ‘By F. B. P. to the tune of Diana,’ and the hymn 
consists of twenty-six verses. It is not known who F. B. P. 
was. Perhaps the initials stand (as has been conjectured by 
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a great authority on hymns, the late Mr. David Sedgwick) 
for ‘Francis Baker, Pater ’—that is, priest. But this is a 
mere guess, The hymn itself is therefore, like so many 
of the great Latin hymns, anonymous. It contains a 
quaint and vigorous account of the glories of the New 
Jerusalem. It was clearly not meant to be sung in church; 
and so the longing for heaven—a longing which has been 
so strongly objected to in Faber’s ‘O Paradise ’—does not 
strike us as at all unreal. Let these stanzas bear witness to 
its merits :— 
‘ Within thy gates no thing doeth come 
that is not passinge cleane, 
No spiders nest, noe Durt noe Dust 
nor filthe may there be seene.’ 


‘ Ah my sweete home hierusaleme 
would god I were in thee, 
Would god my woes were at an end 

thy ioyes that I might see.’ 


Space alone prevents our further discussing the interesting 
questions of its probable source and relation to kindred 
hymns, especially one by William Prid, printed in 1585, 
and beginning ‘ O mother dear Hierusalem.’ They are most 
thoroughly treated in the Dictionary. 

From time to time lame attempts were made to mend the 
Old Version, which, as we have seen, certainly did require 
mending. William Barton, a clergyman of Leicester, pub- 
lished a version in 1644, which was ushered in by a flourish 
of trumpets. For instance, his friend Arthur Jackson, at 
that time rector of St. Faith’s under St. Paul’s, addressed 
Barton in terms dangerously near fulsome flattery. These 
are some verses of his on the occasion :— 


‘ Israel’s sweet Psalmist now in English metre 
Wee have, and ne’re till now; and ’tis the sweeter 
(Mee thinks) because so plain; nor doth affect 
To keep the Hebrew phrase and dialect.’ 


But it was the old story of the mountain in labour. Barton’s 
version was mediocrity itself, and, though several times 
reprinted up to 1682, is now a dead letter, as it deserves 
to be. 

The other metrical Psalter was the so-called New Version, 
brought out by two impecunious poetasters, Nahum Tate 
and Nicholas Brady, in 1696, and sanctioned by an Order in 
Council of William III. allowing and permitting its use. 

VOL. CLXXIX. NO. CCCLXVIII. = 
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From a literary point of view it was undoubtedly a failure, 
but a failure where success seems to be a virtual impossibility. 
In the first place it was not so faithful to the original as the 
Old Version, and, as Lord Selborne says, ‘a reverent taste 
‘is likely to be more offended by the frequent sacrifice, in 
‘the New, of depth of tone and accuracy of sense to a fluent 
‘commonplace correctness of versification and diction, than 
* by any excessive homeliness in the Old.’ Opinions were at 
the time divided into two hostile camps, and the adherents 
of the New and Old Versions displayed a good deal of bitter- 
ness in this battle of the books. Bishop Beveridge, in a 
small book which was published in 1710, defends the Old, 
on the grounds that it was old, understood of the people, 
and conferred with the Hebrew. Then he proceeds to attack 
the new book. Tate and Brady had used the word ‘tragedy,’ 
and he pours upon it the vials of his scorn. He imagines 
some countryman quieting guilty scruples and going to see a 
tragedy, with the thought that David had tragedies, there- 
fore they must be right. On the other hand, Thomas 
Browne exclaims against the ‘ rascal old bards and brace of 
‘ dull knaves.’? And again he says :— 


‘I’m not such a coxcomb, ‘stead of new Psalms to learn old, 
Or to quit Tate and Brady for Hopkins and Sternhold.’ 


A paper by Cowper in Number 26 of ‘ The Connoisseur,’ 
written of course many years later, gives a graphic picture 
of the battle between the two versions, which was even 
then being waged. 


‘ The good old practice of psalm-singing is, indeed, wonderfully im- 
proved in many country churches since the days of Sternhold and 
Hopkins; and there is scarce a parish clerk who has so little taste as 
not to pick his staves out of the New Version. This has occasioned 
great complaints in some places, where the clerk has been forced to 
bawl by himself, because the rest of the congregation cannot find the 
psalm at the end of their prayer-books, while others are highly dis- 
gusted at the innovation, und stick as obstinately to the Old Version 
as to the Old Style. The tunes themselves have also been new-set to 
jiggish measures; and the sober drawl, which used to accompany the 
two first staves of the Hundredth Psalm, with the “ Gloria Patri,” is now 
split into as many quavers as an Italian air.’ 


The true objection to these, and all metrical Psalters, seems 
to be that they entirely sacrifice the life and spirit, which 


our prose translations of the Psalms have contrived to pre- 
serve, 
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After all, some of the Psalms in the New Version are 
really good, and keep their place in hymn-books to this day. 
Such as the 34th, ‘ Through all the changing scenes of life ;’ 
the 42nd, ‘ As pants the hart for cooling streams ;’ the 51st, 
‘ Have mercy, Lord, on me;’ and the 84th, ‘O God of hosts, 
‘the mighty Lord.’ In 1703 a Supplement was added, 
containing the good old version of the ‘ Benedicite,’ to- 
gether with new translations of some of the Canticles. The 
Christmas hymn, ‘While shepherds watched their flocks 
‘by night,’ is the best thing in the Supplement. It has 
been attributed to Tate, but is probably the work of another 
hand. 

The first English hymn-book was the work of George 
Wither, and was brought out in 1623 under the title of ‘ The 
‘Hymns and Songs of the Church.’ Wither was at first an 
ardent Royalist, always a staunch Churchman, and a real 
poet. But his book, besides a good deal of gold, contains at the 
same time not a littledross. For example, his 66th song for 
the Festival of the Conversion of St. Paul is little better than 
doggerel. It begins thus :— 


‘A blest Conversion, and a strange 
Was that, when Saul a Paul became: 
And, LORD, for making such a change, 
We praise and glorifie thy Name. 

For whilst he went from place to place, 

To persecute thy 7’ruth and Thee 
(And running to perdition was) 
By powrefull Grace cal’d backe was he.’ 


But this must not be taken as a specimen of the general 
character of the work. On the whole, the gold predominates 
largely over the dross. The book was peculiarly ill fated. 
The King granted Wither a patent, recommending that it 
should be bound up with the Book of Common Prayer. Vested 
interests, however, were concerned. The Stationers’ Com- 
pany, who had the privilege of printing the metrical Psalters, 
objected, and their objection held good. So Wither lost the 
profit which seemed within his grasp. In 1641 he published 
as a kind of second edition of the Hymns and Songs his 
‘ Haleluiah or Britan’s Second Remembrancer,’ which he 
dedicated to the Long Parliament. But his ill luck still 
dogged him. In spite of the merits of the book, it was and 
remained a complete failure. 

Thomas Ken, who was made Bishop of Bath and Wells in 
1685, was one of the seven that refused to read James IL.’s 
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Declaration of Indulgence, and he was also one of the Non- 
Jurors. In ‘the wonderful year,’ 1666, he had been elected 
a Fellow of his old school Winchester, and some years after 
wrote a ‘ Manual of Prayers,’ for the use of the Winchester 
scholars. Toa later edition of this Manual he added the 
well-known and beautiful Morning and Evening Hymns, 
beginning respectively ‘Awake my soul and with the sun,’ 
and ‘ All praise to thee, my God, this night,’ together with 
a scarcely less beautiful midnight hymn, ‘ My God, now I 
‘from sleep awake.’ For the full text of this, as well as for 
a most interesting discussion of the literary points connected 
with these hymns, we must refer our readers to the Dic- 
tionary. The Bishop published two editions of these three 
hymns (which are immeasurably better than any others that 
he wrote), by no means agreeing with each other, in 1695 
and again in 1709. It is agreed that the later edition gives 
his revised text. 

Joseph Addison owes most of his fame in modern times to 
his prose style; but in his own generation he owed most of 
his renown, and also of his preferments, to his poetry. In 
No. 465 of the ‘Spectator’ (August 23, 1712), he pub- 
lished a paraphrase of the 19th Psalm:—‘ The spacious 
‘ firmament on high.’ In spite of faults which have been 
found with it, this paraphrase is as truly successful as the 
average translations of the Psalms had been failures. How 
was this? It was because his was a free paraphrase and not 
a translation. In other words, he did not attempt the use- 
less task of trying to put the new wine into old bottles. 
And herefrom translators in general, not merely of the 
Psalms, will do well to take a hint. Addison had in an 
earlier number of the ‘ Spectator’ (441, July 26 of the same 
year) translated with equal success ‘The Lord my pasture 
* shall prepare.’ This Psalm has been paraphrased or imi- 
tated by many versifiers, among others by Watts, ‘The 
* Lord my Shepherd is, I shall be well supplied,’ and in our 
own times by Sir Henry Baker, ‘ The King of love my Shep- 
‘herd is.’ Our readers will probably agree with us that the 
last of the three, the favourite hymn of the late Bishop 
Fraser of Manchester, best represents the tenderness of the 
original, and is the best fitted to be sung by a Christian 
congregation. A most extraordinary, and happily quite un- 
proved, attempt to assign these hymns of Addison to Andrew 
Marvell was made by Captain Thomson, who in 1876 
brought out an edition of Marvell’s works. 

We have said that Wither’s ‘Hymns and Songs of the 
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‘Church’ was the first English hymn-book. But the first 
great hymn-writer, and the real founder of British hymnology, 
was Isaac Watts, commonly known as Dr. Watts. He was 
born at Southampton in 1674, and though puny in body was 
quick in wits. After leaving school, he stayed some time at 
home, continuing his studies, and on one occasion com- 
plained to his father, a sturdy Nonconformist, of the Psalms 
sung in the chapel. ‘Give us something better,’ said the 
father. At which challenge the young man—he was about 
twenty years of age at the time—wrote the hymn be- 
ginning 
‘ Prepare the glories of the Lamb 
Amidst His Father’s throne ; 
Prepare new honours for His name, 
And songs before unknown.’ 


One at least of his hymns, the one beginning ‘ There is a 
‘land of pure delight,’ is said to have been inspired by the 
beautiful scenery of the New Forest seen across the 
Southampton Water, especially this verse :— 


* Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Stand dress’d in living green.’ 


Dr. Watts, no doubt, wrote a great deal too much, and 
many, nay most, of his 454 hymns are marred by something 
or other which offends our taste. But the best are very 
good indeed; for exa.nple, ‘When I survey the wondrous 
‘ Cross,’ ‘Jesus shall reign where’er the sun,’ and ‘ Our 
‘God our help in ages past.’ It may not be apparent 
at first sight that these last two are based on the 72nd 
and 90th Psalms respectively. Watts was a man of real 
and wide learning. He wrote on many subjects, among 
others on astronomy and on logic, his treatise on which 
was for many years a textbook at Oxford. ‘As long as 
‘ pure nervous English, unaffected fervour, strong simplicity, 
‘and liquid yet manly sweetness are admitted to be charac- 
‘ teristics of a good hymn, works such as these must command 
‘ admiration.’ 

Philip Doddridge, like Watts, an Independent, born in 
1702, wrote some excellent hymns ; for instance, ‘ Ye servants 
‘ of the Lord,’ and best of all the Sacramental hymn, ‘ My 
‘God, and is Thy table spread?’ This was added to the 
Appendix at the end of the New Version; but, curiously 
enough, no one exactly knows by whom or when. It is 
strange to find Church of England hymnals toning down on 
theological grounds some of Doddridge’s expressions. For 
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instance, instead of ‘rich banquet of His flesh and blood,’ 
we read ‘ memorial ;’ instead of ‘ Why are its dainties all in 
‘vain ?’ we read ‘ bounties.’ 

The Methodist movement began to affect hymnody in 
1737, in which year John Wesley published in Charlestown 
‘A Collection of Psalms and Hymns,’ seventy in number, 
many of them translated by the compiler, especially from 
the German. But it was his younger brother Charles that 
was the hymnist of the new party. In 1740 Charles Wesley 
published some of his hymns, many of them written long 
before, in conjunction with John. From that date until his 
death in 1788 his heart never ceased inditing of a good 
matter, Among his last words to his brother were: ‘I 
‘have lived and I die in the communion of the Church of 
‘ England, and I will be buried in the yard of my parish 
‘church.’ So that his hymns may fairly be claimed by the 
Church. When we say that he wrote over 6,000 hymns, 
some on cards as he rode across country on horseback, it 
will be obvious that he must have written some weak ones 
among that huge number. The marvel is that so few are 
weak. Among the more beautiful of them are ‘Jesu, lover 
‘of my soul,’ ‘Lo! He comes with clouds descending,’ 
‘ Soldiers of Christ arise,’ and the Christmas hymn, ‘ Hark 
‘how all the welkin rings,’ so well known in its modern 
form, ‘ Hark, the Herald Angels sing.’ 

From 1740 until 1780 the Wesleys published only their 
own hymns. In 1780 the authorised Wesleyan Hymn- 
Book appeared with a characteristic preface by John. 
In the course of it he says: ‘I am persuaded no such 
‘hymn-book as this has as yet been published in the 
‘ English language. In what other publication of the kind 
‘have you so distinct and full an account of Scriptural 
‘ Christianity?’ And again: ‘In these hymns there is no 
‘ doggerel; no blotches; nothing put in to patch up the 
‘rhyme; no feeble expletives. . . . Here are, allow me to 
‘ say, both the purity, the strength, and the elegance of the 
‘English language; and, at the same time, the most 
‘ simplicity and plainness, suited to every capacity.’ 

Yet Charles Wesley’s hymns would never have influ- 
enced the Church, as they certainly have done, but for the 
intervention of Martin Madan, a man of peculiar opinions, 
a cousin of Cowper, and the first chaplain of the Lock 
Hospital. He wrote no hymns, but in 1760 brought out a 
collection of 170 Psalms and Hymns, to which three years 
after he added an appendix of 24 more. These he 
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borrowed and mended, more often marred, without any 
leave and without any scruple, chiefly, but not exclusively, 
with the view of bringing them into accordance with his 
ultra-Calvinistic views. The influence which his collection 
exercised on the hymnody of the Church of England can 
scarcely be exaggerated. His mutilated texts were again 
and again reprinted, and in their turn borrowed during the 
next hundred years. 

This may be a convenient opportunity for asking and 
trying to answer the question, Is it a justifiable proceeding 
to modify the text of a hymn? Now, this modification 
may be effected in two ways; by omitting objectionable 
verses, and by direct alteration of the words. Lord Selborne 
would allow the process of omission, not that of alteration ; 
and there can be no doubt whatever that to tamper with 
works of literary excellence is to tread on very dangerous 
ground. But is it not sometimes an unfortunate necessity ? 
To give an example of what we mean, the last stanza of 
Doddridge’s fine hymn, ‘Ye Servants of the Lord,’ runs 
thus :-— 

‘ Christ shall the banquet spread 
With His own Royal hand ; 
And raise that favourite servant’s head 
Amid the angelic band.’ 


What of the word ‘ favourite’? Does it not go far to spoil 
the whole hymn? But we substitute ‘faithful,’ and how 
different the verse becomes! 
Again, Watts’s version of the 100th Psalm originally 
began :— 
‘ Sing to the Lord with joyful voice ; 
Let every land His name adore ; 
The British Isles shall send the noise 
Across the ocean to the shore. 


Nations attend before His throne 
With solemn fear, with sacred joy.’ 


John Wesley—the man who in that same preface had so 
bitterly complained of the alterations made in his own and 
his brother’s hymns, but who never scrupled to alter hymns 
himself—omitted the first verse altogether, and began the 
second 
‘ Before Jehovah’s awful throne 
Ye nations bow with sacred joy.’ 


The changes are simple, but how vast the improvement ! 
But a few isolated examples such as these must not be 
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taken as any justification of the bungling work of amateur 
compilers, the men who in cold blood convert poetry into 
doggerel, sense into nonsense. For a horrible example of 
this crime let us see the changes made in a fine hymn— 
again one by Doddridge :— 
‘ Hark, the glad sound! The Saviour comes, 
The Saviour promised long: 
Let every heart prepare a throne, 
And every voice a song.’ 


This is both poetry and sense. It is scarcely credible that 
one compiler, who probably prided himself on the blunder 
he had made, changed the last two lines to 


‘ Let every heart be melody, 
And every voice a song.’ 


thus destroying both poetry and sense. For how can a 
heart be melody? How can a voice be a song ? 

Another instance. The second verse of Watts’s beautiful 
hymn ‘ When I survey the wondrous Cross’ runs thus :— 


‘ Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast 
Save in the death of Christ my God ; 
All the vain things that charm me most 
I sacrifice them to His blood.’ 


This has been travestied into :— 


*O may I know no other boast, 
Than Christ and His atoning blood: 
The vain delights that charm me most, 
I plunge beneath that saving flood.’ 


Could anything be weaker than to talk of plunging de- 
lights beneath a flood ! 

Yet we find Wesley changing Watts, Toplady changing 
Wesley, Montgomery changing Toplady’s beautiful ‘ Rock 
‘of Ages.’ Andsoon. In fact, when all is said and done, 
judicious alteration is at times, as we have said, an unfortu- 
nate necessity. Only let the changes be made by a poet, 
and most tenderly, most sparingly, only in cases of dire 
necessity. Let not the result be, as it so often is, a stucco 
addition to a marble palace. There is one comfort— Valida 
‘est veritas et prevalebit.? That is to say, the best text 
will be sure to prevail inthe longrun. And we are delighted 
to see this unholy custom of tampering with the texts of 
beautiful hymns growing less and less common every year. 
It was once the rule, it is now the rare exception. It is 
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scarcely possible to overstate the influence for good which 
Lord Selborne’s ‘Book of Praise’ has exercised in this 
respect on all hymn-books published after 1862. 

In 1779 John Newton, ‘once an infidel and libertine,’ 
then curate of Olney, brought out a collection of 348 hymns— 
281 of which were by himself, 67 by the poet Cowper—which 
he called the ‘Olney Hymns.’ Many of these are very good, 
and there is little difference as to quality between the work 
of the poet and that of the versifier; thus justifying 
Newton’s dictum that there was ‘a style and manner suited 
‘ to the composition of hymns, which may be more success- 
‘ fully, or at least more easily, attained by a versifier than by 
‘a poet.’ * As many as twenty-five of them are admitted into 
Lord Selborne’s ‘ Book of Praise.’ Newton wrote, among 
others, ‘How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,’ and 
‘ Glorious things of Thee are spoken.’ Cowper’s best was 
‘ Hark my soul, it is the Lord ;’ but all his are good. About 
one of Cowper’s there is a remarkable story told. In 
January, 1773, Cowper, then in the utmost despondency, 
made up his mind that it was God’s will that he should 
destroy himself. So he hired a post-chaise, proposing to 
drown himself at a particular part of the river. The driver 
missed his way, and soon after the cloud of gloom lifted for 
a time. Cowper then wrote the hymn ‘God moves in a 
‘mysterious way.’ So runs the story, but Dr. Julian 
in one of the short critical notices in which he is so strong, 
shows that it cannot be accepted as strictly true. To 
this hymn when printed in the ‘Olney Hymns’ (book iii. 
hymn 15) are prefixed the words ‘Light shining out of 
* Darkness.’ 

During the eighteenth century, as we have seen, the best 
hymns had, as a rule, been written by Nonconformists. But 
at last the Church of England began to awake from her 
torpor. It has been estimated that in the last forty years 
of that century (1760-1800) some half-dozen hymn-books 
had been issued by Churchmen, and these crude compilations 
from Congregational and Wesleyan sources. Whereas in the 
course of the next fifty years no less than two hundred Church 
hymnals were brought out, to a large extent of very superior 
workmanship, better in selection and better in arrangement. 
And now, in 1826, John Keble published his ‘Christian 
‘ Year.’ Although he was a poet rather than a hymn-writer 
—and yet such hymns as ‘ Sun of my soul’ are contained in 





* Preface to the ‘Olney Hymns.’ 
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that work—he stimulated others to a marked extent. Then, 
too, Bishop Heber wrote ‘ From Greenland’s icy mountains,’ 
‘Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty,’ ‘ Brightest and 
* best of the Sons of the morning ;’ Lyte his beautiful even- 
ing hymn, ‘Abide with me.’ About the same time the 
Church revival carried on by John Henry Newman (‘ Lead, 
‘kindly Light’), Pusey, and others, led the thoughts of 
men to the choicest old hymns, especially Latin. And the 
publication of Bunsen’s ‘ Gesangbuch,’ in 1833, in which he 
sorely complained of the liberties taken with old German 
hymns, directed attention, almost for the first time, to a 
new and rich source. Soon such translators arose as Isaac 
Williams, John Chandler, and, above all, John Mason Neale 
from the Latin and Greek, and Catherine Winkworth from 
the German. It is not too much to say that many of their 
translations constitute first-rate English hymns. 

It would be quite impossible even to name the hymn- 
writers of the last fifty years, so rich has been the harvest. 
It is equally impossible to enumerate the hymn-books, even 
if we should confine ourselves to those of the Church of 
England, which has now produced some five hundred hymnals, 
embodying the work of about two hundred and fifty authors or 
translators, while their hymns amount to over ten thonsand. 

Of one hymn-book—certainly the most successful and, 
perhaps, the best in our times—we must give some account. 
In the year 1859 a syndicate of the holders of the copyright 
of certain hymnals, looking upon the great diversity of 
collections then in use as an evil, agreed to combine and thus 
bring out a hymn-book which should appeal to a wider 
number of worshippers than any heretofore published. A 
trial edition was accordingly issued, and towards the end of 
1861 appeared—‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern for Use in the 
‘ Services of the Church.’ This book contained 273 hymns 
in all, of which 132 (far too many in proportion to the size 
of the book) were from the Latin, ten from the German, 
while 119 were English hymns already in Church use, and 
twelve original. 

‘Its success was unparalleled in the history of hymnology, 
‘Watts and the Wesleyan hymn-book alone excepted.’ 
Many causes contributed to this success, but most important 
of these was the happily chosen title. ‘A great wave of 
‘ religious enthusiasm was passing over the Church, and 
‘things old and primitive were esteemed of great value. 
‘ Men were beginning to long for something of the old way 
‘ of thinking, and fragrant with the old flavour. ... The 
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‘ one word “ Ancient” in the title was a magician’s wand.’ 
Nevertheless, the first edition was very imperfect. The texts 
of the hymns were sadly mutilated, the scope most limited. 
An Appendix of 113 new hymns, published in 1868, somewhat 
enlarged the range of subjects; and in 1875 an entirely re- 
modelled edition was brought out containing 473 hymns, in 
every way an improvement on its predecessors. The texts 
were purer, and the several parts better proportioned. 
Lastly, in 1889, appeared a further Appendix, making the 
total number of hymns up to 638, which has gone far to 
make it representative of English hymnody up to the date 
of its compilation. 

It has been suggested, by the present Bishop of Exeter 
among others, that the present would be a suitable time for 
issuing an authoritative Church of England hymnal. But, 
for our part, we agree with Dr. Julian that ‘ to present a 
‘book to the Church which shall be The Book of Common 
‘ Praise, in the same sense and with the same acceptableness 
‘ as the Prayer-book is The Book of Common Prayer, requires 
‘ a combination of circumstances and of men which does not 
exist.’ 

In America no less activity in the writing and compiling 
of hymns has been displayed than in England. At the 
beginning of the present century in an American hymn-book 
an original hymn by an American writer was quite excep- 
tional. Things are very different now. At least one hymn 
in five, it is said, is of native birth. And some of the 
American hymn-writers, notably Edmund Hamilton Sears, 
Dr. Ray Palmer, and Bishops Coxe and Doane, have a repu- 
tation almost as great on this side of the Atlantic as in 
America. 

Before taking leave of this delightful subject, we must 
point out one aspect of it which we have, perhaps, hinted at, 
but which we have not stated in so many words. It is the 
catholic nature of hymns. Hymns in the truest and best 
sense form an Eirenicon. Here, if nowhere else, Christians, 
whatever may be their exact creed, can stand on the ground 
of their common faith. All minor differences are left out of 
sight, are forgotten. Church hymnals of an advanced type 
use, for instance, the hymns of Watts and Doddridge, without 
stopping to consider that they were written by Independents. 
Witness, too, these words of Dr. Neale, written in 1865: 
‘ Bernard would have been surprised, could he have foreseen 
‘ by how many varying sects his poem would be sung. The 
‘ course of a few days brought me requests to use it from a 
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‘minister of the Scotch Establishment, a Swedenborgian 
‘ minister, and a hymn-book for the use of the “ American 
‘ “Evangelical Lutheran Church,” sanctioned by the “ Mini- 
‘ “sterium of Pennsylvania,” which extracts largely from it.’ 
May we quote, also, Lord Selborne’s words? ‘It is refresh- 
‘ ing to turn aside from the divisions of the Christian world 
‘and to rest for a little time in the sense of that inward 
‘ unity which, after all, subsists among all good Christians.’ 

In conclusion, let us give Dr. Julian our cordial thanks 
for the labour and love which have produced this most valu- 
able and interesting book. And, gratitude being a ‘ sense 
‘ of favours to come,’ let us suggest a further field for his 
labours. Both Mone and Daniel are out of print. What 
better opportunity could be found than the present for bring- 
ing out a thesaurus of hymns, which should be as superior in 
accuracy and arrangement as this Dictionary is to anything 
which has preceded it ? 





Art. IlI.—Histoire de mon Temps: Mémoires du Chancelier 
Pasquier. Tome deuxiéme. Paris: 1893. 


We: return to the consideration of this important work, 
the first part of which we lately reviewed. The second 
volume of Duc Pasquier’s ‘Memoirs’ comprises the most 
momentous period of the history of Europe in the present 
century: the fall of Napoleon, and the restoration of the 
monarchy of the Bourbons, through the Allied arms. It 
forms a valuable contribution to the literature of France; 
if it does not reach the true historical level, it is in many 
respects an instructive commentary on the memorable events 
to which it refers, and we have read it with no ordinary 
pleasure and interest. Much of the information contained 
in it has been forestalled by documents already published ; 
a few of its statements are not correct; others place facts 
in a deceptive light, and are falsely coloured by patriotic 
sentiment; and we dissent from some of the author’s 
conclusions. But it is not the less a performance of real 
merit, revealing an earnest desire to record the truth, 
intelligence of a very high order, and especially a lofty and 
judicial turn of mind, in striking contrast with the memoirs 
of the day; and, as it describes impressions as they were 
formed at the time, in singularly graceful and dignified 
language, it is throughout attractive and life-like. 
The personal reminiscences of the distinguished author are, 
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naturally, the most valuable part of the work; and, as his 
official position brought him into contact with many of the 
leading personages of the age—placed him, so to speak, in 
the midst of the scenes of a wonderful and most striking 
drama of events, and revealed them largely to him from 
their inner side—these form precious materials in many 
instances for a history even yet not completely written. 
Pasquier has given us new and interesting details respecting 
the extraordinary plot of Malet; he has described very 
fully, and from the best sources, the state of opinion in 
Paris and France in 1812-13-14, and especially the ex- 
haustion of the imperilled nation; he has delineated 
clearly many of the scenes which formed the prelude to 
the fall of the Empire; he has dwelt at length, and with 
extreme candour, on the conduct of the Allies in the hour of 
their triumph, and on the policy and acts of the provisional 
government which ruled France for a few weeks before 
Louis XVIII. took the helm of the State; he has done 
justice to Napoleon’s attitude after the sceptre and the 
sword had been stricken from his hands, while he does not 
conceal the Emperor’s fatal errors; and he has indicated, 
with a discriminating hand, the first grave faults com- 
mitted by the Bourbon Government. These records are of 
peculiar interest, and the author, besides, has thrown much 
fresh light on two or three of the worst incidents of an 
age of violence, when crime seemed natural to personages 
even in the highest places. The references to the nego- 
tiations at Prague and Chatillon, inspired evidently by 
Caulaincourt, though not without a certain degree of value, 
are too instinct with national prejudice to be a trustworthy 
account of the facts; and the same may be said of the 
many allusions to the gigantic contest of 1812-14, though 
here, too, we have found something to learn. If, too, the 
point of view of the author is occasionally not altogether 
correct, his narrative is pervaded throughout by a moderate 
and impartial spirit, which makes even its defects venial ; 
and his skill in portraiture is remarkable. 

This volume begins with the eventful campaign of 1812. 
Disregarding the silent condemnation of France, already 
exhausted by incessant war, and having received the lip- 
service of the heads of an overawed Continent at a pageant 
of idle state at Dresden, Napoleon had advanced into the 
depths of Muscovy with a huge, but immature and 
ill-organised, host, composed of many races and tongues; 
and before Wilna and Witepsk had been reached the 
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enterprise wore an ominous aspect. The good sense of 
Frenchmen was not deceived by pompous and mendacious 
Imperial bulletins, and the Emperor’s boast, ‘Did Hannibal 
‘look behind him when he crossed the Alps to descend on 
*‘ Rome?’ was ridiculed as the worst kind of claptrap. The 
consternation became general when it was ascertained that 
the Grand Army had passed Smolensk; Decrés, the well- 
known Minister of Marine—an able, if a somewhat despond- 
ing, man—expressed his fears in no measured language :— 


‘ He could have organised in his rear the ancient provinces of Poland, 
separated from the Russian Empire, and have been enabled either to 
dictate peace or to begin in the spring a decisive campaign. . . . And 
what everyone sees the Emperor will not see, or is mad enough to 
disregard everything that seems to challenge his presumptuous hopes. 
. . . He thinks that he will get out of the difficulty by calling for 
more conscripts. The Senate has just given him 140,000, which 
makes 440,000 in a single year. And do you suppose that a cord so 
strained can long hold together? No; I tell you he is a lost man.’ 


These views were shared by Napoleon’s most devoted 
followers, by Savary, La Valette, and, in fact, by all of the 
highest functionaries who had remained in Paris. Baraguay 
d’Hilliers at Wilna foretold a disaster; Bassano alone—a 


sanguine and dangerous flatterer—was confident, up to the 
last, in Poland :— 


‘M. Baraguay d’Hilliers perceived the difficulties gathering around 
him ; he foresaw that the communications he was charged to protect 
would be interrupted. M. de Bassano, established at Wilna with 
some members of the diplomatic body, scoffed at everything that 
suggested a doubt of ultimate success.’ 


Pasquier’s references to the military events of the cam- 
paign do not require particular notice. He confirms the 
testimony of most writers that Napoleon was ill at Borodino, 
and not able to direct the attack; he dwells on the mistake 
of lingering for weeks at Moscow; he asserts that the 
Emperor—lord of a flattering Continent—could not have 
ventured to winter in the city’s ruins, with an enfeebled 
army, far from the Elbe and the Oder. He glances, also, at 
the horrors of the retreat, and maintains that, if Napoleon 
was unequal to himself, on more than one occasion, at this 
awful crisis, his power over the minds of his troops, and his 


genius in war, were conspicuously seen at the tragic passage 
of the Beresina :— 


‘Such was his ascendency over the soldiery who perished in his 
train that not a symptom of disobedience appeared, not a murmur was 
heard in that army dying of cold and famine. A similar example was 
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never, perhaps, given in history. To those who beheld him on the 
banks of the Beresina hurrying up and down, staff in hand, that 
unknown tract, absorbed in his calculations of his chances of passing 
and eluding the enemy, giving his orders with imperturbable presence 
of mind and calmness, and finally triumphing over difficulties which 
anyone else would have thought insurmountable, he never appeared 
more truly great.’ 


Pasquier adds considerably to our previous knowledge 
respecting Malet and his strange enterprise, the intelligence 
of which was received by Napoleon at Smolensk, during the 
retreat from Moscow. As Prefect of the Police he investigated 
the whole affair, the documents relating to it passing through 
his hands ; and it was more menacing to the Imperial régime 
than any writer we know of has hitherto supposed. One 
Royalist at least, and probably more, was associated with 
Malet in his designs; the forged decree of the Senate was 
conceived in the interest of the fallen House of Bourbon, while 
the forged order of the day placed the control of the army, 
and the government, in fact, in Republican hands. The 
following is a revelation to us, at least; and it deserves 
special notice that the settlement of France put forward by 
Malet, as falling in with the national aspirations and wishes, 
nearly coincides with the arrangements made by the vic- 
torious Coalition in 1814:— 


‘The Senatus Consultum’ nominated as members of the provi- 
sional government men notorious for their royalist and anti-revolu- 
tionary principles). M. Mathieu de Montmorency, M. Alexis de 
Noailles appeared on the list by the side of the Abbé Sieyés. The 
marriage of Marie Louise was annulled, the infant Napoleon was de- 
clared illegitimate, the conscription and part of the indirect taxes were 
abolished. The Pope’s dominions were restored to him, a congress 
was to treat of a general pacification, and France would facilitate this 
by returning to her ancient boundaries. The non-alienation of the 
national domains was guaranteed. The term “non-alienation” ad- 
mitted many different interpretations, ‘The Order of the Day, signed 
by Malet, was not less extraordinary ; it conferred the command of the 
troops on Generals Guidal, Desnoyers, and Pailhardy, all three revolu- 
tionists. General Lecourbe, a personal enemy of Napoleon, the most 
determined of Jacobins, was appointed commander-in-chief of a central 
army to be assembled near Paris.’ 


Of the conspiracy itself little need be said; its ultimate 
success was not possible; but it is singular how much success 
was attained. The accidental cause of this, according to 
Pasquier, was that there was no military police in the 
capital; the duties of such a force devolved on the garrison, 
and a small detachment of the Imperial Guards; and it was 
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found to be not difficult to lead astray the chiefs of part of 
the soldiery by forged papers, and by the presence of Malet, 
in uniform, on the spot. But it is astonishing that an 
obscure conspirator of the kind should have been enabled to 
throw Savary and Pasquier into prison, even for a short 
time, and to instal one of his satellites in the Ministry of 
Police; and it was an ominous and most significant fact 
that functionaries, even in high places, were perfectly ready 
to believe in the fable that the Empire had disappeared 
with its author, and that a provisional government reigned in 
its stead. Frochot, the Prefect of the Seine, actually gave 
directions to admit the successors of Napoleon into the 
Hotel de Ville :— 


‘M. Frochot read in the orders given him by the officer commanding 
the cohort that the Imperial Government had been abolished; that a 
commission, in the nature of a provisional government, had been 
established, and was to hold its sittings in the Hétel de Ville; and 
that, if necessary, the tocsin was to be rung as a kind of appeal to the 
nation. These revolutionary measures threw him off his balance. 
“Well,” he said to Soulier, “ what do you want? You will require a 
room for the commission and a room for the staff. The commission 
can take its seats in the great hall; the staff can go to the lower rooms 
in the Hotel de Ville.” Then, leaving his office, he went into the 
great hall, spoke to the concierge, ordered him to fetch a table and 
chairs, and hurried off to his own private apartments. He asked for 


horses, and resolved to go as quickly as possible to see the Arch- 
Chancellor.’ 


The conspiracy of Malet was stifled in blood; its author 
and his instruments were condemned to death. These exe- 
cutions were generally approved; but the attitude of the 
capital was not one of sympathy with the Emperor and his 
son ; it was rather one of levity and cool indifference, and of 
malicious pleasure at the trick that had been played on Savary. 
Events of the most serious and tragical import quickly 
occurred to give a new turn to opinion. Week after week 
the intelligence from the theatre of war became more alarm- 
ing, and of the worst omen; and at last the famous 29th 
Bulletin informed France of the disaster that had befallen 
her arms. Napoleon reached the Tuileries in the third week 
of December; and it is not improbable that the affair of 
Malet, and the symptoms of danger it had developed, was a 
principal cause that he abandoned his army—one of the 
most fatal mistakes of his life. Notwithstanding the con- 
sternation of the mourning capital, the innumerable cares 
and toils that beset him, and the servile adulation of the 
bodies of the State, eager to do anything to excuse them- 
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selves, one of his very first acts was to probe to the bottom 
the late conspiracy, and to fix on a victim. What incensed 
him most was the cynical disregard shown to a dynasty 
which he had deemed placed above the chances of adverse 
fortune, and the readiness with which the tale of his death 
and of a revolution had been accepted by men who sur- 
rounded his throne. Frochot was disgraced for his credu- 


lous folly, but it was considered advisable not to proceed 
further :-— 


‘ Amidst all these discoveries, it had been clearly shown that it had 
been sufficient to spread about the news that he was dead to cause 
the rights of his son to be forgotten. That was the insult which he 
wished to avenge signally, and he sought an opportunity to make an 
example. In the elaborate reports which he had perused he had re- 
marked that the Prefect of the Seine, though he had retained his 
liberty and no act of violence had been done to his person, had obeyed 
the conspirators without disputing the legality of the documents they 
had produced, and had recognised the existence of a government 
established on the ruins of his own, setting utterly aside the title of 
his son, Nay, more, he had given orders to prepare for the reception 
of the members of the new government at the Hétel de Ville. This 
was inexcusable in Napoleon’s eyes, and it was to this he was alluding 
when he pronounced this sentence, “ Cowardly magistrates destroy the 
empire of the law, the rights of the throne, and social order itself.” ’ 

Events, meantime, in the East of Europe had completed 
the ruin of the Grand Army, and even portended woe to the 
Empire. When Napoleon left his troops at Smorgoni, he 
believed that he would have 200,000 men, including his 
reserves on the Oder and Vistula; and he promised his lieu- 
tenants that he would rejoin them with 300,000 more in the 
early spring. But the departure of the Emperor became 
the signal for the speedy dissolution of the remains of his 
host. Murat lost his head, and gave up his command; the 
levies that had been brought up from Wilna disappeared 
through the stress of famine and cold; and not 20,000 men 
—haggard and worn-out spectres—-out of 500,000 recrossed 
the Niemen. Schwarzenberg had ere long drawn off into 
Galicia, acting probably on a hint from Vienna ; the Prussian 
contingent, under York, had risen against its detested masters. 
Macdonald had with difficulty made his escape; and, after 
throwing garrisons into two or three strong places, Eugéne 
Beauharnais, Murat’s successor, at the head of not 50,000 
men, was forced back, in retreat, from the Vistula to the 
Elbe. Simultaneously Germany rushed to arms, throwing 
off the yoke of the Confederates of the Rhine; Prussia led 
this enthusiastic national movement; and a combined Russian 
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and Prussian army, sustained by thousands of patriotic 
levies, rapidly advanced against the retiring enemy. The 
power of Napoleon was wellnigh effaced in the region be- 
tween the Niemen and the Elbe; and Pasquier tells us that 
he did not deceive himself as to the formidable dangers 
gathering around when he had learned that the Czar and 
Frederick William joined hands. Pasquier, it appears, had 
gained an inkling of the fact before it had become generally 
known in Paris ; and this characteristic interview followed :— 


*M. de Sémonville and I placed the truth clearly before the eyes of 
the Duc de Bassano, and he seemed to be so struck with it that he 
said, “ Yes, you are in the right, and it is my duty to report to the 
Emperor what you have told me. I will go at once; wait for me, and 
on my return I will let you know what has been the impression made 
on his mind.” It was ten at night, and we waited until one. He 
came back at last, and I think I can still see him as he entered the 
room with a joyous and open countenance, taking us aside, and saying 
these very words: “ Well, my dear friends, all that you told me—and 
I acknowledge you put me out a little—is simply nothing. The 
Emperor laughed at it, and in four sentences, containing indisputable 
facts, he blew away the whole menacing structure of fable, and left 
nothing standing.” We could only bow our heads in the presence of 
such obstinate blindness, and this was all we got for our frank dis- 
closures. Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that in this conversation 
Napoleon was deceiving his minister rather than himself.’ 


Napoleon, too, was harassed on another side; the quarrel 
with the Pope had never ceased, and had become perilous 
at the existing crisis. How the Emperor cajoled the aged 
Pontiff, at this moment in gilded bondage; how he wrung 
from him all kinds of concessions, and even the renunciation 
of his temporal power; how Pius VII. recanted when the 
fascinating spell of the tempter’s presence had been removed; 
and how, in spite of Imperial decrees, the relations between 
the Church and the State in France remained strained, and 
caused grave scandals, have been described by many his- 
torians, and we need not enlarge on Pasquier’s comments. 
It deserves notice, however, that even Duvoisin, the famous 
Gallican Bishop of Nantes, a prelate after Napoleon’s heart, 
died protesting against the wrongs done to the Pope :— 


‘The Bishop of Nantes, who had shown such moderation in these 
painful negotiations, died in the month of July. He wished before 
expiring to impress the truth on the conscience of a sovereign whom 
he had served in the sincerity of his heart, wholly preoccupied as he 
was with the interests of the faith. He wrote a few hours before his 
death to Napoleon thus: “I enireat you to give the Holy Father his 
freedom again ; his captivity troubles the last moments of my life. I 
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have had the honour often to let you know how that captivity afflicted 
the whole of Christendom, and how impolitic it would be to prolong 


it. The return of his Holiness to Rome is, I think, essential to your 
welfare.” ” 


The Emperor, meanwhile, had been making great efforts 
to restore his shattered military power. His genius for 
organisation was seen in its fullest activity; and he was 
seconded with characteristic energy by France, who, tired 
as she was with despotic rule, and decimated by never- 
ceasing wars, still resolved to be the supreme ruler of the 
Continent. By summoning veteran regiments from Spain, 
and incorporating masses of levies with these; by appeals 
to the patriotism of the National Guards, and uniting them 
with the regular troops; by anticipating the conscription of 
1814, and sending youths into the ranks in tens of thousands; 
by calling to the standards a host of old soldiers, and even 
the marines and sailors of the fleets, the Emperor succeeded 
in less than four months in assembling 500,000 men; and 
though the Grand Army, as it was called once more, was 
very different, as an instrument of war, from the army of 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland, and was deficient in cavalry 
and in trained artillerymen, it was, nevertheless, a grand 
creation, and its infantry presented an imposing aspect. 
Pasquier gives us many details on the subject, and informs 
us that the number of men raised by Napoleon in 1813 
reached the enormous total of 840,000, an estimate higher 
than that of other writers. One of Napoleon’s expedients 
at once attests his fertility of resource and his despotic 
temper. His cavalry had perished in the steppes of Russia; 
and he endeavoured to make up for his weakness in that 
arm by instituting the well-known ‘Guards of Honour ’— 
youths of family charged to find horses and other equip- 
ments for the field for themselves—and he did this 
partly to obtain a choice body of horsemen, and partly to 
keep a hold on the old noblesse, which he foresaw might 
fall away from him. Pasquier agrees with Marbot that 
this was an unwise and unpopular stretch of power :— 

‘Besides his purpose of securing a large mass of cavalry, the first 
formation of which would cost the State nothing, the Emperor certainly 
had resolved to take hostages from all the families whose loyalty 


might be doubtful. No measure made more bitter enemies to Napoleon, 
or caused his fall to be more passionately desired.’ 


There is nothing remarkable in Pasquier’s sketch of the 
first part of the campaign of 1813. Napoleon marched 
through the scenes of Jena at the head of about 100,000 
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men, and joined Eugéne and the survivors of the retreat, 
and he advanced boldly into the plains of Saxony. He was, 
however, fiercely assailed by Bliicher, and if the heroism of 
his young soldiery and his own admirable forethought and skill 
saved his arms from a defeat that for a time seemed certain, 
Liitzen was a barren victory, owing to his want of horse- 
men. Bautzen, too, was another fruitless triumph, though, 
as Pasquier truly observes, the Emperor’s movements were 
perfectly designed; but they failed to strike the decisive 
stroke, and a rude army proved once more unequal to carry 
into effect the plans of its chief. The Allies, nevertheless, 
were beaten; the French army approached the Oder, and 
had the Emperor pushed his advantage home, he might 
have gained most important success. At this juncture, 
however, he signed the truce of Pleistnitz, perhaps the 
most palpable mistake of his career; for he had no con- 
ception that all Europe was even now ready to rise in arms 
against him should hostilities be prolonged to the summer. 
His motive in taking this course, he has told us himself, 
was to give time to improve his raw levies, and especially 
to strengthen and increase his cavalry; and probably he 
thought that he might succeed in separating Prussia from 
the Czar, and in taking vengeance on Austria, an object of 
his wrath.* The policy of that great Power is well known; 
she held the position of Prussia before Austerlitz, but was 
not directed by false and shallow counsels; and Metternich 
had passed with consummate craft from the attitude of an 
ally to that of an arbiter, at heart a friend of monarchic 
Europe and an enemy of revolutionary France. This 
infuriated Napoleon in the highest degree, and though he 
tried to cajole his father-in-law, in letters to which Pas- 
quier alludes, his main purpose at this moment was to 
punish Austria. This compelled Metternich more and more 
to turn his eyes towards Prussia and Russia; and the three 
Powers probably became fast allies a few days after the 
armistice of Pleistnitz. The interests of Austria and her 
sympathies lay altogether in this direction; and Pasquier, 
we think, ascribes too much to the influence on this occasion 





* The indignation of Napoleon against Austria at this conjuncture 
appears in many passages of his Correspondence. We quote a few 
words: ‘L’insolence de lAutriche n’a pas de terme; avec son style 
mielleux, je dirais méme sentimental, elle voudrait m’dter la 
Dalmatie, etc. . . . Il est impossible d’étre plus perfide que cette cour.’ 
Corr, xxv. pp. 347-8. 
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of Pozzo di Borgo—though undoubtedly that very able man 
hated Napoleon with a Corsican hatred :— 

‘His ability consisted in placing Austria in a position which 
Napoleon persistently refused to give her. While the Emperor 
insisted that she was to play the part of a disinterested mediator, and 
to look for nothing on her own account, M. Pozzo di Borgo, in the name of 
Russia, gave her to understand that, as she had an immense interest in 
the balance of power in Europe, she must not let slip an admirable 
opportunity to gain for herself whatever was required to secure the 
power and the influence which she needed in order to take her proper 
place and to maintain the general equilibrium of the Continent.’ 


Considerable obscurity still hangs over the celebrated 
negotiations that followed. Vittoria was a heavy blow for 
Napoleon; the pretensions of Russia and Prussia increased, 
and Austria, having assembled a great army behind the 
screen of the Bohemian hills, assumed gradually a distinctly 
hostile attitude. Very possibly the Powers were not sincere 
on either side in the Councils at Prague; the Allies—for 
Austria had become a member of the League—inclined, 
perhaps, to the arbitrament of war; Napoleon certainly 
had resolved to fight, sooner than abandon a shred of his 
empire. An impassable gulf lay between the disputants ; 
and though Pasquier looks at the facts from a French 
point of view, these conclusions are probably not in- 
correct :— 

‘A mutual understanding was impossible, for they approached the 
subject from ways that brought them into conflict. The negotiations 
at Dresden, the semblance of a congress at Prague, were merely 
expedients to gain time. It may be laid to the charge of Napoleon 
that he put himself in the wrong in refusing to make concessions, and 
that he so arranged matters that he made the only overture which 
could lead to anything when the rupture was complete. I think his 
adversaries were, like himself, eager to risk a final effort, and not to 
lose an occasion in which, united in their movements to gain the same 
ends, they were about, for the first time perhaps, to make use of their 
entire forces in war.’ 


It is certain, however, that at the last moment the Allies 
offered Napoleon conditions which would have left him 
the France of ‘the natural boundaries,’ with Italy, Holland, 
and even Naples—that is, would have kept him the Lord of 
the Continent. It is astonishing the Emperor did not take 
them at their word, even if, as he insisted, they were 
playing him false; but his confidence in his sword and his 
unbending pride induced him ‘to throw the dice’ once 
more, and precipitated him on the path of ruin. 

Culm was the turning-point in the campaign; Pasquier, 
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quoting the very words of Daru, Napoleon’s confidential 
secretary on the spot, confirms the tradition that the defeat 
of Vandamme was caused by the Emperor’s accidental ill- 
ness :— 


‘Napoleon explained to me that two days before he had been 
suddenly attacked by such violent pains in the stomach that he had 
been unable to proceed in his march, and that he had been obliged to 
go back. . . . In fact, he thought he had been poisoned; he easily 
entertained fears of the kind. “And so,” he added, “ great events 
hang on trifles!' This may be irreparable.” ’ 


Daru, too, in opposition to the assertions of Thiers, and 
of other historians of the campaign, told Pasquier that, even 
before war had been declared, Napoleon thought of holding 
the line of the Saale, in preference to the great line of the 
Elbe—a position less imposing, but less dangerous :— 

‘“Y have made up my mind,” he said; “I will fall back on the 
Saale; I will concentrate 300,000 men ; and with my rear resting on 
Mayence, and my right flank covered by the last ranges of the 
Bohemian mountains, I will be a bull with his horns in front of the 
enemy. He will try and maneuvre before me. When he makes his 
first mistake I will fall upon him ; I will crush him, and the Coalition 
will be dissolved more quickly than it was formed.” ’ 


Daru informed Pasquier that a few soft words of Bassano’s 
changed the Emperor’s purpose; but this, we think, is 
simply incredible. Nor have we much faith in the whole 
story. Napoleon repeatedly argued with Soult and others 
that he had but two alternatives in the theatre of war: if he 
was to contend for Germany, he must hold the Elbe; if he 
was to fight for France only, he would fall back on the 
Rhine. And he condemned the Saale as a bad line, and an 
attempt to stand on it as a weak half-measure. 

The military power of France was broken, after the 
retreat of the Grand Army from Leipzig—a retreat almost 
as disastrous as that from Moscow—though irradiated by a 
passing gleam of light at Hanau. Not 90,000 Frenchmen 
reached the Rhine; the garrisons on the Elbe, the Oder, 
and Vistula, at least 150,000 strong, were cut off and 
irrevocably lost; the auxiliaries of the Confederate vassals 
had joyfully supported the great German rising; and the 
Allied armies were already upon the Main. Meanwhile 
Wellington had crossed the Pyrenees, and, forcing back 
Soult, stood on the verge of Gascony; Eugéne had been 
driven, in defeat, from the Adige; and Murat, treading in 
the steps of Bernadotte, and tempted by a wife, false to 
every tie of blood, was preparing to betray his master and 
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to join the Allies—an act of baseness paralleled only in the 
France of that time. This was the most unkindest cut of 
all, worse even than Bavaria’s defection, to be avenged, 
Napoleon exclaimed, ‘ by Munich in flames’; and Pasquier 
informs us that orders were given for the arrest of the 
recreant King of Naples before he desperately threw off the 
mask :— 

‘ Murat abandoned the Emperor during the first days of the retreat, 
and this desertion, it would appear, was accompanied by circumstances 
of extreme gravity ; for the Minister of Police received an order, through 
a courier despatched in hot haste, to arrest the King should he present 
himself at the gates of Paris, and to imprison him at Vincennes. I 
have no doubt of the fact, for the Duc de Rovigo told me so, and 
directed me to set the agents of the police on the watch, and to let him 
know when the first news arrived of the apparition of the fugitive.’ 


The Empire, too, was breaking up from within: the 
obsequious Senate might vote addresses; the official organs 
of administration in France might get up displays of 
factitious loyalty ; but Holland and Belgium were throwing 
off the yoke; and France, exhausted by her late efforts, 
was prostrate, hopeless, and longing for repose. The ma- 
chinery of despotism, all powerful for years, failed suddenly 
to fulfil its functions; the Treasury yielded little, for the 
taxes were not paid; the conscription did not supply its tale 
of recruits; and the nation was in a mood which might 
become most dangerous. The Allies, however, were not 
aware of the real state of the tottering Empire; the 
memories of Valmy and Jemappes, and of 1793, were still 
the means of protecting France; and Austria and the Czar 
at least made the celebrated overture, through Saint-Aignan, 
which would have left Napoleon France with ‘the natural 
‘boundaries.’ Pasquier dwells at some length on the terms 
proposed at Frankfort, quoting documents long ago pub- 
lished; and he has no doubt that, on this occasion, the 
Coalition was not playing false :— 

‘ Austria and Russia were sincerely desirous of peace; the Emperor 
Francis had no wish to dethrone his daughter, and the character of the 
Emperor Alexander was one of too much caution not to make him 
apprehensive, should he continue the war, to endanger success and 
glory surpassing all that his imagination had ventured to presage in 
his most exalted moments. I have it from M. Labouchére, a person 
who often was in his presence during his stay at Frankfort, that he 
exclaimed more than once: “I must not be thought to be so foolish as 
to carry the war to the other bank of the Rhine. I will not commit 
the fault which has cost my enemy so dear; I will not go seek in Paris 
the fate he met in Moscow,”’ 
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There can be little doubt that England and Prussia would 
have assented to these conditions, even if Castlereagh—not yet 
on the spot—would have certainly tried to detach Antwerp from 
France. But, in this instance as at Prague before, Napoleon 
did not seize his best chance of safety; he sent an unwise 
reply to Metternich, and the opportunity was finally lost. 
Whether this was owing to his unconquerable pride, or not 
improbably to his conviction that his dynasty of conquest 
could not survive the imposition of terms of defeat, extra- 
ordinarily favourable as these were, it is impossible to know 


or even conjecture ; but these remarks of Pasquier are acute 
and just :— 


‘ Napoleon was severely punished for the fault he had committed. 
What made his conduct worse was that in this situation of affairs he 
regarded the interests of France much less than his own. It was in 
his power, even after all these disasters, to leave her in a state of great 
power and influence; he sacrificed her to the difficulties of his own 
position, to that especially of finding himself after the ruin of his 
ambitious projects face to face with a nation which had done 
everything for him, and which had a right to demand from him an 
account for the treasure which had been wasted and for the blood 
which had been shed in so many reckless adventures. Peace in these 
circumstances appeared to him the worst of misfortunes. Deprived of 
the glamour of renown that attends conquerors, surrounded by all 
those lieutenants to whom he could no longer fling the wealth of whole 
nations, he did not believe it possible that he could retain a throne 
where it would have been his first duty to endeavour to have his past 
faults forgiven. In this he misunderstood the generosity of Frenchmen, 
and did not know how to place trust in a quality not to be found in his 
character. He did not even do justice to himself, for in the memories 
of his splendid career, even in his reverses and mistakes, there was a 
grandeur and a brilliancy which would have upheld him. His pride 
would not permit the slightest diminution of his reputation. In the 
bottom of his heart he always preferred to run the risks of war, and he 
did not really wish to treat until he was convinced that his military 
resources were about wholly to fail. But when he saw this at last, his 
enemies were equally well informed, and they acted accordingly.’ 


Napoleon endeavoured to make head against a sea of 
troubles; and even as late as November 1813 his letters 
breathed the most perfect confidence.* He obtained votes 
to increase taxation, and, according to Pasquier — who 
saw the official returns—he called out levies amounting to 





* Napoleon to Cambacérés, Corresp. xxvi. p. 395: ‘ Aussitdt que 
je connaitrai bien les ennemis auxquels j’ai affaire, et que je n’aurais 
plus 4 craindre des trahisons, ni des crocs en jambe, je les battrai 
aussi vite que les autres,’ 
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460,000 men, this total not including the conscription of 
1815, about 160,000 youths summoned to join the Eagles, 
but never assembled.* He felt sure that the Allies would 
not dare to cross the Rhine until the spring at soonest; and 
if he tacitly gave up Germany as lost, his arrangements 
prove that he meant to contend, not only for the France of 
the peace of Lunéville, but for Holland and the whole 
kingdom of Italy. But Holland had risen against him 
before the year closed; the contagion of revolt spread over 
Belgium ; Murat was ready to draw the sword against France; 
the Coalition had advanced to the Rhine; and the Empire, 
from Artois to Alsace and Provence, was shaken already 
to its foundations. At this conjuncture, when, beyond 
question, the Allies were willing to treat with him, and to 
leave him upon an Imperial throne, Napoleon began to 
perceive, with his superior insight, that a restoration of 
the House of Bourbon was a probability in the course of 
events; he grasped the future more truly than other 
statesmen. In truth, when old Europe had even now 
blotted out a large part of his overgrown empire, and its 
ultimate triumph was not unlikely, it was but the logic of 
facts that he should disappear from the scene, and that 
France should be placed again under her old monarchy, a 
sign that the revolutionary era had closed :— 

‘In this position of affairs Napoleon saw, perhaps for the first time, 
that the return of the House of Bourbon had become possible; and I 
am convinced that this thought entered his mind as the necessary 
consequence of the situation long before it affected the policy of the 
foreign cabinets. He spoke of it first on the assumption of his death. 
“ Believe me,” he remarked to M. de la Valette, and he said the same 
thing to M. Molé, “ that were I slain my succession at this crisis would 
not devolve on the King of Rome. Things have come to such a point 
that a Bourbon only can come after me.”’ 


He opened his mind on the subject even to Pasquier, in 
whom he certainly placed great confidence, though Pasquier 
held a subordinate office only :— 


‘In the midst of these engrossing cares his mind was haunted by 
the reflection that the return of the Bourbons was possible. I am even 
disposed to think that his pride was flattered by the idea that he could 
be replaced by this ancient dynasty alone. This preconception must 
have been very strong, for he referred to it twice in conversation with 
me ; he had never opened his mouth on the subject before.’ 








* See the figures quoted in ‘1814,’ by M. Henri Houssaye, p. 2. 
We can commend this conscientious work, now in its thirteenth 
edition. 
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It was the conviction that the Bourbons might be restored 
which, according to Pasquier, made Napoleon insist so stead- 
fastly on the France of the ‘natural boundaries.’ Other 
causes, we can hardly doubt, concurred ; but the Emperor 
felt that, should France retain part of her revolutionary 
conquests, he still might have a title to reign, but if these 
were taken away, he would have no claim to the throne, 
and the only alternative was the return of the Bourbons. 
His instructions to Caulaincourt, while he had still hopes 
that the Allies would not recede from what had been 
proposed at Frankfort, show this very plainly, and are 
characteristic :— 


‘ After a well-reasoned and good exposition of the motives which 
compelled him to give up nothing more, these sentences occur: 
‘“‘ France reduced to her ancient limits necessarily implies the restora- 
tion of the House of Bourbon.” A little further on we find this: 
“If the Allies choose to change the bases proposed and. accepted, 
namely the ‘ natural boundaries,’ his Majesty sees but three courses 
possible—namely, to fight and succeed, or to fight and perish gloriously, 
or, if the nation will not support him, to abdicate.” It must be 
acknowledged that all the chances of the future are admirably fore- 
seen, and even foretold, in these few lines, and they show that Napoleon 
did not cherish illusions on the subject.’ * 


In the last days of December 1813 the Allies crossed the 
Rhine and invaded France, having become aware that Napo- 
leon’s empire had vanished upon the Scheldt and the Po, 
and was in peril even on the Loire and the Seine. Pasquier 
follows the traditional view of Frenchmen, that this was a 
breach of international faith, considering the overtures made 
at Frankfort, but his fervid patriotism has obscured his 
judgement. The Emperor had avoided treating for several 
weeks, and would not give a definitive answer; and it was 
too much to suppose that Europe in arms against a tyranny 
of many years would not turn the advantages it possessed to 
account. The invasion completely surprised Napoleon; and 
his military situation appeared desperate. The wreck of 
his armies on the Rhine had dwindled down to 60,000 men, 
ill organised, and cruelly wasted by disease ; he had not had 
time to assemble his new levies; the material of war, stored 





* The views of Napoleon as to the return of the Bourbons at this 
conjuncture have been scarcely noticed by historians ; but the statements 
are fully confirmed by Vitrolles, ‘Mémoires,’ vol. i. p. 49: ‘La force 
de conception de Bonaparte lui faisait envisager les rigoureuses consé- 
quences que ses ennemis n’apercevaient point encore, et personne en 
France ne les voyait.’ 
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on the Elbe and the Oder, was lamentably deficient in old 
France; and the nation, in the language of Thiers, was 
‘morally broken.’ To resist the hosts of the Coalition in 
overwhelming numbers seemed an enterprise beyond the 
powers of man; and the Emperor did not conceal the truth 
from Pasquier :— 


‘On the 3rd of January I had remained behind after the levée; I 
had to speak to the Emperor about an affair of importance to Paris. 
“ Well, Monsieur the Préfet,” he said to me, on beginning the conver- 
sation, “what is the talk of the town? Do they know that the 
enemy’s armies have crossed the Rhine?” “ Yes, Sire, the news got 
abroad yesterday afternoon.” ‘“‘ What are supposed to be their num- 
bers?” ‘Two hundred thousand men are mentioned.” “They are 
below the mark; they are from 300,000 to 400,000 strong; and they 
have crossed at seven or eight different points, between Cologne and 
Basle. ‘The Swiss have allowed their territory to be violated. What 
is expected from me?” “ There is no doubt but that your Majesty 
will set off at once to take the command of your troops, and to march 
against the enemy.” ‘ My troops! my troops! Is it thought that I still 
possess an army? Nearly all the men I brought back from Ger- 
many, have they not perished by this frightful epidemic, which has 
completed my disasters? Anarmy! I shall be fortunate if, within 
the next three weeks, I shall be able to assemble 30,000 or 40,000 
men.” ’ 


France, in fact, had no more resources to yield ; and alarm 
in the capital was the prevailing sentiment :— 


‘France could not meet the demands made on her. That is the 
truth, the exact truth; that is the real explanation of all that 
followed. After these successive calls of past conscriptions, of those 
in the present and those in the future, after the Guards of Honour, 
after the grades of sous-lieutenant imposed on youths of the best 
families, when they had escaped from the conscription by finding 
substitutes, according to law, there was not a household that was not 
in terror, if not tears. . . . Everything caused disquiet, misfortunes 
were foreseen from all sides. There was no confidence in anything, 
every illusion had been destroyed. The long columns of the “ Moni- 
teur” might be filled with addresses and expressions of devotion on 
the part of the bodies of the State, and of all the towns—this official 
language was a mere comedy pre-arranged.’ 


Royalist plotters had not yet lifted their heads; but the 
Emperor was already condemned in opinion. The victor 
of Austerlitz was the vanquished of Leipzig; his govern- 
ment had become a devouring tyranny; and Napoleon 
shrank from the gaze of the Parisian populace. Pasquier 
tells us how passers-by muttered ‘ scoundrel’ and ‘villain’ 
at the sight of the Imperial retinue; and he had much to 
do with the suppression of the famous Report of Lainé, an 
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arbitrary act of power, which he tried to prevent, and which, 
he says, had very bad results. He dwells at some length on 
the convulsive efforts made by the Emperor to increase his 
military power ; but these could not accomplish much; and, 
in fact, the struggle in 1814 was chiefly prolonged through 
the genius of Napoleon and the faults of his enemies. The 
Emperor left Paris as January was about to close; and it 
deserves notice that, bitterly as he hated Talleyrand, he tried 
to obtain the assistance of that great diplomatist in nego- 
tiating with the Allies at this crisis, and was furious that 
Talleyrand declined to accept the mission :— 

‘The personage who inspired him chiefly with distrust was Talley- 
rand. His suspicions were strengthened by Talleyrand’s refusal to 
receive the full powers offered to him for the negotiations which it 
was expected would soon open. The Emperor had said on this sub- 
ject, “ he who withholds from me his services now is necessarily my 
enemy.” And he had been greatly inclined to send that enemy to 
expiate his imprudent conduct, under lock and key, in the donjon of 
Vincennes,’ * 


Talleyrand’s refusal led to another scene of violence, and 
made him hate and fear Napoleon more than ever :— 


‘The Emperor had in his own closet, and in the presence of his 
ministers, broken out against Talleyrand, as had happened before on 
his return from Spain. The imperturbable courtier had endured this 
second attack as calmly as he had endured the first; but he thought 
it his'duty, on returning to his own house, to write a letter to the 
Emperor, in which he entreated him, in respectful language, to con- 
sider the position in which he was placing him, a position not com- 
patible with the charge of a member of the Council of the Regency, 
to which, as Grand Elector, he had a right.’ 


Notwithstanding the Emperor’s ¢ hatred and distrust, 
Talleyrand remained one of the Regency Council, under the 
nominal superintendence of Marie Louise, while Napoleon 
conducted the war in person. The policy and acts of this 





* Talleyrand, ‘ Mémoires,’ vol. ii. p. 136, confirms Pasquier’s statement 
that, in December 1813, Napoleon offered him the portfolio of Foreign 
Minister. We may add here that he also asserts, with Pasquier and 
Vitrolles, ‘ Mémoires,’ vol. ii. p. 161, that the Emperor at this juncture 
anticipated a Bourbon restoration. The passage is too long to be 
quoted, but is remarkable and significant. 

t+ How Napoleon dreaded and disliked Talleyrand appears strikingly 
in a letter to Joseph, Corresp. xxvii. pp. 1381-2: ‘Je vous le répéte, 
méfiez-vous de cet homme. Je le pratique depuis seize années; j’ai 
méme eu de la faveur pour lui; mais c’est sirement le plus grand 
ennemi de notre maison, a présent que la fortune l’abandonne.’ 
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great master of his art, especially as regards the state 
of affairs in Paris, must be considered as we survey his 
operations in 1814. It was a disastrous mistake to leave 
Talleyrand—a deadly enemy—in a high place in the State ; 
perhaps an example could not be made; but it is difficult 
to understand why he was kept near the throne. Clarke 
and Joseph were very inferior men, and Marie Louise a mere 
puppet ; and we seek in vain for a reason why the reins of 
government were abandoned to such weak heads and hands. 
But perhaps the worst of Napoleon’s errors was the distrust 
he showed to the mass of the citizens, and his neglect to 
provide for the defence of the capital. He would not supply 
the population with arms, and it is untrue that these 
were wholly wanting; he would not admit that a fight 
should be risked in the streets, a terrible but most effective 
measure against an enemy checked by barricades; if he 
gave orders for the construction of a few works and redoubts, 
these were not resolutely and steadily carried out, and he 
was evidently afraid to alarm the citizens, and to lead them 
to suppose that danger was near. Even at the last moment 
he did not wish to call out the National Guard in the 
city, for he was not sure he could command their loyalty. 
Pasquier succeeded in obtaining his reluctant consent; he 
had persuaded Napoleon since the affair of Malet to establish 
the force of the gendarmerie :— 


‘An immediate organisation of the National Guard seemed to me 
indispensable. ‘“ Very true,” replied Napoleon, “but your National 
Guard will be from 20,000 to 40,000 strong, and who will be respon- 
sible to me for the sentiments they may entertain? If these senti- 
ments were hostile, would it be well for me to leave behind a force or 
the kind, and to permit it to be organised? ”’ * 


Pasquier glances with legitimate pride at the extraordinary 
contest of 1814. With an army, perhaps, never 70,000 strong, 
and largely composed of mere levies, Napoleon defended 
France for two months against enemies more than three- 
fold in numbers ; and if this marvellous achievement must be 
in part ascribed to the errors and jealousies of the Coalition, 
it was worthy of the great master of war. The Emperor’s 
position seemed hopeless after La Rothiére; yet in a few 
days he had compietely changed the situation of affairs on 
the theatre, and his exulting boast was not wholly untrue— 





* M. Henri Houssaye, ‘1814,’ pp. 414-61, describes very minutely, 
and ably, how the defence of Paris was neglected in 1814, and, pp. 589 
8qq., lays much of the blame on Napoleon, 
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that he had been a Medusa Head, with his troops, to his 
foes. Never perhaps was the arduous and perilous task of 
manceuvring between divided armies and striking them right 
and left in succession more splendidly carried out than 
in his operations against Bliicher and Schwarzenberg; and 
Champaubert, Montmirail, and Vauchamps may stand beside 
Castiglione and Rivolias masterpieces of the military art. But 
if we turn from these memorable feats of arms to an examina- 
tion of the campaign as a whole, our just admiration must be 
largely qualified. Napoleon was embarrassed by the mistake 
he had originally made, to resolve to defend outlying parts 
of the Empire; and it was very injudicious, as Pasquier 
remarks, that, after his astonishing success on the Marne and 
the Seine, he still clung to projects beyond his powers, and 
did not call in Suchet from Spain and Eugéne from Italy. 
He fought, too, as General Hamley observes, three battles, 
at least, which he might have avoided, and was defeated, 
with all the chances against him; and, in a word, in 1814, 
as in 1813 and 1812, the pride of the conqueror more than 
once perverted the judgement of the military chief. As to 
his last, and still grand, effort to prolong the struggle by 
marching on the communications of the Allies eastwards, 
the state of Paris, left without defences, must be taken into 
account in considering this; and if the march alarmed the 
timid and cautious Schwarzenberg, it did not prevent the 
fall of the capital, and it speedily led to his own ruin. In 
our opinion the Emperor of 1814 was not equal to the 
general of 1796; he did not adapt so carefully means to 
ends, he was not so sound in calculation and judgement. 
As for the generalship of the Allies, it was often faulty, 
and the impetuosity of Bliicher and Schwarzenherg’s fears 
involved both in many disasters. But the constancy of 
Stadion, Castlereagh, and Metternich, superior to defeat, 
deserves high praise, and it may fairly be said that the 
advance on Paris, as affairs stood, was a master-stroke. 

The negotiations, however, of these eventful months are 
of more lasting interest than the vicissitudes of war. 
Pasquier, a true Frenchman, is extremely angry that the 
Allies, after crossing the Rhine, and marching, scarcely 
resisted, to the Marne and the Seine, refused to offer again 
the terms of Frankfort, and insisted on depriving France 
of her ‘natural boundaries.’ We need not comment on 
sallies like these; the fortunes of war determine the con- 
ditions of peace; and as the Coalition, if it held together, 
could hardly fail to attain success at last, it is idle to 
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pretend that it had no moral right to reduce France to her 
ancient limits. It is more to the purpose to observe that 
Pasquier has no faith in the charge made by Napoleon’s 
followers, that the representatives of the League of Europe 
were never sincere at the Congress of Chatillon, and never 
really intended to treat with the Emperor. Pozzo di Borgo 
probably held these views; but they were not those of the 
responsible statesmen. This is the more remarkable because 
Pasquier was evidently informed of the facts by Caulain- 
court: Castlereagh spoke in the name of the Allies :— 


‘The note of Lord Castlereagh took special care to make it plain 
that it would be in the highest degree improper were England to refuse 
to treat with Napoleon, after so many steps had been taken, with his 
consent, to open the negotiations. Thus England, which had so long, 
and so obstinately, refused to recognise Napoleon as Emperor of the 
French, became the Power that was most desirous to deal with him, 
as she would have done with a sovereign whose rights had been 
most incontestably acknowledged; she followed in the steps of 
Austria.’ * 

Napoleon stoutly held out at Chatillon for the France of 
the ‘natural boundaries,’ at least; this, as lawyers say, 
was his general intent. It is, nevertheless, a mistake to 
suppose—and for this he is not to be at all blamed—that 
he held irrevocably to these terms; the exigencies of his 
position caused him more than once to offer to treat on 
other conditions; and his purpose, in fact, changed with 
his fortunes in the field. He gave Caulaincourt carte blanche 
after La Rothiére; he did nearly the same after his defeat 
at Laon; he declared at Fontainebleau to the Imperial 
Guard that he was willing to accept ‘France with the 
‘ancient limits.’ Much of this, doubtless, was diplomatic 
fencing ; and it is not improbable that he sent Caulaincourt 
into the Allied camp, after the fall of the capital, in order 
to gain time for making a desperate attack. But the 
following is very far from correct :— 

‘Could Napoleon accept conditions the moral effect of which would 
have been so fatal to his renown? Was it possible that the personage, 





* This is fully confirmed by Vitrolles, ‘ Mémoires,’ vol. i. p. 98, and 
by Talleyrand, ‘ Mémoires,’ vol. ii. p. 146. 

+ ‘ Officiers, sous-officiers et soldats de la Vieille Garde, l’ennemi 
nous a dérobé trois marches; il est entré dans Paris. J’ai fait offrir a 
Pempereur Alexandre une paix achetée par de grands sacrifices—la 
France avec ses anciennes limites, en renongant 4 nos conquétes, en 
perdant tout ce que nous avons gagné depuis la Révolution.’—Corresp. 
xxvii, p. 355, 
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to whom the Republic had handed over France extending to the 
shores of the Rhine, who afterwards had occupied Italy, and placed 
the iron crown on his head, and who finally had annexed half Germany 
to his empire, could consent to see France weaker than she was before 
the Revolution? What answer could he make to those who would 
have called him to account for the blood of three millions of French- 
men, uselessly shed on many a field of battle? The position in 
which it was sought to place him was not tenable; I cannot help 
thinking he was right in not accepting it. When he had risen to such 
a height, better for him to let himself be hurled down than to consent 
to descend himself so low.’ 


While the issue of the contest was as yet doubtful, and 
Europe was still willing to treat with Napoleon, events were 
gradually preparing the return of the Bourbons. Pasquier 
confirms the evidence of all the observers of the time that 
the Royal Family of France was almost forgotten, and that 
its few declared adherents scarcely lifted their heads for 
weeks after the Coalition had passed the Rhine :— 


‘No doubt a part of the old, and especially of the highest, noblesse, 
which, on its return from emigration, had established itself in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, where it lived, so to speak, by itself in the 
midst of Paris, had turned its eyes towards its former masters, the 
objects of regrets and hopes, which nothing had extinguished. In 
the departments of the West many gentlemen, inhabiting the ruins of 
their old seigneurial manors, cherished the same sentiments. There 
was scarcely a provincial town which did not contain a small party 
animated by the same spirit; but all these people could only offer up 
useless vows on behalf of the cause to which they were devoted. I do 
not exaggerate when I assert that even in Paris, apart from the 
salons I have referred to, it would have been difficult to find anyone 
who knew where the King had his abode in England, or who had been 
informed that the Queen, his wife, has died, and had been buried at 
Westminster.’ * 


By degrees, however, the progress of the Allies and the 


evidently declining power of Napoleon gave courage to a 
knot of intriguers in Paris, who desired to compass the fall 





* This is fully borne out by Vitrolles, an extreme Royalist, 
‘Mémoires,’ vol. i. p. 47. See ‘Edinburgh Review,’ July 1884, 7. Another 
valuable witness is Lady Burghersh, whose charming letters have 
been lately published. She wrote thus from the camp of the Allies, 
in the middle of February, the date of Napoleon’s victories on the 
Marne: ‘ We are all curious to see what effect the Bourbons will pro- 
duce; I fear not much. The people appear too completely debased 
for one spark of national pride or patriotism to rise from them; they 
are reduced to abject misery. They all hate and abuse Buonaparte, 
but none seem to be at all ready to make an effort to better them- 
selves, or to have a recollection of the Bourbon family.’ 
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of the Empire. The master-spirit of these was Talleyrand, 
and he had accomplices in Louis, an able man, angry that 
he did not hold the place of Mollien, and in Dalberg, 
loaded by the Emperor’s bounties, but exasperated by his 
slights, and through life a plotter :— 


‘At the head of these men we must place Talleyrand, and among 
the malcontents who found shelter under his roof, the Duc Dalberg 
and the Abbé Louis—this last, passionate and imprudent, ambitious, 
and irritated that the Emperor had not appreciated his financial talents, 
as he had flattered himself would be the case; Dalberg, so given to 
intrigue that he could readily become a conspirator, without a single 
fixed principle on any subject, at once a Liberal, proud, and cunning, 
and profoundly corrupted, as are idle men demoralised by satiety and 
ennui. Both were admirably fitted to stimulate the bitter feelings 
which had long agitated Talleyrand; both continually set before him 
the dangers that must threaten him should Napoleon be again enabled 
to give a free course to his resentment.’ 


Talleyrand, however, as we know from Vitrolles, was not 
inclined to dabble in treason, or to commit himself to 
perilous ventures. He waited on events, ready to seize the 
occasion :— 


‘His habits, his diplomatic experience, made him greatly distrust 
coalitions. He was aware of the prudent circumspection of Austria, 
did not feel convinced that her co-operation was secured, and said to 
himself that she might at the last moment, if it were her interest, be 
easily Jed to save from complete ruin the very man she had borne to 
the edge of the precipice. To observe everything ; to try to find every- 
thing out; to endeavour, without running risks, to aggravate the 
difficulties which might arise; and to be in readiness to strike the 
decisive stroke if an opportunity presented itself—this was the plan 
of his conduct.’ 


The conspirators’ first overt act was the mission of 
Vitrolles to the camp of the Allies; but this for some time 
had little success. By degrees, however, Napoleon’s obsti- 
nate attitude, and his refusal definitively to accept the terms 
proposed at Chatillon, caused a gradual change in the 
counsels of his foes; and Stadion and Pozzo di Borgo 
urged the claims of the Bourbons with effect. Almost 
certainly, however, the chief event that turned the Coali- 
tion away from Napoleon, and induced it to incline toward 
the fallen House of France, was the rising at Bordeaux 
on behalf of the King, one of the results of Wellington’s 
success. This was felt in Paris to be a mortal blow for the 
Emperor :— 


‘Many people shook my hand, and said, “ Come, we must now take 
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a side. The end is near; but what will be the ultimate issue of 
events?”’ 


Meanwhile the power of the Imperial Government had 
been rapidly crumbling away in the capital. The Emperor 
had scarcely left to command his army when general appre- 
hension began to prevail :— 

‘ Napoleon was scarcely out of the capital when the dangers became 
apparent which had been foreseen in a future more or less remote. A 
catastrophe was deemed inevitable even by personages most inclined to 
hope; but who could say what would be the consequences?’ 


Paris, too, we have seen, was left defenceless; the city 
was drained of the resources in men and material which 
might have been collected for its defence, in order to supply 
the needs of the armies in the field. All this provoked 
irritation and alarm, and Joseph and Clarke did scarcely 
anything to prepare against a great hostile effort. The 
Government of the Regency, too, like the Emperor, would 
not give arms to the masses of the populace; these were 
not the days of the levies of Valmy :— 

‘The Duc de Rovigo asked my advice. I opposed the project, and 

sent him the many objections I made in writing. My principal argu- 
ment was that arms were to be placed in the hands of a multitude 
which could not be directed, for which no one could be responsible, 
and which might just as readily turn against the Government as fight 
for it.’ 
These were, doubtless, the counsels of timid prudence, for 
the Empire had no hold on the heart of the capital; but 
they were not those that inspired Saragossa and the cities of 
Spain in the hour of trial. 

Consternation and distrust were, in a word, the feelings 
that predominated among all who stood around the Regent, 
a very different being from Maria Theresa. On occasions 
like these desperate deeds are designed and done; and 
Pasquier hints not obscurely that when it had become known 
that the Bourbon princes had set foot in France, Savary 
was coolly thinking how to do them to death. M. La Valette 
warned Pasquier that the Minister of the Police was trying 
to make use of him to procure an infernal machine, which 
could be employed for this murderous purpose :— 

‘He led me into the recess of a window. “If I were you, I would 
not do this.” “Why?” “Because the Duc de Rovigo must have 
made this request to you with an evil intention. You will see that, 
having obtained this model, he will perhaps have other machines made 
which will do mischief.” “Nay; but what can he do?” “Do you 
not know,” he replied, dropping his voice, “‘ that the princes of the 
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House of Bourbon have arrived in France; and, if they were to reach 
the interior of the country, would it not be an easy way to get rid of 
them to place under their table or their beds a similar machine a little 
more heavily charged?” ’ 

By this time the balance of hostile fate had inclined dis- 
tinctly against Napoleon. Owing to the weakness of a 
subordinate, he had failed to cut off Bliicher, on the Aisne, 
at Soissons ; he had recoiled beaten from the crag of Laon; 
he had narrowly escaped destruction at Arcis-sur-Aube. 
His army, a wreck of incessant fighting, had dwindled down 
to some fifty thousand men, and he boldly took the step that 
was to prove fatal; he marched from the Marne towards the 
Meuse and the Moselle in order to rally his garrisons in 
Lorraine, and to fall on the long line of the communica- 
tions of his foes. Pasquier admires this grand and daring 
manceuvre more decidedly than most writers on war. This 
is not the place to discuss the question. Much is to be 
said on both sides of it; and it is enough here to remark 
that the movement failed—nay, was not persistently carried 
out. Undoubtedly, however, it alarmed Schwarzenberg, 
and caused a momentary hesitation in the Allied plans; and 
it deserves notice that about this time Bernadotte, on whom 
a great deal depended, was ready to abandon the Coalition, 
as he had abandoned his master :— 

‘Discontented at the inaction in which he was kept in Belgium, 
seeing that the hopes he had conceived on his own account as respects 
the throne of France had vanished into thin air, and unable to endure 
the idea of a Bourbon restoration, he took the course of exhorting all 
Frenchmen to unite and resist this affront, and gave them clearly to 
understand that in that event they could rely on his assistance and on 
the whole of the forces at his disposal.’ 


Pasquier describes the celebrated council of war which 
really decided the issue of the campaign; but the inspiration 
that prompted the advance on Paris was not that of Pozzo 
di Borgo, or even of Diebitsch ; it was that of Toll, a sub- 
ordinate officer, and the chiefs of the Allies pronounced at 
first against it. On March 26 the Coalition’s hosts, leaving 
a screen of cavalry to observe Napoleon, and bearing 
Marmont and Mortier with their weak forces back, were 
in full march on the unprotected capital, where the feeble 
Regency had let the reins drop, and where, amidst apathy, 
terror, and intrigue, there was no real thought of resistance 
to the death. Pasquier was present at the well-known 
council of the 28th, at which it was decided that the Empress 
and the Government should leave Paris—a fatal resolve, 
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which only increased the ill-will felt to the falling Empire. 
Most of the ministers, he informs us, were against the step ; 
he, too, was of the same opinion ; but, differing in this from 
other writers, he asserts that Talleyrand kept a discreet 
silence :— 


‘ Talleyrand avoided an expression of his opinion, and only declared 
it by bowing his head—an indication that might signify anything, but 
which apparently meant, on the whole, that anything might be looked 
for, and that hard necessity required submission.’ 


The orders of Napoleon, however, were clear and explicit.* 
The Empress and the Court were to quit the capital should 
the enemy appear before it in force, and the council bowed 
with its wonted servility. Pasquier lets us know that 
Talleyrand perceived how much better it would have been 
for the Imperial cause had Marie Louise consented to 
remain :— 

‘Madame de Rémusat, as soon as she met me, said, “I should not 
like to leave you in ignorance of the fact that Talleyrand remarked 
yesterday, when you went from the room—these were his exact words— 
‘I could never have believed that M. Pasquier was such an enemy 
of the House of Bourbon. He gave advice altogether adverse to its 
interests.’ ”’ 

On the 29th Marie Louise was on her way to Blois; she 
never beheld the Tuileries again. Savary with the other 
ministers followed in her train, and Pasquier records a 
most curious tale that throws light on the inner life of the 
Imperial family. He received a portfolio from his chief, 
who directed him to destroy it in case of danger. He faith- 
fully carried out the behest; but some of the papers he 
thought it right to glance at contained this strange and 
almost revolting disclosure, most probably an indication 
only of Napoleon’s suspicious nature; we hope, at least, the 
more charitable view is just :— 

‘What was my amazement at becoming aware that these letters 
related, in a great measure, to suspicions entertained by the Emperor 
of the conduct of Marie Louise, or, rather, of that of his brother 
Joseph, whom he accused of having made the most odious advances 
to her. The Duc de Rovigo was sharply reprimanded for not having 





* See Napoleon, Corr. xxvii. p. 131: ‘Si je vis, on doit m’obéir, et 
je ne doute pas qu’on s’y conforme; si je meurs, mon fils régnant et 
Y'impératrice régente doivent, pour l’honneur des Frangais, ne pas se 
laisser prendre et se retirer au dernier village avec leurs soldats.’ 
This is one of the most striking letters in the Napoleon Correspondence ; 
it shows how despair could take possession of a great mind, 
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given information on this subject, and he was ordered to keep a most 
strict watch on what was going on at the Tuileries. I thought for a 
long time that the charge made by Napoleon against his brother was 
caused by the aberration of a mind led astray by adverse circum- 
stances, and ready at the moment to form any suspicions; but I have 
been told since by M. de Saint-Aignan, who, through his close intimacy 
with the Duchesse de Montebello, must have been well informed on 
the subject, that these suspicions were but too well founded, and that 
the Empress at this very time had been much importuned, and had 
much to complain of, as regards the overtures made by her brother-in- 
law.’ 


Pasquier dwells at some length on the battle of Paris. It 
was honourable to the troops outside the capital, though he 
greatly exaggerates the Allied forces, and underrates those 
of Marmont and Mortier. The citizens did not attempt a 
defence, except the National Guards, in the field; the 
enemy, in fact, did not reach the barriers, and all was over 
when Montmartre fell. It was the fortune of Pasquier, as 
Prefect of the Palace, to accompany a deputation from the 
municipal body to make terms with Alexander for the 
vanquished city. He describes what he felt on this great 
occasion :— 

‘I was carrying with me the submission of the City of Paris to a 
sovereign whose dominions were scarcely known to our fathers a 
century before, and who, descending from the borders of Asia and 
dragging all Germany in his wake, had come to impose his will on the 
France of Clovis, of Charlemagne, of Henry IV., of Louis XIV., and 
of Napoleon. And it was we ourselves who had gone to find him in 
his icy deserts ; we, who by the light of his capital and other towns 
in flames, had brought him and his Tartar hosts in our midst. Could 
Peter the Great have had this dream when, in his journeys to civilised 
countries in order to study their institutions, he visited the Palace of 
the Tuileries, surrounded with his retinue, and raised in his arms, in 
1717, the infant king whose guest he was?’ 


The Czar, Suzerain of the League of the Continent, 
received the town councillors with the frankest kindness ; 
reduced the demands of conquest by ample concessions; and 
declared that he had but one enemy in France—Napoleon. 
This was partly due to genuine French sympathies, but 
also to a well-conceived policy; the Allies still feared the 
wounded lion in their path; they knew that the Emperor 
was not distant, and they endeavoured to detach the world 
of Paris from him. Pasquier tells us that Schwarzenberg 
put his signature to the celebrated declaration addressed to 
the citizens, inconsistent with Metternich’s latest overtures 
to Caulaincourt adjuring him to save the Empire, because 
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the Emperor Francis and his great minister were at the 
moment far away at Dijon, and because Schwarzenberg 
yielded to Pozzo di Borgo’s influence, in Pasquier’s eyes 
rather a Deus ex machind. Be this as it may, the Allied 
army made its entry into Paris on March 31, one of the 
most extraordinary scenes of history. Pasquier, who pos- 
sessed the best means of knowing the truth, confirms the views 
of the best informed writers, that the attitude of the great 
mass of the citizens was one of a sad and becoming silence. 
Some Royalist shouts of exultation were heard; cries of 
welcome arose in aristocratic quarters; but there was 
nothing resembling the general acclaim that greeted 
Louis XVIII, and even the Comte d’Artois, when each 
entered the city a short time afterwards :— 

‘The crowds were silent and cast down; they waited on events with 
great anxiety... . A little assemblage was formed on the Place 
Louis XV.; it was composed of a small number of young Royalists. . . . 
Some ladies standing at the windows of the square and of the Rue 
Royale encouraged this movement by their acclamations, and offered 
white ribbons to those who chose to wear them. But in the midst of 
these manifestations the great body of the citizens preserved silence.’ 


Pasquier was not present at the historic interview at 
which the Czar and Talleyrand were the chief actors, and 
which practically sealed the doom of the Empire. He 
disliked Talleyrand, but he was well informed of the facts ; 
and he does full justice to the immense ability shown by 
Talleyrand on this great occasion, and during the eventful 
days that followed. Whatever were Talleyrand’s faults and 
crimes, and whatever the meanness and flaws of his char- 
acter, his conduct in April 1814, and at the Congress of 
Vienna, a few months afterwards, was that of a statesman 
of the first order, and entitles him to the gratitude of France 
and Europe. He clearly perceived that, at the existing 
crisis, the restoration of the Bourbons was the only hope of 
securing repose for a troubled world; this alone embodied a 
fact and a principle, the triumph of old Europe over revo- 
lutionary France, and the substitution of ancient right in 
the relations of States for brute force and conquest; and all 
other combinations were mere worthless makeshifts. The 
means, too, he employed to obtain his ends, on the present 
occasion, showed the highest skill ; he mastered Alexander by 
his adroitness and tact, and knowing that the bodies of the 
State would fall away from Napoleon, he led them to declare 
the Imperial Crown forfeited, and to invite the legitimate 
sovereign to approach his subjects, while at the same time 
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he laboured to secure for France the rights and liberties she 
had won since 1789. If he was cynical, and with little 
sense of honour, few public men have shown more fore- 
thought and wisdom: and Pasquier says only the simplest 
truth :—* 


‘Talleyrand gave proof amidst all these difficulties of the very 
greatest ability, marching to the end he had in view without hesita- 
tion, not allowing himself to be checked by obstacles or by dangers. 
The seven days that elapsed between March 31 and April 6 are 
those that in his whole career do the greatest honour to his memory.’ 


The Allies, meanwhile, had occupied Paris, Alexander 
courting the popular eye, and flattering and caressing the 
amazed citizens; a provisional government was quickly 
formed; and Talleyrand, its head, had convened the Senate, 
his chief instrument in the great change at hand. That 
body declared, on April 2, that Napoleon had forfeited a 
usurper’s throne; and an assembly composed of men who 
owed all to their master, who had voted anything at the 
first sign of his will, and had been his accomplices in his 
acts of lawlessness and wrong, set forth a kind of new 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, proved with cynical glee 
how these had been trampled under foot by an overbear- 
ing despot, and lifted up their heels against him with 
ineffable baseness. Such a spectacle had not been seen in 
the world since the worst days of the later Czsars; but 
the children of the Revolution did not belie their parent ; 
and tyranny received its due at their ignoble hands. The 
provisional government published the sentence of forfeiture, 
and issued an address to the army, the chief object of its fears. 
One phrase, from the rhetorical pen of Fontanes, the Barére of 
the conquering Empire, will illustrate the revolting mean- 
ness of the hour :—‘ A being who is not even a Frenchman 
‘could never weaken the honour of your arms and the 
‘ generosity of our soldiers. You are no longer the soldiers 
‘ of Napoleon.’ 

Let it be said, however, that, at Talleyrand’s instance, the 
Senate performed a national service; it prepared a new 
Constitution for France, and insisted that the return of the 
Bourbons should be accompanied by guarantees for liberty. 
The famous charter, in fact, was the fruit of its labours; 





* Talleyrand has set forth at length in his Memoirs, vol. ii. 
pp. 155-162, the reasons which determined his conduct and policy 
in 1814, The passage is too long to be quoted, but should be carefully 
studied. 
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two members of the Commission charged to sketch its 
outlines had been consenting to the death of Louis XVI. :— 

‘M. Grégoire, though absent from the Convention at the moment 
of the trial of Louis XVI., had sent his vote approving condemnation 
without an appeal to the people. M. Garat, then Minister of Justice, 
had gone to the Temple prison to read the sentence to the august 
victim. These two personages, however, had seats in the Senate in 


1814; this must have been so, since they were selected for a work of 
so much importance.’ 


When the Allies had declared that they would not treat 
with Napoleon, or any of his family, and the Senate had 
voted the Emperor’s fall, adherents rapidly joined the pro- 
visional government. Pasquier was among the first of any 
mark of these; and the reasons he assigns are more than 
specious, if they hardly satisfy chivalrous honour. He felt 
that France had separated herself from Napoleon, and that 
civil war would follow should those around his throne refuse 
to acknowledge accomplished facts; and as the arduous 
duties of the Ministry of Police, in the absence of Savary, 
had devolved on him, he thought himself bound to support 
the de facto government. These pleas are entitled to much 
weight; it must be added that he had not been marked 
out by his late master for special favour, that he was a 
member of the old judicial noblesse, and that hundreds of 
others had much less excuse ; and it deserves peculiar notice 
that not one of the Emperor’s most faithful followers con- 
demned his conduct. His attitude, too, was grave and 
becoming: and, with characteristic good taste and feeling, 
he kept aloof from the chorus of foul libellers who vented 
their spite and hate, in those days, on Napoleon. He openly 
blamed these revolting sallies; and remarks—differing in 
this from tradition—that Chateaubriand’s invective did much 
mischief to his cause :-— 


‘I question if there ever was in any language a diatribe so ferocious, 
so cruel, so excessive. The Royalists welcomed it with exultation. 
I have met some who remained convinced long afterwards that nothing 
contributed more to dethrone Napoleon. I can affirm, to the contrary, 
that it greatly embarrassed the men who had the real control of affairs.’ 


The task of Pasquier at this moment was one of extreme 
difficulty. As Head of the Police he had to look to the 
wants of the Allied soldiery and of the city in their power, 
and he had to do something for immense numbers of 
artisans and workmen out of employment. All this, at a 
time when the war was not over, and commerce and traffic 
had been largely suspended, was a labour requiring great 
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skill and energy; but Pasquier succeeded, on the whole, 
well, owing much, he tells us, to the good will of Sacken, 
the Russian general in command in Paris. It required 
also no ordinary tact on the part of a functionary of the 
late Empire to restrain the excesses of the extreme Royalists, 
who had tried to pull down the Column of Austerlitz, had 
trailed the insignia of the Legion of Honour in the mire, 
and had broken into shops to destroy the Emperor’s pictures 
and busts. Talleyrand thanked Pasquier for what he did 
in this matter; and order prevailed, in the main, in the 
capital while a great revolution was being accomplished. 
An immense peril was, nevertheless, imminent; Napoleon, 
hurrying after his foes, was at Fontainebleau with an army 
considerably increased. He stood on the line of the Allies’ 
retreat, and held the passages on the Marne and the Seine; 
and the armies of the Coalition were in part in the capital, 
and in part divided by the two rivers. In this state of 
things the invaders’ position was critical from a military 
point of view, superior as they were in force, if united; 
they had laid themselves open to the attack of an enemy 
always great in a situation like this; and Napoleon insisted 
to the last hour of his life that, had he been free to act, they 
would have rued the march to Paris. Pasquier describes 
the alarm that widely prevailed; but Napoleon was at the 
head, not of 36,000 men, but of 60,000 or 70,000 at the 
least :— 

‘No doubt the disproportion of his forces was great; he could not 
assemble more than 36,000 combatants. But had not his daring and 
ability often triumphed over numbers? . .. The idea of a battle 
fought almost under the walls of Paris dismayed even the boldest 
spirits; for, were the Allies to lose it, the consequences were beyond 
calculation. Who could know what would happen in a precipitate 
retreat, in which they would be pursued without respite ?’ 


A personage deep in the counsels of the men in power 
in Paris proposed to cut this knot by a detestable crime. 
Dalberg, a kinsman of one of the great German prelates, a 
duke of the Empire, a star at the Tuileries, coolly declared 
to Pasquier that he had hired assassins to get rid of the 
still dreaded warrior. We quote his words, and there can 
be little doubt they throw light on the celebrated affair of 
Maubreuil, a Royalist scoundrel who did not scruple to steal 
the jewels of the Queen of Westphalia, and who charged 
Talleyrand with engaging him to kill Napoleon : — 

‘He explained to me that a certain number of resolute men, led by 
a vigorous b (I use his own words), would dress themselves 
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in uniforms of the Chasseurs of the Guard, which could be procured in 
the Ecole Militaire, and whether before or during the action would close 
on Napoleon by means of this disguise, and would deliver France of 
him. The sentiment of indignation which expressed itself on my face 
when I heard this odious story prevented him from going into further 
particulars, which I endeavoured in vain to obtain from him.’ 


As might have been expected from him, Pasquier took 
care that this murderous scheme should reach Napoleon’s 
ears; he made Bassano aware of the details. The crime, 
however, was rendered needless; dexterity and craft sufficed 
in the existing state of affairs. Talleyrand and others got hold 
of the weak and vain Marmont—the hero of the hour for 
his defence of Paris, and irritated by the gibes and censures 
of his chief for more than one failure in the late campaign— 
and the marshal consented, in an evil hour for his fame, to 
march with his corps d’armée into the camp of the Allies. 

Meanwhile the marshals at Fontainebleau, partly in the 
belief that a further struggle was hopeless, partly under 
the influence of the news from Paris, had resolved to refuse 
to obey Napoleon’s orders to fight a last battle under the 
walls of the capital. Pasquier glances at the well-known 
interview where they made the Emperor aware of their 
purpose, and really extorted a pledge from him to abdicate 
in favour of his consort and his son; but the scene has been 
described by many writers, and the best account of it is to 
be found in Macdonald’s ‘ Souvenirs.’ It deserves to be 
remarked that, after the news of the conditional abdication 
was noised abroad, even the troops at Fontainebleau, devoted 
as they were to the Emperor, had begun to hesitate :— 

‘Marshal Oudinot, on being asked by Napoleon as he returned to his 
closet if he could rely on the loyalty of the marshal’s corps d’armée, 
replied without hesitation, “No, Sire. Your Majesty has abdicated.” 
“Yes; but under certain conditions.” “Perhaps so, Sire,” said the 
marshal; “ but soldiers do not comprehend nice distinctions of 
politics.” ’ 


Pasquier was present at the scene when Napoleon’s envoys 
pleaded his cause with the all-controlling Czar; but he has 
added nothing to our previous knowledge. The defection of 
Marmont decided the question with Alexander, still divided 
in his mind; the Emperor’s sword had been stricken from 
his hand; a part of the army, at least, had fallen away 
from him. Napoleon abdicated unconditionally on the 6th 
of April, and Ney was foremost in insisting on this step, and 
perhaps spoke harsh words to his master. Pasquier tells us 
the marshal was led in this by his wife; if so, the vengeance 
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of fate was terrible; the very same influence caused him to 
desert the King, and to meet a traitor’s doom after the rout 
of Waterloo :— 


‘The readiness of Marshal Ney in pronouncing in favour of the 
House of Bourbon has been attributed, and with reason, to the in- 
fluence of his wife. She wasa daughter of Madame Anguié, who had 
been a housemaid of Marie Antoinette. She had been brought up by 
her mother to entertain a strong attachment for her former superiors.’ 


Napoleon’s abdication having become known, every repre- 
sentative of his power in Paris hastened to declare for the 
approaching Bourbons; and Fontainebleau became a deserted 
solitude. The functionaries who had fed on the Emperor’s 
bounty, the officers of the State who had grovelled at his feet, 
his companions in arms on a hundred fields, rushed to do 
homage to the rising sun, and fled from the luminary in 
disastrous eclipse. Even Marie Louise was on her way to 
Vienna, having scarcely sent a message to her fallen lord ; 
and soon to become the slave of a most ignoble love. 
History records few such scenes of meanness and perfidy, 
yet these were the natural fruits of a revolutionary age, and 
of a despotism of the sword when at last overthrown. 
Napoleon took poison in this hour of his agony. Yet when 
the noxious draught had failed, the stoical self-restraint, 
which formed a feature of his strongly marked character, 
made him rise again superior to fortune; his great faculties 
regained their balance; looking back at the past, as at a 
world he had left, he spoke of men and things in dignified 
language, and his attitude was worthy of his genius :— 


‘It cannot be denied that, having once taken his part, his demeanour 
was noble and resigned, and he gave proof of real elevation of mind. 
His conversations with those who were about him show this. He 
opened his mind most fully to the Duc de Vicence. The confidences 
he reposed have remained secret, but a few disclosures have been 
made to me.’ 


Napoleon, it may be observed, even forgave Talleyrand at 
this time :— 

‘He expressed himself with regard to the personage who had done 
him most harm, Talleyrand, with rare moderation, nay, with in- 
dulgence. “In fact,” he said, “Talleyrand served me very well as 
long as he was in my service. I quarrelled with him, perhaps too 
lightly, and I ill-treated him. He was naturally tempted to take his 
revenge. So fine an intelligence could not fail to perceive that the 
Bourbons were coming, that they alone could make his vengeance 
certain. He went to meet them half way. The thing is plain. I 
made a great mistake.” ’ 
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This was the Emperor’s judgement on Pasquier him- 
self :— 

‘He spoke of me with displeasure, but not with bitterness. “I had 
always esteemed him; I thought him a deserving person; I was glad 
to think so. He, too, has left me; but at least he made up his mind 
with resolution, knowing what his purpose was, and while the act was 
still attended with danger.”’ 


Ere long the Comte d’Artois had made his way into Paris, 
and by an arrangement with the Senate, skilfully prepared 
by Talleyrand, had been declared the lieutenant-general of 
the King. Pasquier insists that even the few days in which 
Monsieur held the reins of power were not without disastrous 
effects for France. A direction was given to the Bourbon 
régime which it retained during the succeeding months. The 
administration of affairs fell largely into the hands of émigrés 
and royalist partisans of an extreme type; and the function- 
aries of the Empire, who knew their business and who were 
only too eager to serve, were jealously excluded from almost 
all offices. The results were seen in unfairness and frequent 
wrongs in the conduct of the whole public service, and in 
incapacity and gross mismanagement besides. 

By the side, too, of the ostensible government, the Comte 
d’Artois had his clique of favourites—the King’s friends of 
a later day—whose reckless conduct did a great deal of 
mischief. The head of these meddlers was probably Vitrolles, 
and they crossed and thwarted the men in actual office by 
interference of many kinds, by spreading malicious and 
foolish reports, and by keeping spies on the watch for 
imaginary plots, and for any lack of zeal on the part of the 
Government. A secret police, Pasquier tells us, was em- 
ployed to check the police of which he was the head, and 
he soon became the mark of suspicion and obloquy. The 
evil would not have been felt so soon had not Monsieur let 
it be generally understood that he would be the real de- 
positary of power, even after the King had begun to reign. 

‘Monsieur made it no secret that he considered himself destined to 
preserve the chief authority in his own hands, even after the arrival 
of his brother. Those who were about him know how he expressed 
himself with regard to Louis XVIII. “ His faculties, no doubt, are 
unimpaired, and the powers of his mind are intact and, as always, 
brilliant; but in his present state of health, being unable to go 
about, he will require a lieutenant-general; we will profit from his 
intelligence, and make action our task.” Louis XVIII., according 
to this, was to be a king but in name; it is not, therefore, surprising 
that those who thought themselves secure of the confidence of Monsieur 
should have shared in his illusions.’ 
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Louis XVIII. had entered his dominions towards the 
end of April, and received Alexander and Talleyrand at 
Compiégne. Pasquier confirms what has been alleged by 
many writers, that the Czar was treated with a kind of 
condescending pride, which disappointed and even galled 
him to the quick :— 


‘ He did not find in the King or in his family the cordiality and readi- 
ness to please which would have made his overtures simple and easy. 
He returned from Compiégne to Paris in a very different mood from 
that in which he had left to make his visit.’ 


Talleyrand, too, much as he had done to restore the 
throne, was graciously welcomed, but made to understand 
that the King trusted to his right, and had little faith in 
intrigues :— 

‘The Restoration, in the eyes of the Royalists, was much more the 
work of necessity than of men. We had all said that to return to more 
legitimate principles was the only possible solution of the difficulties 
into which we had been thrown. . . . In the palace of the sovereign 
little gratitude could be hoped for, because we had taken the only 
course which could have saved us. Besides, when Talleyrand, one of 
the chief authors of the political revolution in favour of the House of 
Bourbon, came into its presence, he was associated with the most 
painful recollections, great as had been his services.’ 


The King, the Royal family, and the extreme Royalists 
had at this moment strong English sympathies, and this 
turned the Liberals and the partisans of Napoleon towards 
the Czar. The division of feeling became strongly marked, 
and, in view of events which have lately occurred, the 
following is curious, perhaps significant :— 

‘The conflict between English and Russian influence caused a 
similar conflict between political parties in France. The Court and 
the émigré party ranged themselves on the side of England; those who 
had played an active and important part in recent events, and those 
who had been animated with hatred of the English in the wars of the 
Empire, took the side of Russia.’ 


Pasquier describes the reception of the Senate by Louis, 
and the arrangements by which he was placed on the throne, 
and bestowed the charter, made a sine quad non of his reign- 
ing, as an act of free grace to an obedient people. The entry 
of the King into Paris, like that of Monsieur, was hailed 
with an enthusiasm that knew no bounds, nor was this the 
mere levity of crowds of fickle citizens. The nation had 
escaped from a despotism of the sword; it had not yet 
realised all that it had lost; it looked forward to the Bour- 
bons with hope ; the worst ills of their régime had not yet 
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been felt; and it welcomed the advent of its ancient kings 
from across a gulf of troubled and destructive tempests :— 

‘Even now the memory of that day affects me deeply. I recalled 
to mind the evil time when, with an afflicted heart, I gazed on the 
high walls of the Temple; I saw again the Place de la Révolution, the 
death of the King, the death of my father, and many hours when 
despair took possession of the bravest natures. Who, then, could have 
thought that that family, dispersed by the storm, would return in 
triumph, with the acclaim of the population of Paris?’ 


This volume only touches the first weeks of the govern- 
ment and administration of Louis XVIII. The faults com- 
mitted by Monsieur were not amended; the King, though 
well meaning, and in some degree a statesman, was indolent, 
sickly, and let things drift, and he fell more and more into 
the hands of the émigrés. One of the changes he insisted 
on did immense mischief; he surrounded himself with a 
bodyguard of nobles, in imitation of the famous Maison du 
Roi, and relegated to obscurity the Guard of Napoleon, and 
this at a time when the army was full of discontent. The 
veterans of a hundred victories had not deserved this slight, 
even from the mere Royalist point of view; they had wel- 
comed the King with respect when he had entered Paris. 
Pasquier sadly remarks, looking back at 1815 :— 

‘If, on the following day, a prince had told them, in the name of 
the King, “ My friends, you are now the Royal Guard, the King and 
his family place themselves in your hands, and wish for no further 
pledge for their security than your courage and loyalty,” these brave 
men would have been permanently won over.’ 


Pasquier protested to Dupont in vain on this subject :— 

‘ Have you not been informed what the Emperor said when leaving 
Fontainebleau ? “ As for my Guard, if the King acts rightly, he will 
employ it, and will trust in it frankly ; if he will not do this, he will 
have to disband it.” You are bold enough to adopt neither course; 
you will place a formidable force of discontent at the head of the army. 
God grant that great evils may not follow!’ 


Pasquier became an object of the dislike of the Govern- 
ment, was removed soon afterwards from the direction of 
the police, and was made, what we should call, head of the 
Board of Works in France. This part of his reminiscences 
closes at this point, and we shall not anticipate succeeding 
volumes. The difficulties of the Bourbons were, no doubt, 
immense; but probably they were hardly greater than those 
surmounted by HenrilIV.and Sully. Unfortunately, genius, 


judgement, and even good sense were wanting to France at 
this grave juncture, and the numberless errors of the restored 
monarchy were to lead to the Hundred Days and Waterloo. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Chemical Work of Faraday in relation to 
Modern Science. Lecture delivered at the Royal Institu- 
tion, June 26, 1891. By Professor Dewar, M.A., F.R.S. 


2. Magnetic Properties of Liquid Oxygen. Lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution, June 2, 1892. By Professor 
Dewar, M.A., F.R.S. 


8. Liquid Atmospheric Air. Lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, January 20, 1893. By Professor Drwar, 
M.A., F.R.S. 


4, The Scientific Uses of Liquid Air. Lecture delivered at 
the Royal Institution, January 19, 1894. By Professor 
Dewar, M.A., F.R.S. 


HE ‘third state’ of matter was formally recognised by 
Van Helmont, a Belgian alchemist, early in the seven- 
teenth century. But his discovery might have slipped back 
into oblivion had he not emphasised it by the invention of a 
name. The unseen and unfelt, yet material, substances 
brought into notice by his researches were called by him 
‘gases,’ and are called so still. Atmospheric air was not 
included among them. For it ranked in those days as an 
‘element’ in the Aristotelian sense. Boyle, however, be- 
came aware of its composite character, though he failed to 
isolate the ‘ vital’ ingredient the existence and functions of 
which he divined. It was not, indeed, until more than a 
century later that oxygen was definitively captured by 
Priestley and Scheele. Carbonic acid, meanwhile, had been 
investigated by Black ; Cavendish gave in 1766 the earliest de- 
scription of ‘ inflammable air,’ alias hydrogen ; and nitrogen 
was made known by Priestley in 1772. Then Lavoisier, 
extricating these valuable discoveries from the misappre- 
hensions in which they lay involved, and bringing them into 
logical connexion with the results of his own inquiries, 
shaped the new science of pneumatic chemistry. 

Matter in general was thenceforward systematically 
studied under its solid, liquid, and gaseous forms. But 
there was as yet no certainty that every individual kind of 
matter was capable of assuming each in turn. One example 
of this versatility had, it is true, been at all times familiar. 
Water undergoes its cycle of changes from ice to steam 
naturally, and as a matter of common observation. No 
criterion was, however, at hand by which to decide whether, 
in so doing, it constituted an exception or followed a rule. 
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Indeed, we are still ignorant of any abstract principle bearing 
on the subject. Thus, apart from actual experience, there 
could be no well-grounded assurance that the behaviour of 
water would prove typical. Under altered conditions it 
even departs from its own standard. In a partial vacuum 
ice cannot be melted. When heated above freezing-point, 
in a vessel exhausted of air to a certain degree, it passes 
directly into vapour. On a planet, in fact, possessing an 
atmosphere 165 times rarer than our own, liquid water could 
not exist. Whether placed as near to the sun as Mer- 
cury, or as far from him as Neptune, such a globe could 
show neither seas nor streams. No rain could fall there, 
no dew be deposited; aqueous condensations should inva- 
riably take the form of snow. Sublunary experience, too, 
makes us acquainted with many complex substances which 
cannot change their state, because the application of heat 
very quickly tears their innermost structure to pieces. 
Who, for instance, would attempt to melt wood or leather? 
The very idea seems absurd, because every one knows that 
they char or burn while still solid. That is to say, they 
cease to be, as wood or leather, long before their respective 
ideal fusing-points are reached. Elementary bodies cannot, 
of course, be decomposed; but some resist liquefaction, if 
not absolutely, yet at least so far as to sublime without 
melting, like ice in a vacuum. One of these is arsenic. 
And carbon volatilises only at an enormously high tem- 
perature, and has never been liquefied. Possibly the inter- 
mediate state might be forced upon it by accompanying 
great heat with high pressure; but the idiosyncrasies of 
chemically distinct substances are so peculiar that its 
reluctance may represent real inability to liquefy. 

The law, however, of the three states of matter is most 
probably universally valid both for simple bodies and for 
stable compounds. The power by which it is enforced 
resides in heat. Near the bottom of the scale of tempera- 
ture, solidification reigns supreme; towards the opposite 
extreme, vaporisation. The moon exemplifies the first con- 
dition, the sun the second. Between the two stands our 
earth, in which solids, liquids, and gases co-exist. It is 
composed, in other words, of the three antique ‘ elements,’ 
earth, water, and air. Now, the fact that, under the same 
circumstances, different substances are differently aggre- 
gated is none the less remarkable for being tritely familiar. 
It seems a matter of course that our atmosphere should, at 
all times and seasons, remain imperturbably ethereal—that 
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rigid rocks should enclose a heaving ocean, and that 
mercury, alone among metals, should flow like water. And 
it is easy to see that the prevalence of suchlike incon- 
gruities is essential to the scheme of things to which we 
ourselves belong. Unanimity among the various kinds of 
matter in freezing, melting, and boiling, would obviously 
exclude the possibility of life. ‘The question, then, why it 
is excluded, answers itself; but if we go on to ask how it 
is excluded, we meet with no truly articulate response. All 
that can be said is that the observed wide diversities of 
melting and boiling points result from an equally wide 
diversity in the conditions affecting the molecular equi- 
librium of the substances severally concerned. As an 
explanation this is evidently unsatisfactory. It amounts 
to little more than a restatement of the same fact in 
different words. Yet the difference of wording is instruc- 
tive: it implies a good deal. Let us consider and draw 
out its meaning. 

The word ‘ molecule ’—equivalent to little mass—was 
employed in 1811 by an Italian physicist named Avogadro, 
to designate the smallest particles of any substance—solid, 
liquid, or gaseous—in which its distinctive qualities are pre- 
served in their integrity. Molecules are not indivisible. 
They can be severed into ‘ atoms’ by the influences of heat, 
light, electricity, or chemical affinity; but the operation is 
destructive of the body originally composed by them, and 
the new ones by which it is replaced are often wholly diverse 
from it in their qualities and relationships. Thus, each of 
the ultimate particles of water consists of at least three 
unimaginably minute portions—two of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen—the separation of which involves the demolition 
of water and the substitution for it of its gaseous constitu- 
ents. Conversely, oxygen is converted into ozone when its 
molecules are compelled, through the action of electricity, 
to annex each a third atom of the stuff itself. Yet ozone, 
though nothing but oxygen chemically condensed, possesses 
highly characteristic qualities of its own. 

Molecular structure, then, and the forces of which the 
modes of action are modified by it, determine the properties 
of matter. A molecule is a sub-microscopic piece of 
mechanism of exquisite flexibility, conjoined, in many 
cases, with a high degree of stability. An organic whole, 
complete in itself, it is nevertheless sensitive to manifold 
influences from without. It is all alive with energy in the 
shape of motion, the motive power being supplied by heat. 
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Apart from this stimulus it would be as inert as a loco- 
motive with the steam shut off. Matter in this state of 
hibernation, however, lies outside the scope of terrestrial 
experience. Even at the lowest temperatures attainable 
by artificial contrivances, its particles thrill with varied 
movements, which, as they gain intensity through increase 
of heat, tend to separate the molecules in opposition 
to the cohesive force drawing them together. Cohesion 
acts with enormous power, but over a narrowly limited 
range. M. Quincke calculates that the mutual attraction 
of two molecules is insensible at distances exceeding one 
twenty thousandth of a millimetre ;* yet within that minute 
interval its action is of amazing vigour. The irresistible 
energy of heat can, it is true, unlock the grip of the 
molecules; but only when lavishly expended. The force 
consumed in melting one pound of ice would suffice, if 
mechanically applied, to lift it about twenty-one miles from 
the ground; and the vaporisation of the resulting pound 
of water would be a piece of work nearly seven times more 
arduous again. Yet the large stores of heat thus employed 
in overcoming cohesive bonds produce no thermometric 
effects. They remain ‘latent’ in the bodies they serve to 
modify, and are given out again in undiminished quantity 
during the inverse processes of liquefaction and solidifica- 
tion. 

The differences between solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies 
depend mainly upon changes in the relative mobility of their 
ultimate particles. These little systems, which are crowded 
by quadrillions into every cubic inch of matter, are in all 
cases animated by movements of vibration, perhaps also of 
rotation and even of orbital circulation; but under the strict 
rule of solidity they possess no proper motions: each has its 
own place and keeps it. Liquefaction, however, confers a 
translatory faculty. The molecules of fluids travel inde- 
fatigably. Let any one who doubts this to be a fact intro- 
duce a few drops of some coloured tincture into a glass of 
water, and observe, after a time, the equable diffusion of the 
tint. He will no longer hesitate to admit the progress of 
incessant, undirected interstitial movements. Yet the 
qualified freedom of liquidity is bondage compared with the 
unrestricted licence of the gaseous state. Here the last link 
of cohesive constraint is broken. Each minutest particle of 
an aériform fluid is not only virtually independent of the 





* Glazebrook, ‘ Properties of Matter,’ p. 119. 
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others, but strives towards definitive separation from them. 
Hence a gaseous mass forms of itself no definite surface. 
If distributed in the shape of an atmosphere it may be 
coerced by gravity. When evolved on the earth’s surface 
it can be preserved only by being imprisoned ; for its inner 
principle is one of limitless dispersion. 

The mastery over the states of matter belongs to heat. 
Thermal energy imparts the movements by which cohesion 
is overcome. There is no substance so obdurate but that it 
gives way before the persistent attacks of the ‘ drudging 
‘ goblin’ of our laboratories. Even platinum volatilises in 
the electric arc at a temperature of about 4,500° of Fahren- 
heit. Intense cold, however, is much more difficult of 
production than intense heat. And only by means of 
extraordinarily intense cold can truly aériform substances 
be brought to submit to the yoke of internal attractions. 
Nor can they be mechanically compelled todoso. Pressures 
up to 20 tons per square inch were, by Natterer, in 1853, 
brought to bear upon large volumes of hydrogen, oxygen, 
and nitrogen, without the slightest effect in changing their 
state; and air has been quite fruitlessly, so far as lique- 
faction was concerned, condensed until heavier, bulk for 
bulk, than water.* Thermal activity must, in fact, be 
reduced below a certain definite point before the passage of 
a gas into a liquid becomes possible. This general principle 
was recognised by Faraday in 1826, but its detailed de- 
velopment by Andrews in 1869 constituted a fresh discovery 
of the highest importance. He showed that above a certain 
fixed temperature, proper to each, aériform fluids cannot 
assume the liquid state. Many of these ‘critical tempera- 
‘tures’ were determined by him. That of carbonic acid, 
for instance, he found to be 88° F. Above that point no 
compulsion avails to bring about liquidity ; below it, pressure 
is effectual, and more readily with diminution of heat. In 
other words, this substance is, in the technical sense, a gas 
when hotter, a vapour when colder, than 88°. No less than 
144° of frost are, however, needed to liquefy it under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure. At the sea-level, that is to 
say, carbonic acid boils in open vessels, at —112°. Water, 
as everybody knows, reaches the corresponding stage 324° 
higher, at 212°; but its boiling point can, by means of con- 
tinually increased pressure, be pushed up the scale as far 
as 773°. Red-hot water is thus a possibility; although in 
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approaching, even distantly, the critical temperature above 
which it can only subsist as a gas, it becomes dangerously 
explosive. Volcanic outbursts are often, it is believed, 
immediately due to the sudden flashing into steam of super- 
heated water. 

The critical temperatures of the various kinds of matter 
extend over a wider range than has yet been thermo- 
metrically explored. Those of some of the metals, as well 
as of carbon and silicon, must represent an enormous 
degree of heat; those of several gases have been ascertained 
to verge towards the lowest limit of cold. Their several 
positions depend upon the way in which the balance, in 
each particular case, inclines between the antagonistic 
forces of heat and cohesion. For, however closely the 
particles of a body may be constrained to approach each 
other, they will not cohere while in extra rapid motion. 
This doctrine is of grave significance to physical theory; 
and the guidance afforded by it is indispensable to the 
success of practical researches into the transformations of 
matter. 

Lavoisier divined the not too obvious truth that the 
‘ state’ of any material substance is a mere question of 
temperature, and that consequently the so-called ‘ perma- 
‘nent’ gases might, by extreme cold, be reduced to liquids, 
and these again to solids. And Dalton wrote, in 1801 :— 
‘There can scarcely be a doubt entertained respecting the 
‘reducibility of all elastic fluids, of whatever kind, into 
* liquids ; and we ought not to despair of effecting it in low 
‘temperatures, and by strong pressure exerted upon the 
* unmixed gases.’ * 

The experimental verification of this forecast, now all but 
complete, was begun by Faraday. In 1823 he announced 
the liquefaction of chlorine ; and he was similarly successful 
with carbonic acid, nitrous oxide, cyanogen, ammonia, and 
some other gases, their continued evolution in closed vessels 
furnishing the pressure to which these results were due. 
The assistance of cold was not invoked; and, indeed, the 
difficult art of refrigeration was then in its infancy. Its 
wonderful progress in recent times may be said to date from 
Thilorier’s production, in 1835, of solid carbonic acid. 
‘Snow ’ of this peculiar description might, so far as appear- 
ances go, have come from an Alpine nevé. Although cold 
enough to give a severe burn, it can be lightly handled with 





* Quoted by Dewar, ‘ Proc. R. Institution,’ vol. viii. p. 657. 
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impunity, and is tolerably permanent even in warm air. 
Mixed with ether, it enabled Faraday to resume in 1844 his 
efforts towards condensation with the aid of temperatures as 
lowas — 166° F. Six gases, nevertheless, continued to hold 
their own. The chief of these were hydrogen, oxygen, and 
nitrogen; but the resistance of all except hydrogen has 
since been overcome. 

The liquefaction of oxygen by two independent investi- 
gators, Pictet of Geneva, and Cailletet of Paris, was an- 
nounced to the French Academy of Sciences on the same 
day of December 1877.* Unknown to each other they had 
been working for several years along parallel lines. Their 
success was, indeed, determined by the use of an identical 
method. The gas, loaded with the weight of 500 or 600 
atmospheres at a temperature of about —130° F., was then 
suddenly allowed to escape through a narrow aperture. The 
ensuing violent expansion consumed a large quantity of 
heat, the abstraction of which from an adjacent portion of 
the same substance cooled it to the point of condensation, 
and liquid oxygen was for the first time seen on our planet. 
But only in a thin jet and during a few seconds. Its capture 
for examination was out of the question. 

More tangible results were obtained in 1883 by the 
Russian chemists Wroblewski and Olszewski. Their liquid 
oxygen was no mere momentary vision, but submitted to 
rule and measure in a capillary tube. Its qualities could 
thus be studied to advantage, and the inquiry led to the 
acquisition of much valuable information regarding modes 
of procedure at low temperatures. 

These have of late in the laboratory of the Royal Institu- 
tion, been carried to an extraordinary degree of perfection. 
The experiments conducted there are not only on a totally 
unprecedented scale, but give evidence of remarkable sagacity 
in the adaptation of means to an end. Professor Dewar 
has been occupied with them during at least ten years, but 
their striking results were first made known to the general 
public on the occasion of the Faraday centenary in 1891. 
The numerous audience collected in the theatre of the Royal 
Institution on Friday evening, June 26 of that year, were 
amazed to see liquid oxygen freely on tap and drawn off, to 
a vulgar apprehension, smoking hot. In point of fact it was 
boiling at a temperature of —296° F. (328° of frost), its 





* Comptes Rendus, t. Ixxxv. pp. 1214, 1217. 
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steaming appearance being due to the conversion of the 
moisture in the surrounding air into ice particles through 
contact with the swiftly escaping gas. When cleared, by 
filtering through blotting paper, of some fine dust of solid 
carbonic acid, it wore the aspect of limpid light blue water. 
A few drops of it thrown, however, on a genuine water 
surface fizzed and sputtered like red-hot iron plunged into a 
cool stream; and presently each was seen floating about in 
a self-made little cup of ice. Some alcohol poured into the 
mysterious fluid became promptly a solid block. Yet 
alcohol resists the sternest Arctic rigours, freezing, indeed, 
only at —202° (—130°C.) Removed from the oxygen, it 
thawed into a viscid substance, which could not be induced 
to burn until it had taken up heat enough to restore it to 
its normal consistence. The chemical inertness produced 
by extreme cold was further illustrated by the immersion of 
a piece of phosphorus in liquid oxygen. No vivid outburst 
of light was visible, such as marks, at ordinary temperatures, 
the molecular rush together of these two eagerly uniting 
elements. The phosphorus remained no less indifferent than 
cold steel is to the contact of cold water. 

The critical temperature of oxygen is —171° (—113° C.). 
Above that point it remains obstinately gaseous: inter- 
stitial movements are too active to permit its molecules to 
lay hold one of another. Nitrogen is still less amenable, 
its corresponding stage being reached only at the deeper 
depth of —233° (—147° C.). Such cold is unattainable by 
direct means; the intervention of liquid oxygen is required 
to produce it. The principle of its employment is easily 
explained. Mountaineers know by experience that no good 
tea is to be had at high altitudes, because water cannot 
be sufficiently heated to infuse it properly. On the summit 
of Monte Rosa, the boiling point is reduced from 212° at sea 
level to 185°. The change is simply an effect of diminished 
atmospheric pressure, and can accordingly be brought about 
by a few strokes of an air pump with less exertion than by 
an ascent of 15,000 feet. Now, boiling oxygen, like boiling 
water, is colder in vacuo than in the open air—so much 
colder, indeed, that a temperature of —328° is afforded by it, 
and this suffices to liquefy, not only nitrogen, but also atmo- 
spheric air. On June 2, 1892, the singular spectacle was 
witnessed during one of Professor Dewar’s lectures, of 
common air, more than ordinarily warm and elastic owing 
to the heated state of the room, trickling spontaneously into 
an open vessel surrounding a test tube in which oxygen was 
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boiling under exhaustion. Air, we need scarcely say, is a 
mechanical mixture of four parts of nitrogen with one of 
oxygen; and the latter, being the less refractory to cold of 
the two ingredients, might have been expected to condense 
first. Yet things happen otherwise. The two gases liquefy 
together, but evaporate separately. The nitrogen boils off 
on its own account, leaving almost pure oxygen behind. 
Somewhat similarly, sea water freezes without depositing 
the salts dissolved in it, but abandons them in vaporising. 
The analogy is indeed far from being complete; yet it 
serves to show that the behaviour of the gases is not quite 
so anomalous as, at first sight, it appears. 

Professor Dewar’s crowning achievement, so far, has been 
the solidification both of air and nitrogen. A substance 
visually undistinguishable from ice results in each case. 
Unmixed oxygen refuses to freeze. Not, we may be sure, 
because it is incapable of assuming the solid state, but be- 
cause the requisite conditions have still to be found out and 
produced. The incongruity is, however, noteworthy be- 
tween the facility, comparatively to nitrogen, with which it 
liquefies, and the difficulty with which it solidifies. 

And now, we may wellask ourselves, how has all this been 
accomplished? For surely Professor Dewar cannot, like the 
pedestrian soul of Elpenor, have crossed unsuccoured the 
Ocean stream that lay between him and the ‘regions of 
‘thick ribbed ice’ to which he has penetrated. What 
‘white winged ship,’ then, has been at his disposal? 
Which of the Olympians has aided him to distance his 
competitors in the race towards the goal of absolute cold ? 
The business was an arduous one. Intellectual, moral, and 
material resources were needed for its prosecution, and 
needed without stint. In point of scale alone, a prodigious 
advance has been made. Only a few years ago a capillary 
tube held all the oxygen that could be liquefied at one time ; 
and our Professor himself was content to experiment upon a 
mere fairy thimbleful of a substance which, for rarity, 
might vie with ‘a hair from the great Cham’s beard.’ Now 
it can literally be manufactured by the hogshead. At a 
high cost, certainly. We much doubt whether—making 
allowance for the outlay on the ‘ plant’—any profit could 
be derived from selling it at 100/.a gallon; and a couple 
of gallons are often consumed in the researches of a single 
afternoon. 

The most powerful apparatus ever employed in pneumatic 
chemistry has been erected under Professor Dewar’s super- 
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intendence in the laboratory where Davy and Faraday did 
their memorable work. It includes one gas, and two steam 
engines, four steel compressors, a couple of large air pumps, 
with wheelwork, shafts, and couplings quantum suff. The 
inner organic details of this machinery, however, conceal the 
real secret of its efficiency. They have been thought out 
and perfected by the application of uncommon inventive 
talent combined with pertinacious industry. Mental con- 
centration has translated itself into a convergence of in- 
genious devices upon a single object. 

The principle of the method adopted for securing its 
realisation is that of lowering boiling points by exhaustion. 
Choice is made of a series of substances more and more 
difficult to liquefy, and each in turn is enlisted for the 
service of vanquishing the recalcitrance of its fellows. Thus, 
by successive gradations, the startling temperature of 
— 346° (—210°C.) has been reached. The process (generally 
abridged in practice) begins with the freezing of carbonic acid 
through the rapid evaporation of ether. Carbonic acid boils 
under atmospheric pressure at —112°(—80°C.), but by com- 
pulsion of the air pump at —166°. Nitrous oxide, at this 
stage of the descent, surrenders at discretion, and, boiled 
in vacuo, affords the means of liquefying ethylene, which, 
similarly treated, runs down the temperature to —229° F. 
Here at last the almost irrepressible activity of oxygen 
particles is so much reduced that a pressure of 1,500 lbs. 
to the square inch avails to bring them within the 
power of cohesion. The accelerated evaporation of liquid 
oxygen gives cold enough to liquefy air and nitrogen; and 
these, again, worked upon in double receivers by two potent 
air pumps, combine their refrigerative forces to produce 
solid nitrogen—an experiment successfully performed for 
the first time in public on January 19, 1894. It seems for 
the present to mark the ne plus ultra of what can be done 
by artificial cold. One further exploit remains; but the 
time is not yet ripe for its accomplishment. The liquefac- 
tion of hydrogen cannot be attempted with the methods 
actually in use, or likely in the immediate future to be 
realised. 

The most indispensable of Professor Dewar’s cold- 
producing agents is ethylene, a specimen of which was 
exhibited by Faraday in 1845. It is a compound of hydro- 
gen and carbon, prepared by treating alcohol with strong 
sulphuric acid. At the Royal Institution it is now manu- 
factured a hundredweight at a time, notwithstanding the 
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‘hairbreadth ’scapes’ by which the operation is attended 
unless the most delicate precautions are observed. For it is 
highly explosive, and the slightest leakage of the pipes 
through which it is conducted may at any time lead to a 
dangerous accident. None the less, its services are indis- 
pensable, and are availed of to the utmost. Each fresh 
supply is made to do duty over and over again, by being 
put through an incessant round of alternate liquefaction 
and evaporation ; and nitrous oxide has a similar course of 
cyclical duty imposed upon it. 

Professor Dewar’s experiments upon liquid oxygen were, 
to begin with, gravely hampered by the violence of its 
ebullition. No single particle of it remained a moment at 
rest. Determinations of its qualities were as impracticable 
as would be delicate astronomical observations through the 
undulating vapours close to the horizon. But difficulties 
are often only a spur to invention ; and they here resulted 
in the important contrivance of ‘vacuum vessels’ for pre- 
serving fluids at equable temperatures. Air molecules are 
indefatigable carriers of heat. On every square inch of 
cold surface exposed to bombardment by them, they strike 
in billions per second, and each, as it retires, leaves behind 
some minute portion of its own thermal store. By hin- 
dering their access, however, the process of temperature 
equalisation can be virtually arrested. Hence, liquid oxygen, 
protected by a ‘ vacuum jacket,’ shows no signs of agitation, 
but evaporates quietly from the surface with no very sensible 
waste. The vacuum is produced in the outer shell of a 
double receiver, from which every trace of air has been 
expelled on the Torricellian plan. By then freezing out the 
excess of mercury, an extraordinarily high degree of exhaus- 
tion can be reached. The pressure of mercurial vapour— 
the only form of matter remaining in a bulb thus treated— 
amounts to no more than the four hundred-thousandth part 
of a millionth of a millimetre. Yet the exterior application 
of a pad of cotton wool steeped in liquid oxygen promptly 
condenses this evanescent remnant of metallic gas into 
a bright mirror, just as moisture deposits itself in ice on the 
inside of a window pane during a night of hard frost. 
Through the nearly absolute void in the mirror-coated bulb 
an electric discharge can with the greatest difficulty be 
made to pass; and the difficulty might not improbably 
amount to an impossibility could the sparsely strewn sur- 
viving molecules be swept away. Enclosed in such vacuous 
spaces, liquid oxygen is virtually proof against the attacks 
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of heat; and experiments upon its peculiarities can be con- 
ducted with ease and at leisure. 

Oxygen may be regarded as the leading terrestrial element. 
It forms eight-ninths by weight of water, one-fifth of the 
earth’s atmosphere, and about one-half of its rocky crust. 
There is, however, no certainty that it exists at depths 
exceeding, say, thirty miles. Oxidation is more likely 
to have been limited to the superficial layers of the cooling 
globe than to have extended to its interior. More signi- 
ficant to ourselves are the facts that our bodies are mainly 
composed of this normally aérial substance ; that they are 
largely nourished and wholly vitalised by it. Oxygen is in 
great demand in the economy of nature. Most other 
chemical elements crave for union with it, and once they 
have laid hold of it, they do not readily let it go. If ever 
present, then, in lunar air and oceans, it may very well have 
been long ago ‘drunk up’ by chemical action. Extra- 
terrestrially, it occurs certainly in meteorites, and probably 
in some of the planets; but neither sun nor stars give any 
sign of being supplied with it. Dusky bands caused by its 
absorption are, it is true, included among the hieroglyphics 
inscribed on the solar spectrum; but their strictly telluric 
origin has been demonstrated by M. Janssen, who ascended 
Mont Blane for the second time last September with a view 
to studying their progress towards extinction with elevation 
in the earth’s atmosphere. The upshot was to show that, 
outside its limits, no trace of them would be left. They are, 
then, of domestic production. The sun!has nothing to do 
with them. 

These atmospheric bands and rays are common to the 
spectra of aérial and liquid oxygen. The same prismatic 
elements, conspicuously absent from the light of the setting 
sun, are cut out of an electric beam which has traversed a 
couple of inches of liquid oxygen. This identity, partially 
shown by M. Olszewski in 1887,* was completely ascertained 
by Professors Liveing and Dewar in 1889. It proves, not 
only that the molecules of oxygen undergo no modification 
of structure in liquefying, but that a nine-hundredfold 
condensation, combined with the restraints of cohesion, 
leaves them free to execute their characteristic vibrations. 
This ‘ persistence of molecular constitution,’ Professor Dewar 
remarks, is the more noteworthy when it is considered that 
‘no compound of oxygen, so far as is known, gives the 





* Wiedemann’s ‘ Annalen,’ Bd. xlii. p. 663. 
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‘absorptions of oxygen.’* Not even ozone, a compound 
of oxygen with itself, yet showing a radically different 
spectrum. Liquid ozone is intensely blue. Dissolved in 
liquid oxygen, it changes its clear tinge to pronounced 
indigo, and there can be no question but that its formation 
as a gas in the atmosphere must tend to deepen the blue 
of the sky. This, however, is probably only a subsidiary 
effect. The fundamental explanation of the celestial azure 
is to be found—according to the opinion of M. Olszewski, 
with which Professor Dewar cordially agrees—in the true, 
native colour of oxygen. And its colour inevitably results 
from the predominance given to the blue end of its spectrum 
by its stoppage of many red, yellow, and orange rays. 

The virtual immutability with change of state of the ab- 
sorptive action upon light of gaseous oxygen corresponds with 
the persistence of its other qualities. After liquefaction it is 
as bad a conductor of heat and electricity as before, and has 
lost nothing of its thermal transparency. In one of Professor 
Dewar’s striking experiments, a spherical vessel filled with 
liquid oxygen was made to act asa burning glass. The beams 
from an electric arc, brought to a focus by its refractive influ- 
ence, actually ignited a piece of paper held there, while leaving 
the frigid lens traversed by them unaffected by so much as a 
momentary quickening of ebullition. Thus, radiant or ethe- 
real heat encounters no resistance in passing through oxygen, 
although molecular heat, which can only creep along from 
particle to particle, finds the way barred almost at the outset. 

Again, gaseous oxygen was known to be magnetic ; but it 
was very far from being anticipated that liquid oxygen 
would prove to be still more so. On December 10, 1891, 
Professor Dewar placed some of this substance in a rock- salt 
cup between and just below the poles of an electro-magnet. 
No sooner was the circuit completed than, to his ineffable 
surprise, the liquid sprang in one mass to the poles, and 
remained attached to them to the last drop left by its speedy 
evaporation. Cotton wool moistened with oxygen clung on 
with equal tenacity, until sucked dry by their overmastering 
attraction for its contents. The magnetic capability of 








° Proceedings, Royal Society, vol. xivi. p- 226, Renewed study, in 
1892, of the spectrum of liquid oxygen disclosed to the same investigators 
alterations in the well-known bands called by Fraunhofer A and B, 
which, in their opinion, ‘ought to throw some light on the nature of 
the changes i in passing from the gaseous state, as well as on the causes 
which produce the sequences of rays which are called channelled 
spectra,’~—-Phil, Mag., August 1892, p. 207. 
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liquid oxygen is, indeed, only one-thousandth that of iron ; 
yet its discovery is of far-reaching consequence. 

Liquid air appears to possess no distinctive qualities. It 
is magnetic just in proportion to the amount of oxygen 
entering into its composition ; its spectrum is that of oxygen, 
weakened; its colour is that of oxygen, attenuated. The 
part played by nitrogen is that of a simple diluent. Nitrogen 
is the most indifferent of substances. Its characteristics are 
mainly negative. It refuses to conduct heat or electricity, 
but it allows radiant heat and light to pass without exacting 
any dues of absorption. Chemically inert, it combines even 
with oxygen only under the stress of electric excitement. 
Were it otherwise, it could not discharge the function of 
neutrality assigned to it in our atmosphere. In every 
thunderstorm, it is true, a small quantity of nitric acid is 
formed, which, carried to the ground by rain, and absorbed 
by plants, helps to supply the nitrogenous foodstuffs indis- 
pensable for the maintenance of animal life. This fertilising 
action of electricity is of recent detection. It might be 
deemed superfluous, were vegetable organisms capable of 
appropriating nitrogen directly from the air; but, as a 
matter of fact, they derive from the soil their stores of this 
much needed material. 

The production of excessively low temperatures means 
much more than the performance of just a feat of 
arms in a scientific campaign. Liquid oxygen and solid 
atmospheric air are indeed trophies of a victory over nature : 
they represent the accomplishment of what, in the regular 
order of things, was especially designed to be impossible ; 
but they represent much besides. For they are instruments 
of research as well as objects of curiosity. Under normal 
conditions at the surface of the earth, it is impossible to gain 
any thorough acquaintance with the essential characteristics 
of matter. The constant aim of physicists has accordingly 
been to widen the scope and vary the circumstances of 
observation. To effect this they have invoked fire and frost, 
they have piled Ossa upon Pelion in the production of 
mechanical pressure, they have come appreciably near to 
expelling the last molecule from otherwise vacuous spaces, 
they have invoked as allies the still obscure forces of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, they have concentrated and analysed 
light, they have dug deep into the solid earth, they have 
explored the abysses of the distant heavens, 

‘ Medias acies, mediosque per ignes 
Invenere viam,’ 
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The general problem thus attempted to be solved is one 
which must fascinate the curiosity of every thinking mind, 
although it trenches—indeed, partly intrudes—upon the 
realm of the unknowable. What is the material basis of phe- 
nomena? philosophers and physicists alike ask themselves. 
Abstract force from matter, and what remains? Something 
that has mass, we can reply without hesitation; something 
that resists being set in motion when at rest, and being 
brought to rest when in motion. But this something can have 
no weight, since gravity is a force; it must be devoid of con- 
sistence, because destitute of cohesion ; it should be impal- 
pable, since resistance to pressure implies activity, not mere 
passive impenetrability. To designate this caput mortuum 
‘cosmic dust’ does not go far towards explaining its real 
nature, which must, indeed, for ever remain imperfectly 
known to us owing to our incapability of conceiving matter 
apart from force, or force apart from matter. The nearest 
way to the heart of the question, however, lies undoubtedly 
through the study of the relations of matter with heat. 
Matter, in a sense, lives by heat. All its transformations 
are effected, all its activities come into play, under thermal 
influence. What, then, would be the result of its total 
withdrawal ? 

There must be a lower limit to temperature. For tem- 
perature measures molecular energy of motion; and since 
this motion decreases regularly with the progressive dimi- 
nution of heat, we cannot but infer that decrease must, 
at some point, terminate in disappearance. Again, every 
perfect gas, such as air, contracts in cooling by ;4, of its 
own bulk for each degree of Fahrenheit. The process, how- 
ever, should necessarily come to an end when the gas had 
ceased to possess any sensible volume. If it went on unin- 
terruptedly, this should occur at —460°. That is to say, the 
reading at the bottom of the tube in an air thermometer 
similarly graduated throughout, is —460°. We now know 
that this theoretical shrinkage into nothingness could never 
take place, since the air would solidify long before the zero 
point was reached. But the inference is not thereby inva- 
lidated that the ‘death of matter’ through total deprivation 
of heat should come to pass at a temperature of —460° 
(—273° C.). Several distinct lines of inquiry, besides, con- 
verge towards this point of ‘absolute zero.’ It is unlikely 
—perhaps more than unlikely—that it can ever be experi- 
mentally attained. The absolute, in any form, evades defi- 
nite grasp. The recognition of an unconditional scale of 
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temperature is, however, of great importance in many 
physical inquiries, and is fully warranted by facts. Mean- 
time, the pulse of heat, although probably incapable of 
being actually stopped, has been brought, in the laboratory 
of the Royal Institution, to beat very low. With what 
effects upon the properties of matter we have just begun to 
learn; for Professor Dewar regards himself as only on the 
threshold of the inquiry. His masterly discourse on ‘ The 
‘Scientific Uses of Liquid Atmospheric Air,’ delivered 
January 19 last, was nevertheless conclusive on some points, 
and highly suggestive on many more. The unearthly sub- 
stance in question is now so entirely at his command that he 
can employ it freely as a refrigerating agent. Matter cooled 
down to —328° can thus be examined under all its varied 
aspects, and carefully compared with matter at + 50°. The 
differences are instructive. 

Tensile strength, to begin with, is very considerably 
augmented. Metals immersed in liquid air break much less 
easily than at ordinary temperatures. Some of them— 
iron and German silver, for example—bear a doubled 
strain. Their structure is stiffened and toughened by the 
unhindered play of molecular attractions. This is only 
what might reasonably have been expected. Cohesion and 
heat are naturally antagonistic. Under the influence of 
the former, matter contracts and hardens, collecting its 
forces into closer array. Surrendered to that of the 
latter, it expands, softens, and offers an impaired resist- 
ance to mechanical stress. Cohesion draws particles to- 
gether, heat drives them asunder. It wings them with 
disruptive velocities, and urges them towards indefinite 
diffusion. 

The magnetic quality of liquid oxygen is no isolated 
phenomenon. Susceptibility to this particular kind of 
action grows steadily and generally, so far as is yet known, 
with decrease of temperature. The cause of its growth with 

at cold is as little known as the cause of its decline with 
great heat. It is a familiar fact that iron at a temperature 
of about 1400° is no more magnetic than timber or glass ; 
and nickel ceases at 340° to respond to the most powerful 
magnet. The theory that the sun is the centre of a vast 
magnetic field thus encounters a serious difficulty in its 
enormously heated condition. 

The law connecting electric resistance with temperature 
is much less uniform in its operation. Metals untainted 
by any trace of a foreign ingredient conduct better and 
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better as they are more and more chilled. Professors Dewar 
and Fleming state that— 


‘The electrical resistance of a given pure iron wire at —323° 
(—197° C.) is only one twenty-third part of that which it is at +212° 
(100°C.). In the case of pure copper the ratio of resistance is about 
one to eleven for the same change of temperature. The very smallest 
impurity greatly affects this decrease. For the perfectly pure metals, 
therefore, it seems probable that, as the temperature is lowered to- 
wards the absolute zero, the specific electrical resistance decreases, so 
that it either vanishes at the absolute zero or reaches a very small 
residual value.’ * 


This inference however, by no means applies to alloys. 
Their conductivity is but slightly affected by temperature, 
especially when their components are chemically unlike. 
German silver and platinum silver belong to this category. 
Where the alloyed metals, on the other hand, are similar, 
as in platinum iridium and platinum rhodium, resistance 
falls off notably with cold, although in a far inferior degree 
to that observed in pure metals. There is accordingly no 
sign that it would vanish at the absolute zero. The law of 
change in metals is, moreover, actually reversed in certain 
non-metallic substances. One of these is carbon. Its faculty 
of electric resistance increases continuously with the with- 
drawal of heat, while at the temperature of the electric arc 
it is virtually null: the current traverses the terminals 
unopposed. Insulators, such as glass, guttapercha, and 
mica, will probably be found to behave similarly ; but they 
have not yet been tried over the same wide thermometric 
range. ‘These diversities illustrate the extreme complexity 
of the relations in which matter stands to heat and electri- 
city, and might well reduce the most intrepid speculator to 
despair of combining them in a valid generalisation. 

Chemical affinity is usually rendered more effective by 
heat ; we are, then, not unprepared to find it quenched by 
cold. Exceptions to this rule may, it is true, eventually be 
brought to light; yet it can scarcely be regarded as contra- 
vened by the continuance of photographic action at the 
temperature of boiling oxygen. For the alteration brought 
about by the impact of light on a sensitive plate consists 
mainly in the shaking asunder, through the added intensity 
of their vibrations, of the silver salts with which it is 
charged. The effect is of a mechanical rather than of a 








* Phil. Magazine, October 1892, p. 334. See also the same 
authors in the same Journal for September 1893, p. 272. 
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chemical nature. We have yet to learn whether photographs 
can be developed, as well as successfully exposed, at an 
abnormal degree of cold. If so, it will follow that genuine 
chemical processes can be carried on until universal congela- 
tion sets its seal upon nature. 

The effects of cold upon colour are extremely curious. At 
—314° sulphur turns white ; the intense yellow of bichromate 
of potash vanishes; vermilion fades to pale orange; ferric 
chloride loses its deep red, a solution of iodine in alcohol 
its rich violet. With the return of heat, however, all these 
substances fully regain their former hues. Blue tints, no 
less than organic colours of every shade, appear indifferent 
to temperature. In this novel and interesting field of re- 
search, Professor Dewar has up to the present made only a 
few pioneering experiments. Their results could not possibly 
have been foreseen, and stand isolated from previously 
ascertained facts. Yet they are not unlikely to mark, in 
future retrospects, the beginning of a new era in the science 
of chromatics. 

Nor could it have been anticipated that Jife, albeit in its 
humblest forms, could survive a plunge to the frigid depth 
where oxygen simmers in a vacuum-coated vessel. Never- 
theless, the spores of microbes and the seeds of many plants 
have been exposed by Professor McKendrick to this search- 
ing ordeal without detriment to their vitality. Plausibility 
has thus apparently accrued to Lord Kelvin’s tanciful surmise 
as to the meteoric origin of life on our globe. For it can 
no longer be maintained that germs contained in or ad- 
hering to meteorites must necessarily have perished in the 
cold—approximating, however closely, to absolute zero—of 
interstellar space. Other objections equally formidable with 
the one disposed of might, indeed, be raised. But the spe- 
culation is no more than a toy of thought. It would be 
breaking a butterfly on a wheel to attack it seriously. 

Professor Dewar’s astonishing success in working at low 
temperatures has made it possible to gather at least a pre- 
liminary notion of the state of matter left inanimate by the 
complete, or nearly complete, withdrawal of heat. It would 
certainly not slip away into a metaphysical abstraction. On 
the contrary, it would become ‘sterner stuff’ than we are 
accustomed to find it. The hypothesis of disintegration by 
cold may be relegated to the further side of the moon, or 
any other ‘bourne from whence no traveller returns.’ For 
us sublunarians it has ceased to be a profitable subject of 
discussion. 
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The same inexorable grip of cohesion, imparting to various 
kinds of substance an adamantine hardness, would effectu- 
ally prevent any change in their mutual combinations. The 
chemical status quo should be perpetuated endlessly. Affinity, 
if it still subsisted, would be powerless to act. Its operation 
is, for a contrary reason, prevented by intense heat. The 
molecules are in the one case bound as with iron bands, in 
the other they are agitated by movements uncontrollable by 
either chemical or cohesive forces. Heat, moreover, breaks 
up compounds formed at lower temperatures, and when raised 
to a high pitch tolerates the existence only of simple sub- 
stances. But cold has no dissociative influence. We have 
seen that it respects even the mechanical mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen in our atmosphere, and that salt water makes salt 
ice. If, then, our earth, which in pre-geological times was 
probably too hot to hold any but elementary kinds of matter, 
could be transported to interstellar space, its component 
substances—minerals of all kinds, earths, oxides, and water 
—would harden into rigidity and inertness, but would suffer 
no chemical alteration. The aqueous vapour and carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere would instantly come down as snow ; 
while its oxygen and nitrogen might liquefy as a preliminary 
to crystallisation. Their united solid bulk would, at any 
rate, encase the whole globe in an icy shell eleven or 
twelve yards in thickness. Owing to the thermal trans- 
parency of its materials, this could not be melted even by 
the passage through it of the large stores of subterranean 
heat continually dispersed abroad by radiation. Under these 
circumstances, then, the earth might be irretrievably con- 
gealed on the surface, while still white hot within. 

There is still one gas unsubdued by cold. Hydrogen has 
never been liquefied. Contrary statements are, it is true, 
often met with, but they are founded on mistaken inter- 
pretations of illusory appearances. Nothing is more certain 
than that as far as —346° (—210° C.) the actual limit of down- 
ward exploration, this most elastic of substances demeans 
itself as a perfect gas. It faithfully obeys the ‘ gaseous laws’ 
of regularly proportionate diminution of volume with increase 
of pressure or decrease of heat, and can hence be relied upon 
to measure degrees of cold sufficing to liquefy oxygen and 
solidify nitrogen. Below the freezing point of mercury, 
Faraday used an alcohol thermometer; below the freezing 
point of alcohol, Professor Dewar has recourse to a hydrogen 
thermometer. This would be unsafe if the critical point of 
the gas had been reached, since at all lower temperatures it 
VOL. CLXXIX. NO. CCCLXVIII. cc 
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would be in a vaporous state, and liable to irregular changes. 
Before adopting it as his guide, the skilful experimenter at 
the Royal Institution made quite sure, it need scarcely be 
said, that he was placing himself at the mercy of no such 
caprices. Hydrogen, then, has never, within mortal ken, 
existed as a vapour; at —346° it is no less ethereal than at 
+50°. Its critical temperature is, indeed, placed by estima- 
tion at the depth of —400°, while its computed boiling point 
is —418° (—150° C.) Now, if hydrogen could be liquefied, it 
could be evaporated under exhaustion, and thus a tem- 
perature would be realised not more than about 30° F. above 
absolute zero. Will this ever be effected? It remains 
doubtful. The most sanguine investigators dare not reply 
positively in the affirmative. The lowest point yet attained 
stands 54° higher on the scale than the point at which this 
refractory gas might be forced by pressure to assume the 
liquid form ; and the bridging of the gap is not now feasible, 
nor visibly likely to become so. Before this one closed door 
science pauses baffled. What secrets lurk behind it can 
only be divined. Were it thrown open, it would become 
possible to trace with confidence the symptoms of the immi- 
nent ‘death of matter.’ As it is, we can only assume that 
they are simply an accentuation of those observed at the 
temperature of liquid air. But assumptions seemingly well 
warranted are not always borne out by facts. The relations 
of matter and force are of extreme intricacy. It is impos- 
sible to make sure beforehand that they vary by prescribed 
gradations. The so-called ‘law of continuity’ is no law at 
all, but an observed sequence over a limited range. The 
flow of change may proceed smoothly for a time, then 
suddenly, like that of a river at a cataract, become pre- 
cipitate. Such a cataract may conceivably be interposed 
between the present halting place in descent and the ulti- 
inate low level of no temperature. 

Hydrogen occupies a unique position among terrestrial 
substances. Although the lightest of gases, it possesses 
unmistakable metallic properties. Like metals, it is strongly 
electro-positive ; like metals, it is a conductor of heat and 
electricity, improving in this respect with increased density, 
while other gases conduct worse the more closely their 
particles are concentrated. It forms, moreover, true alloys 
with palladium, sodium, and potassium. Upon these facts 
Faraday based the prediction that solid hydrogen would 
show the texture and lustre of a genuine metal. In that 
case water should be regarded as a metallic oxide—as a kind 
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of rust of hydrogen. In its formation, one recalls with ever 
renewed surprise, oxygen and hydrogen together liquefy 
spontaneously, and at a high temperature; yet they can 
scarcely be induced to do so separately by the sternest 
coercion of cold. Chemical and cohesive changes of state 
are indeed profoundly, although inexplicably, different. 
The intensity of chemical action can be measured by the 
enormous liberation of energy attending it. Expressed in 
mechanical terms, the combination of one pound of hydrogen 
with eight of oxygen is equivalent to the lifting of a mass 
of forty-seven million pounds one foot from the ground; and 
a precisely equal outlay of energy would be needed for the 
decomposition of the nine pounds of water resulting from 
the former process. In the first case, that is to say, work 
is done by the force which we call affinity; in the second, 
work is done against it. The late Professor Tyndall might 
well say that he did not ‘ overrate matters’ in asserting ‘ that 
‘the force of gravity, as exerted near the earth, was almost 
‘a vanishing quantity in comparison with these molecular 
‘ forces.’ * 
In the same nine pounds of water the work of overcoming 
cohesion by converting it from ice (at 32° F.) into steam, 
would be about one-sixth that of resolving it into its primary 
elements. But the strength of affinity and cohesion varies 
to a very wide extent both relatively and absolutely, in 
different bodies. The circumstances, too, under which each 
comes most fully into play are strongly contrasted. With 
decrease of heat chemical transformations come to a stand- 
still, while cohesion grows to be overmastering; and tem- : 
peratures high enough to nullify cohesive often favour 
chemical action, although both are equally in abeyance when 
heat becomes excessive. In the sun, accordingly, the various 
species of matter remain apart, their combinations being 
apparently rendered impossible by heat; in the moon, on the 
contrary, their affinities are most likely paralysed by cold. 
The middle stage, where association and dissociation alter- 
nate with every undulation of change, is occupied by our 
own planet, as well as—we cannot but infer—by every other 
home of organic life. 
By Professor Dewar’s researches some approach has for 
the first time been made to realising, in the laboratory, inter- 
stellar conditions. His account of what they involve sounds 
to unaccustomed ears like the story of a voyager’s experi- 





* Heat as a Mode of Motion, p. 149, 
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ences in another world. And these conditions are in a sense 
permanent. They can henceforth be reproduced at will. 
The power thus obtained of carrying out extensive investi- 
gations at a temperature not far removed from absolute zero 
constitutes an inestimable addition to the resources of phy- 
sicists. A method pregnant with discovery is placed at their 
disposal. The field before them has unexpectedly widened. 
Suggestive intimations spring up on all sides as they enter 
it. Many significant results have already accrued. A clearer 
notion as to the nature of matter has unquestionably been 
gained: some beginning of an insight into the mutual 
relations of the forces affecting it seems at any rate close 
at hand: unlooked-for phenomena have been disclosed : 
vague speculations have been replaced by legitimate infer- 
ences. And this through a bare survey of the rich territory 
just annexed by science. That its cultivation will bring in 
a plentiful harvest cannot be doubted. The seed is, indeed, 
springing under our eyes: it remains for the future to 
watch its growth and garner its sheaves. 





Arr. V.—1l. The Letters of Lady Burghersh (afterwards 
Countess of Westmoreland) from Germany and France during 
the Campaign of 1813-14. Edited by her daughter, Lady 
RoszE WEIGALL. 1 vol. London: 1893. 


2. The Story of Two Noble Lives: being Memorials of Char- 
lotte, Cowntess Canning, and Louisa, Marchioness of Water- 
ford. By Aveustus J.C. Harz. 3 vols. London: 1893. 


N° taste is more popular or more enduring than the taste 

for memoirs. The English, as a nation, are not sup- 
posed to excel in them, and, perhaps because we are not a 
very sociable people, it has come to be said that they manage 
these things better in France. In that country the supply 
does seem to be inexhaustible, but we have latterly had no 
cause to complain of lack of such provender at home. Even 
where ladies are concerned we do not feel disposed at this 
moment to yield the palm to France. We have had Lady 
de Ros’ souvenirs; the brilliant letters of the Ambassadress 
Lady Granville, which we hope to notice in our next number, 
have just been published; and here we have two books, 
differing greatly in many respects, yet identical in this— 
that the women were English in blood and culture, in the 
way in which they developed their talents, even in their oppo- 
site qualities, and in their unforgotten charms. They were, 
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as we have assumed, types of English culture during the 
most cultured days, when local examinations were not, when 
grace and kindness were thought excellent, when smartness 
did not cover, and lead to, a multitude of sins, when voluble 
voices did not shriek in all the keys of self-advertisement, 
and when the routine of duty was still held to be sufficient 
both for the guidance and for the emotions of life. It may 
further be asserted that these beautiful women were types 
of race. Lady Burghersh was a Wellesley, and as such 
she bore the unmistakeable stamp of her line. The Stuart 
sisters inherited not only from their father’s side an heredi- 
tary gift of wit, but as, on the mother’s side, they descended, 
through the Yorkes, from the great house of the Lindsays, 
Earls of Balcarres, so it is certain that Lady Stuart de 
Rothesay’s two daughters both showed a tendency, through 
atavism, to revert to the Lindsay stock, drawing from it 
stores of literary, musical, and artistic taste. 

Perhaps such women will never come again, and for us at the 
century’s close their lives and letters may well have a double 
fascination. The first half of the century still affects the 
imagination of the world, whether we think of the revolutions 
of ’30 and ’48, or go back to the Empire and its fall, to the 
literary giants, to the drifting philosophies, or to the political 
and social aspirations of the whole European family. These 
four noble women mark the close of a social dynasty, of the 
great lady who had in her natural sphere the airs and some 
of the dignity of history. Foreign to her needs, as well as 
to her tastes, would have been the vexatious fermentation, 
made up of egotism, restlessness, and ambition, which poisons 
so much of modern womanhood. The rush and struggle of 
all the nonentities to arrive, and to be heard of, if it be but 
in the pages of a ‘society paper,’ had not then begun in the 
day of these really great persons. If it had, it could but have 
brought a smile to their fair and well-bred faces. Born in 
the purple, they had little to wish for and nothing to fear. 
Welded into the mass of their equally fortunate or even 
illustrious connexions, they were by this very circumstance 
hedged in from the world while yet all its doors stood open 
tothem. Society, which to women of no importance, as to the 
poor, is apt to prove a stepmother, was ready and willing to 
add gifts to those which these fortunate beauties already pos- 
sessed by inheritance. If in some respects their views were 
limited, they proved themselves ready to learn, and apt on 
an emergency to turn courier or cook, secretary or sick nurse. 
They had learnt in their childhood a courteous consideration 
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for others; they were spared the ennui, the petty worries, and 
the solitude which eat into provincial life; and, flattered as 
they were, it is greatly to their credit that they preserved to 
the last a love of nature, and a taste for simple pleasures. 
This they managed to retain, although life had always been 
presented to them as more or less of a pageant. They 
lived for and among distinguished men; they heard of 
great questions and of world-wide interests; but one of 
them found love ‘in the huts where the poor men lie,’ and 
another preserved to extreme old age the love of a gifted 
son who always greeted her birthday with a poem. The 
world smiled on them when they were born, and it must be 
remembered that their circumstances were such as to de- 
velope the strongest elements of individual character, so that 
they managed to stand out in relief from society. If they 
suffered, it was from those nameless pangs, from that ‘ vague 
‘ disease’ which outsiders consider to be either an affecta- 
tion or a mania bred of idleness. They had to bear the pangs 
of solitude in a crowd, the bitterness of self-deception, and 
the shrivelling of the heart in that refrigerating chamber 
which is commonly spoken of as ‘a fashionable life.’ They 
were exposed now and again to a great deal of the fierce 
white light which beats on any position of social success, 
and in which all the errors, littlenesses, and susceptibilities 
of women show up only too plainly, but they had very real 
dangers, and still more real sorrows to confront. They had 
often to find and to make their own occupations and pallia- 
tives; while in the case of Lady Waterford, her genius, 
extraordinary as that was, found itself handicapped all 
through life by the want of the training which the com- 
monest art student can now obtain in the Government 
schools of design, to say nothing of the studios of the best 
French teachers. 

Lady Burghersh and Lady Canning were shown to the 
world by their marriages. Called to posts of responsibility 
and of danger, they proved of what qualities they were all 
compact. We shall see Lady Burghersh facing warfare and 
privations with a girlish buoyancy through which pierce 
the iron courage and the stout will of the Wellesleys ; while 
above all the horrors of the Indian Mutiny, like Marochetti’s 
angel above the fateful well of Cawnpore, rises the pale sweet 
face of Charlotte Canning, with a prayer for pardon on its 
lips. All these women are now ‘ poco polvere che nulla 
‘sente;’ past fashion, past the midnight show, past pain, 
and past the leagues which once lay between the artist and 
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her ideal. To some their memories remain, like sweet leaves 
in a precious volume stored, and now to those who never 
knew them their lives and letters are given. 

The charm of their correspondence cannot fail to make 
itself felt. It is as if history, reflected in the mirrors of 
their boudoirs, wore another face; but if any one imagines 
that these delicately nurtured women wrote of battlefields and 
civil strife with rosewater, he is vastly mistaken. The fasci- 
nation of their papers lies in this, that while reading pages 
that would not have disgraced a statesman’s pen, we still, 
through all the changes and chances of empire, hear the 
beating of a woman’s heart, and can learn something of the 
happiness that these heroines, like many humbler women, had 
to win for themselves through self-conquest, resignation, and 
diligence. 

The papers have been judiciously edited. In a few tender 
lines Lady Rose Weigall says all that is needful. Mr. Hare’s 
task has been a heavier one, and if his volumes contain a 
few blunders and misprints it would be invidious to draw 
attention to them, since they can be easily and advan- 
tageously removed in another edition.* He has worked up 
with great skill the overwhelming mass of family papers 
entrusted to him. The letters, journals, and confessions of 
three generations were enough to bewilder an editor. Yet 
happy is the man who has his box full of them, for readers 
in these latter days thirst more and more for what is true in 
humanity, and for what is true to human nature. Without 
such truth a biography runs the risk of being an unnatural 
production. Too many memoirs are but controversy in 
masquerade ; some are twaddle, some are vague delineation, 
few, if any, are fair. If the biographer trusts to his fancy, 
his vanity, or even his skill, his work is apt to turn out like the 
portrait with which an amateur photographer astonishes a 
sitter; the whole thing being out of focus, the proportions 
have grown ludicrously wrong, and the likeness has been lost. 
Then, if he trusts to memory only, his work will be like 
Memory’s figure in one of Lady Waterford’s beautiful and 
suggestive sketches. He has to stand before a canvas 
he can never fill. In vain he tries to catch ‘the fleeting 





* For example, Lady Anne Stuart, daughter of John, third Earl of 
Bute, never was what Mr. Hare calls her, a ‘charming duchess of 
Northumberland,’ since her misconduct with Mr. Bird caused Lord Percy 
to divorce her. The second volume would gain were its proofs read 
by some one conversant with Indian life. 
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‘ shadows of delight.” He puts up his hand to shade from 
his eyes the light of ‘days too fair, too bright to last;’ 
the mists collect, and ‘tears the fading visions close.’ To 
work from genuine, from original human documents is the 
only true plan. Mr. Hare has had taste and modesty enough 
to keep himself mainly within these lines. His production 
may not be called very striking ; in fact, readers may be found 
ready to complain that his lengthy volumes are more sad 
than entertaining. But the accurate rendering of several acts 
out of the passion play of human life must perforce be sad. 
If there are great and beautiful presences in life there is 
also a constant strain; the moments of unreflecting gaiety 
are few, and so difficult to portray that it often seems as if 
the mystery of joy must elude us, while the mystery of pain 
is always with us. 

Mr. Hare can boast that he has been respectfully faithful 
to the trust imposed in him. It is always the life itself 
that is the precio. ind the poignant thing. George Sand 
used to express L_. contempt for invented and startling 
situations, even in a novel. 

‘There is disorder enough even in the natural course of things, to 
say nothing of occasional cataclysms and tempests and of the great un- 
expected ; so an author need never rack his brain to invent strange 
events and unnatural characters. It is enough if he tells the tale, if 
he tells the story of any person’s life faithfully, and can render that as 
living as possible.’ 

The novelist, of course, is able to turn many a corner 
adroitly where the biographer would find his task more 
difficult, and the novelist does not really deal with flesh and 
blood. The biographer, for his greater honour and his greater 
perplexity, stands between the living and the dead. The 
veil is in his hand, and he must decide how far he is jus- 
tified in lifting it; he may have all the right to roll away 
the stone that hides a grave, but how often will he pause 
before he troubles that august sleep. Assuredly if women 
are to be placed at the bar of history, it is best to let them 
pose and drape themselves. No one would choose to tell 
half-truths, yet who would like to tell the whole? Who 
would not hesitate to say to passion, heedlessness, or vanity, 
‘This is all old history now; but, none the less, those 
‘false steps were of your prompting, you inflicted that 
‘ wound, and thence those tears.’ Mr. Augustus Hare has, in 


every respect, acquitted himself well. He has not printed 
that which he ought not to have printed; he allows his 
dramatis persone to speak for themselves, and we only like 
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him the better when, between the lines, he leaves us to ‘dis- 
‘cern infinite passion, and the pain of finite hearts that 
‘ yearn.’ 

That these fascinating women conquered their fellow- 
men is easily understood, seeing that they had all the 
weapons needed for such victories. Let any man try to 
imagine what must have been the charm of Priscilla 
Burghersh, at twenty years of age. The lovely Irish girl 
was newly married; she was lively and accomplished, and 
full of energy. She had a will of iron, the initiative of a 
field marshal, and to all the Wellesley grit she added some- 
thing of the cold indifference to suffering which is part of 
the Irish character. But for this last characteristic she 
could hardly have endured so quietly the many terrible 
sights and sounds of the campaign cf 1813-14. Girlish as 
she was, she had no tears to shed when, after furious Frank 
and fiery Hun had fought, and shouted in ‘ their sulphurous 
‘canopy,’ the French covered leagues of ground with their 
groaning wounded, and when raven-picked corpses of men 
and beasts marked the line of their retreat. 

Born in the spring of 1793, Priscilla Wellesley-Pole was the 
grandchild of the music-loving Lord Mornington, many of 
whose gifts were to be reproduced in Priscilla’s distinguished 
son, the late Mr. Julian Fane. She stood in the relation of 
grand-niece to the Marquis Wellesley, and to the Iron 
Duke. Lord Burghersh had been on the Duke’s staff in 
the Peninsula, and in 1813 he was appointed commissioner, 
or, as we should now call it, military attaché, at the head- 
quarters of the Austrian army. It was at the critical 
moment when Napoleon was retreating from Russia, but 
when Leipzig had not yet been fought. Young Lady 
Burghersh was delicate, but as she remarked :— 


‘Providence gives one capacity for what one must do, and I find no 
difficulty in arranging, though you have no idea how much falls on my 
shoulders. . . . We heard a great deal of news at every post house, but 
unfortunately it happened to be different everywhere (Helsingborg), 
and the fact is they live on reports and lies. . . . We proceed to- 
morrow to Berlin. B. found a letter here from C. Stewart (after- 
wards Lord Londonderry), begging him to make use of his house in 
Berlin. I suppose I shall have the misery of being left in Berlin 
while B. goes up to headquarters. . . . Bavaria having joined the allies 
is excellent. They tell us of a battle fought on Tuesday which nearly 
annihilated Buonaparte (Leipzig), but I have not heard whether it is 
official or not. Heaven bless you, and kiss my dearest mama a 
thousand times for me. I tear open my letter to say James (C. 
Stewart’s cousin) has just come into the room, covered with orders, 
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’ beard, and sweat (!), on his way from headquarters to England with 
the account of the finest battle. He will take this... . 

‘It is a most interesting moment to be here. Everything is so 
enthusiastic, and there is a patriotism and eagerness of which we have 
no idea in England. Nor have we any conception what these poor 
people have sacrificed in the good cause, and the poverty and wretched- 
ness to which they have reduced themselves is shocking. There are 
now 38,000 wounded in this town, and the princesses and ladies have 
many of them sold their jewels to assist them. I hear that at 
Princess Radzivill’s, where there is an assembly every night, they all 
scrape lint to send to the hospitals. Tout respire le militaire through- 
out the country. This day 4,000 prisoners, with Lauriston and 
Regnier, &c., who were taken at Leipzig, march in here, where there are 
already princes and dukes without end, for there never was such a 
crash as the Leipzig business. The women hardly dress at all smartly, 
as all /uae was laid aside during the horrors of the war when it was 
carried on under the walls of Berlin, and it has not been taken up 
since. Yesterday we dined at Princess Ferdinand’s, who is Princess 
Louisa’s mother. You must have heard of her, for she was mother too 
to Prince Louis, killed at Jena. I never saw such a formal, stiff, 
disagreeable old woman ; vieille cour outrée, and she frightened me to 
death. I was glad to get away and go again to Princess Louisa’s. 
The Princess showed me some pictures of the late Queen of Prussia, 
who must have been beautiful. The King, who adored her, never 
misses a day visiting her tomb at Charlottenburg.’ 


The lively beauty who speaks of battles and the deaths 
of queens with such aplomb was destined to survive till 1879, 
and in that way Lady Westmoreland lived to see Prussia’s 
revenge for the mounds of Jena and for the grave at Char- 
lottenburg :— 


‘I have one great comfort, that it is totally impossible that there can 
be another great battle, nor can Buonaparte stand on this side the 
Rhine; and I believe the game will very soon be up, and we may 
amuse ourselves as we please throughout the winter. I must tell you 
that at Friedland, where we arrived about nine or ten at night, I went 
into the post-house while the horses were putting to. There were 
three or four men in it looking at a print of Lord Wellington, 
and talking of him with great admiration. When we came in they 
greeted usas English. . . . This morning I went to the porcelain manu- 
factory, and stayed three hours looking at the most beautiful things I 
ever beheld. I think I shall spend half my life there. They have 
heads of Lord Wellington in many pieces of china, but none like, 
so I have promised to give them a print and medal to copy from under 
my directions. This house is the most delightful for gazing, for 
everything comes by it. I saw Lauriston, Regnier, and Bertram 
brought in. Bertram lodgesin an hotel a few doors off. He was very 
much insulted by the populace, as he was the man who was promised 
the title of Duke of Berlin if he should take Berlin. They cried out 
to him, “ Here comes the Duke of Berlin! Take him to the hangman.” 
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He has never dared to go out since; the others go about, and go to the 
theatre. This morning I saw 5,000 prisoners come in, with a great 
many officers, and a quantity of wounded ; the latter were a sickening 
sight. . . . B. sets off to-morrow; I need not say what I feel about 
it, because you know it requires no common courage to think even of 
my forlorn situation here (Berlin), which is rendered for the moment 
ten times worse by the advance of the armies towards the Rhine, as, 
though it is such good news for the cause, it removes him so much 
further from me.’ 


At this point a break occurs in the young wife’s letters, 
those which she wrote home having been either lost or 
destroyed. She had to remain for three weeks without any 
news from her husband, or of his position, and when at last 
she found out that he had joined the Austrian headquarters 
on their way to Frankfort, alone to Frankfort this true scion 
of the Wellesley stock determined to go. She had to cross 
the line of the French retreat, Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt serving 
as her escort. She was but twenty years of age; the 
season was late in November 1813, and on the morning 
that she started snow fell heavily. It took her eight days 
to reach Frankfort, vid Potsdam, Halle, and Weimar. 


‘My dearest mama, . . . you see that we have not gone through 
Leipzig. It is in such a state from the numbers of unburied bodies 
remaining from the battle that we were advised not to approach, and 
God knows we have seen horrors enough without seeking more. We 
have come all along the line of the French retreat, and, as it is not a 
month since they passed, the road was covered with dead horses and the 
remains of dead men. The latter, I am told, we shall see many of 
between this and Frankfort, particularly at Hanau, where Wrede 
fought his sanguinary battle a fortnight ago. No language can 
describe the horrible devastation these French have left behind them, 
and without seeing it one could form no idea of the country through 
which such a retreat as theirs has been made, Every bridge blown 
up, every village burnt or pulled down, fields completely devastated, 
orchards all turned up, and we traced their bivouaques all along by 
every horror you can conceive. None of the country people will bury 
them or their horses, so there they remain, lying all over the fields and 
roads, with millions of crows feasting. We passed quantities of bones 
of all kinds, hats, shoes, epaulettes, and a surprising quantity of rags 
and linen—every kind of horror. They told us the French soldiers 
were in such a state of starvation they took the earrings from their ears 
and implored for bits of bread, which none of the inhabitants would 
givethem. The consequence is the river is full of bodies, and we found 
Halle full of wounded, there being 14,000 in that town. There was 
but one room in the inn, which was also quite full of wounded 
Russians, and smelling! oh, heavens! I got that room for myself and 
Madame Legoux, and T. Tyrwhitt persuaded some Prussian officers to 
give up another to him and his secretary. I wear quantities of 
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camphor and my dear little aromatic vinegar box, and make Madame L. 
do the same. Never was such a treasure as she is, or any creature so 
attentive, so amiable, and such a comfort as I find her in the midst of 
all my troubles. We have not seen a single traveller on the road.’ 


It was hardly to be expected that she should, and we 
are sure that our readers will only part with great regret 
from this intrepid heroine. She found Lord Burghersh at 
Hanau, and they made a long halt together in Frankfort, 
from whence ‘ young Woronzow, who sets off to-night for 
‘England,’ carried home the tale of her experiences. In 
Frankfort she was soon the observed of all observers. 
Bliicher called Lord Burghersh ‘ the lovely woman’s husband,’ 
and she, in her turn, made sketches for her family of the 
strange assortment of royal and military persons that sur- 
rounded her. Of the Emperor Alexander, who considered 
himself such ‘a fortunate accident’ in his unprepossessing 
family, she will not say more than that his countenance is 
not bad, but that he holds himself bent forward. Grand 
Duke Constantine is ‘the greatest monster’ she ever saw 
in a human form. The Emperor of Austria is ‘a little 
‘wizened old man,’ but of the King of Prussia, and of ‘ his 
‘two nice boys’ (King Frederic William IV. and Emperor 
William I.), she cannot speak warmly enough. Then comes 
the Hetman Platow, ‘the finest old weather-beaten face.’ 
Barclay de Tolly (the descendant of an Aberdeenshire 
squire) is ‘an ugly old fellow.’ Old Bliicher ‘never was 
‘beat, and to him the allies certainly owe much of their 
‘success.’ He is followed by Uvaroff, who ‘looks like a 
‘ savage,’ Radzivill, who ‘came from Berlin to see the fun,’ 
and Pozzo di Borgo, ‘ who is to set off for England in the 
‘ course of the night.’ 


‘I spent nearly an hour yesterday with Sa Majesté Impériale 
Alexandre, and in a way which made me better acquainted with him 
than I should have been in meeting him thirty times in society. The 
Grand Duchess Catherine (whom I quite delight in) sent to desire I 
would go to her at one o’clock. I found the Emperor with her. She said 
she hoped I would forgive cette petite surprise, as the Emperor wished 
very much to know me, and she was sure I should not dislike such a 
connaissance. As there was only herself, him, and me, we soon got 
intimate. He gave me a whole account of last year’s campaign (the 
burning and retreat from Moscow) with a great deal of modesty as to 
himself and his people, and then made most violent panegyrics upon 
Lord Wellington, saying, “ Ah, si nous avions un capitaine comme 
celui-la, nous aurions bien mieux fait.” I said I did not think that it 
was possible to mieux faire. “Ah, madame, c’est que Je bon Dieu 
nous a servi de capitaine, et que l’exemple des Anglais nous a donn¢é 
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du courage.” Iwas much better pleased with him than I expected. 
His manners have less fanfaronnade than I had imagined, and his 
countenance is certainly very delightful. Nevertheless, I cannot think 
him handsome, and his voice is rough and disagreeable. I have made 
lately another acquaintance which I delight in—old General Bliicher. 
He is the picture of a fine old hero. The worst is he speaks very 
little French, and I have not learnt any German but what I pick up 
here and there, so we can’t get on very well without an interpreter. 
What fun we should have if you were here with me, and how little 
writing answers to one’s feelings! I must leave you to go and dress 
for dinner at the Chancellor Hardenberg’s. I see Lord Byron has 
ublished a new poem. Pray send it to me. . . . I must tell you an 
odd thing that happened to me on Monday night. I got out at the 


- post-house about eleven at night while the horses were putting to. 


At the door we met Prince Metternich, who was travelling here also, 
and while B. was talking to him, the place being full, I got separated 
from him, and he, thinking I was gone into the room, went out with 
Metternich to see about the horses. I, not finding him or knowing 
where to go, opened the first door, which proved to be the kitchen, to 
the dire offence of an old woman, who immediately seized me by the 
arm, swearing in German as hard as she could jabber, and dragged me, 
notwithstanding my struggles, into a room, pushed me in, and slapped 
the door upon me. I found myself with four Cossack officers, who 
were eating their supper. I was a little scared, but one of the officers 
having spoken in French put me at ease directly, and I told them how 
I came there, and begged one of them to go out and look for mon mari, 
as I was afraid of going out alone where I could not make myself 
understood. They were excessively civil, and another soon recognised 
me as “la dame Anglaise qui veut bien embellir notre quartier 
général.” So by the time B. came in, which was not for a good while, 
as he had had a row to settle about the horses, he found me sitting 
with them in high conversation and the best friends possible. I think 
when I return I shall amuse you with many things one can’t write. I 
am wonderfully well in body and mind, and quite strong. I am 
surprised at it myself, but much more surprised to find myself always 
contented and gay, without anxieties or fears on any subject, not 
minding noise, stink, or dirt in the least, and quite bold on horseback 
and amongst men and soldiers, even Cossacks, who are the greatest 
thieves in the world! I believe God has changed me inside and out 
expressly for this journey, and for that one cannot be sufficiently 
thankful.’ 


A young lady of such mirthful firmness would seem to 
have little left to learn, even in such a campaign; but at 
Christmas she added an item to her experiences. She saw 
and heard the siege of Huningue, watching from her bed 
the shot and shells that burst, on which she only remarks, 
‘that the noise at first prevented her sleeping, but that she 
‘got not to mind it at all” Early in January came the 
passage of the Rhine by the Allies. 
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‘Is it not most wonderful that the Allies should now be in so many 
different points in France, and that we cannot hear of any French 
army collecting anywhere? Platow and his Cossacks are at Nancy. 

‘ January 20.—I was woke this morning by a note from Metternich 
announcing that Langres was ready to be laid & vos jolis pieds. Think 
of our occupying Langres, Nancy, and Dijon without firing a shot! 
Here we are far advanced into France, and I can only say that after 
all the places I have been in I have never met with hospitality and 
cordiality till here. The people give us everything they have, and 
show an eagerness to do their utmost, which is delightful. They all 
talk of Buonaparte exactly in the same manner as of a monster whom 
they detest. They say that since his defeats Napoléon est toujours 
sovl, and they say that for four years the war in Spain has been the 


subject of universal execration. Peace will probably be signed in a- 


short time. I hear that Lord Beverley and his son are still prisoners 
at Moulins. There was a very brilliant affair two days ago between 
Mortier and the Prince Royal of Wiirtemburg near Bar-sur-Aube, 
where the latter drubbed him and killed 2,000 men. 

‘February 3.—The congress opens at Chatillon this day, twelve 
leagues from hence.’ 


After severe anxiety about Lord Burghersh, who was under 
fire at Brienne, the worst of this heroine’s trials would have 
been surmounted, had it not been for a miscalculation. 


‘ Just after the battle of Brienne the Emperor Francis was behind 
me at Langres, and I expected he would come to Chaumont to fix for 
some days. Depending upon this, I was under no uneasiness at being 
there alone, knowing myself to be between him and the rearguard and 
the other Emperor, &c., with the army. I sent all the horses away 


with B. and his baggage waggon, knowing that Prince Metternich would. 


take care to give me requisition horses when he and the Emperor 
moved on. My whole dependence was on them. Conceive, therefore, 
my sensations when on Friday morning I heard that the Emperor, 
Metternich, &c.—in short, the whole Court—had gone by in the 
night, and proceeded to Bar-sur-Aube. So I found myself entirely 
alone in the town, not even a garrison left, not one soul I could apply 
to, no order for horses, no passport, no billet for quarters even if I 
could get off, and the wounded from the battle coming in by cartfuls 
to make the séjour more agreeable. For the first time I was com- 
pletely discouraged, and sat for an hour quite bewildered. I think no 
one ought ever to have any anxiety about me after getting myself, by 
myself, out of such a situation. After despairing for an hour I began 
to think I must do something for myself, and that with five senses and 
money I might do much, So I set about the means of getting on, for 
the rear of an army is for many reasons much the worst place to be in.’ 


This traveller, who was clearly designed by nature for 
a soldier, got hold of four requisition horses. So far so 
good, but their driver ran off, and she only succeeded, 
after waiting from 9 a.m. to 2 P.M., in compelling a one- 
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armed man to drive her. ‘Her husband was’ she adds, 
‘in a terrible taking when he heard the Emperor had 
‘arrived here without me.’ But all is well that ends well, 
and Lady Burghersh was again able to fill her pretty head, 
and her letters, with public matters :— 

‘This is certainly the most interesting moment which perhaps the 
annals of the world affords, Every hour may produce great events. 
In the midst of all I am quite well, quiet, and happy after some 
moments of anxiety are passed. It is a dreadful sight to see the 
wounded coming in after a battle; we met quantities on the road. 
We have a magnificent army assembled here, but it will ruin the 
country, which is poor and already exhausted. I never saw so filthy 
a town as Troyes, and the number of beggars far surpasses that of 
Dublin—all women and children, for of spare men there are none; but 
the former follow you about in herds of twenty and thirty together. 
If you give money to one the rest all fall on her, and then begins a 
regular fight. . . . The King of Prussia and his two uncommonly nice 
boys go every night to the theatre. One night there were two women 
in the gallery; the other nights I have been the only female in the 
house. Some mameloukes of Buonaparte’s bodyguard have deserted 
from him, and come in here.’ 


At Chatillon the plenipotentiaries were at work, but their 
lively critic says of them that they gave too many great 
dinners to each other, ‘and gorged so effectually that two 
‘or three have fallen ill from the effects of their in- 
‘temperance.’ There were moments when she despaired 
of the possibility of any peace, and expected the congress 
to break up, and when the negotiations did actually end, on 
March 19, she expresses 
‘a hope that Buonaparte, seeing that the allies would not make 
peace on his terms, might become more moderate. I am very 
anxious to hear what line the Emperor intends taking. It seems 
impossible that they should continue the war in this country, which 
is completely and utterly ruined, pillaged, and devastated.’ 


Ordered to Dijon by the Emperor Francis, Lady Bur- 
ghersh was again many days without knowing anything 
about her husband; nor was her anxiety relieved till a 
letter, dated April 1, informed her that Lord Burghersh 
was in Paris. She started at once to go to him, this time 
with no escort but her maid and a manservant. Before 
long she was taken prisoner by some French soldiers, but 
she was released by a commandant, to whom with true 
Irish readiness she explained, with smiles, and in the most 
fluent French, that he could do himself no good in the 
world by detaining a defenceless and unimportant woman. 
This was her last exploit, and without further let or 
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hindrance she reached Paris and her husband, whose 
amazement was only exceeded by his joy at her safety. 
‘I feel,’ wrote the wife in reporting herself to her parents, 
‘so grateful and happy, after all the dangers we have both 
‘been in.’ 

Our readers are, we are convinced, grateful to us for 
these unique pages. We can only regret that the letters 
cease when Lady Burghersh’s parents, and the great Lord 
Wellington, joined her in Paris. There are at this moment 
in the possession of the present Count Pozzo di Borgo 
thirty or forty letters written at intervals by Priscilla Bur- 
ghersh to his celebrated great-uncle. If those letters ever 
are allowed to see the light we may recover more of the 
impressions of Priscilla Wellesley, Countess of Westmor- 
land. 

Where her narrative ceases the correspondence of Lady 
Elizabeth Stuart (née Yorke) comes to take up the thread. 
She first visited Paris in October 1814, when the Duchess 
of Wellington had just arrived to fill her station of 
ambassadress, and the young débutante, so soon herself to 
delight Paris, says of the Duchess that, though she did not 
look like a hero’s wife, or like an ambassadress, she none 
the less succeeded well in her part, and took great pains to 
please. Lady Elizabeth further remarks that the faces of 
some of the marshals, when they looked at the great 
English general, were not of the most plain sort, and she 
adds a hope that, ‘in spite of sulky people who regret 
‘ Buonaparte, the Bourbons may be firmly seated.’ 

We know that they were not, but, what was of more 
importance to the fair writer, she herself had made such an 
impression on Sir Charles Stuart that in February 1816 
she became his wife, and found herself established in the 
Hétel Charost, the old house of Pauline Borghese in the 
Faubourg St. Honoré, which then, as now, bore the arms of 
England over its gateway. Sir Charles and Lady Elizabeth 
Stuart lived there till 1824, and the ambassadress’s letters 
prove to us how popular and charming she was. Her letters 
to her mother, the Countess of Hardwicke (née Lindsay), add 
something to the often told tale of the reign of Louis XVIII. 


‘I found it a very alarming moment to be ushered into Madame’s 
room, where she sat with the whole Court about her. Equally alarm- 
ing was it to answer her abrupt questions at long intervals, waiting the 
arrival of the King and the Princes, who appeared one after the other. 
The Duke of Wellington is still here—always going, but never gone. 
I am happy that we are still under his care, though all seems quiet 
enough.’ 
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The Duc de Berry was married in June 1816, and his 
wedding gave rise to public rejoicing and feasting, in which 
the Duke of Wellington shared. More intimate and there- 
fore more interesting is Lady Elizabeth’s account of a visit 
paid to Talleyrand at Fontainebleau. ‘Old Tally,’ as she 
calls him, always professed a great admiration for the 
writer’s mother, and did not fail to tell Lady Elizabeth that 
he would have been happier had Madame votre mére been of 
the party. 

‘I dare say you are so much wrapped up in your shady walks that 
you do not covet this opportunity of shining to S. A. Sérénissime; 
but nevertheless you are mistaken, for Fontainebleau is very interesting 
in itself, and the little anecdotes that were told by Talleyrand of the 
last great man, as they occurred from the sight of the different apart- 
ments we passed through, made a volume of mémoires en action, and 
like a book that has amused one, remains without the power of telling 
it over. We all arrived in good humour at seven o’clock to well- 
warmed rooms in the chateau, a capital dinner provided by Talleyrand, 
and well-aired beds in process of time. The evenings passed with 
billiards, piquet, and chess, and we all wondered why we did not 
oftener iaste of the irmocent pleasures of the country. Our mornings 
had abundant work. After having made ourselves strong for toil with 
a true French déjeuner, we set off to make the tour of the straggling 
chateau, which has some very fine things about it. It was to class 
himself with Frangois I. and Henri 1V. that Buonaparte was so fond of 
carrying his splendours there. A looking glass over the chimney 
having been broken in the little boudoir of Marie Antoinette next the 
presence-chamber, the pieces were laid on the steps of the throne while 
a new one was put in the same frame. They happened to be the first 
objects that struck Buonaparte when he arrived from Elba, and, whether 
it was some superstitious feeling of the mauvaise augure of finding a 
broken mirror on the throne where he once more meant to take his 
seat, or merely the smaller objects taking the place of greater, the 
officer who went round with us assured me, he wasted his whole morn. 
ing in inquiries as to how the glass had been broken, who had done it, 
and why they had chosen that place to lay the fragments. It struck 
him more than the little table where he had signed his abdication, and 
which was still on the spot where he had left it. The Duchesse de 
Dino was dame du palais to Marie Louise the whole time she was in 
France, and is really very entertaining in her account of that Court 
and of the stage effect that was carried on. . . . The plan was laid for 
our returning to Paris after dinner, but the Duke of Gloucester begged 
and prayed for another country evening, which was the best proof that 
could be given that we were not tired of each other. At the same 
time, as I had a party hanging over my head for Thursday, it would 
have suited me best to have got home overnight. The King had said, 
when he desired everything might be made comfortable for the party 
at the Chateau, but that he should not offer his cuisine, as we should have 
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much better feeding from Tally. . . . Having been to the Duchesse de 
Berry, I must go to-night to Court. Tally is not at all pleased at 
our having the Jeanne d’Aragon, the only picture he had set his heart 
on at Crawfurd’s sale.’ 


The eldest child of Sir Charles and Lady Elizabeth 
Stuart was born in Paris, and was named after her 
godmother, Queen Charlotte. Two years later a second 
daughter was born to them and christened Louisa Anne. 
The last of these names was that of her maternal great-aunt, 
Lady Anne Barnard (née Lindsay), the writer of the words of 
‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ ‘ The babies,’ as they were called, grew 
apace entre cour et jardin in the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
There is extant a letter in which the Duke of Wellington 
says he had just seen ‘Lady E. Stuart and her two ugly 
‘little girls.’ Perhaps the Iron Duke was not fond of 
children, but already to other, and more partial, eyes they 
began to show both their beauty and their characters. 
‘Charlotte is almost beautiful, writes Lady Hardwicke, 
‘and quite fascinating, which is more than beauty. She 
‘will be one, I think, who chains men to her, while she 
‘hangs on them for help. Louisa will need no man’s help, 
* but will be able to give it.’ However that might have been, 
by the time that Sir Charles Stuart left Paris in 1827, the 
reign of his two little heiresses was full of promise. Trans- 
planted to English country life they enjoyed alike the 
stately splendours of Wimpole and the almost primitive 
simplicity of life at Bure, a place deep set among the 
bramble hedges of South Hampshire, and in view of the 
bay of Christchurch on the borders of the New Forest. 
Their future home was to be the adjoining estate of 
Highcliffe, a property originally purchased for the Minister 
Lord Bute, and which Sir Charles Stuart remodelled at a 
great expense. He succeeded in rendering it one of the most 
ornamental homes in England. 

Charlotte Stuart married, in September 1835, Charles 
John Canning, third and only surviving son of the statesman, 
George Canning, by a mother, who (as a daughter of General 
John Scott) inherited some of the blood of the celebrated 
Scottish lawyer, the President Robert Dundas, of Arniston. 
The bride, who made a love match that day, was a woman of 
singular sweetness and strength of character. The sense 
of duty was in her ever paramount over all the impressions 
of pleasure or of pain, while the bridegroom, though only in 
his twenty-second year, already gave promise of the ability 
and integrity of purpose which were to distinguish his 
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manhood. Life was just opening for them, and Lord 
Canning as he advanced, proved himself a most satisfactory 
public servant when he joined Lord Aberdeen’s Government 
as Postmaster-General early in 1853, and still more in the 
great post of Indian Viceroy. 

Lady Canning had already begun to interest herself in a 
work which was to bring out her sympathies, and give her 
such fellow-workers as Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Herbert, and 
Miss Florence Nightingale. The last named lady became 
directress of the Home for Gentlewomen in Harley Street, 
which was started by Lady Canning and her friends. But as 
yet no one had guessed all that lay dormant under Charlotte’s 
quiet exterior and patient smiles. In its outward and visible 
forms her married life had seemed prosperous enough, 
but she was childless, and if her happiness had been great 
it had by no means been unclouded. The scene had been 
often varied. There were visits in country houses, balls given 
to royal visitors by such hostesses as (Harriet) Duchess of 
Sutherland and (Elizabeth) Duchess of Wellington. There 
had been yacht voyages, and a winter spent in Rome and 
Venice, and there had been bright autumnal glimpses of the 
Highlands, of the woods of Novar, and the crests of Wyvis, 
with days at Skibo so fine that she could lie for hours in the 
heather, while Lord Canning caught salmon. During the 
absence of her parents in Russia, on Lady Canning devolved 
the duty of looking after her old home at Highcliffe, and 
after 1842 she was often in waiting on the Queen. The 
visit to Eu amused her not a little. 


‘The house is quite full, as the whole royal family is here except the 
Nemours, who are in Brittany at a camp. Sixty-eight people sit down 
to dinner every day. The Cowleys are here. The chiteau is not as 
old as I expected; it is in the style of the Tuileries, and crammed 
with family pictures. We go out driving in chars-d-banc. A string 
of five of these has just carried us to the Forét d’Eu, where we had 
luncheon in a tent. It was the first time the poor Duchess of Orleans 
had appeared in public. She led her little son by the hand, and seemed 
very much overcome. . . . We got back from Eu on Thursday after 
a most pleasant visit. The whole of the royal family came on board 
with us and saw us off, and the Prince de Joinville crossed over with us 
and stayed two days. Louis Philippe asked over and over again most 
kindly about papa, and they all begged me to say all kinds of things 
frota them to you. One day when we were in the garden at Eu eating 
peaches, I felt some one tap me on the back. It was Louis Philippe, 
and he said in English, “ When you write to your father tell him that 
the King of the French will never forget the good service rendered by 
Sir Charles Stuart to the Duke of Orleans at Antwerp in 1803.” The 
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Queen was delighted with her visit, and I think she pleased them all 
very much. They loaded her with presents of Sévres china, Gobelins 
tapestry, &c. The Queen of the French gave me and Georgy Liddell 
each a beautiful bracelet. I think I told you the people in the house— 
Cowleys, St. Aulaires, Guizot, Sebastiani, Admiral Mackau, M. la Cave 
la Playne (ministers), the Du Roures, Chabannes, Montesquieus, Olivia 
de Chabot, General d’Houdetdt (household), and General Athalin.’ 


Lady Canning was an excellent horsewoman, and one of 
her pleasures consisted in long rides from Ossington through 
Sherwood and its Dukeries, though she enjoyed still more 
weeks spent at Curraghmore beside her sister, resting in 
its wild and solitary beauty, from that which her royal 
Mistress once described as ‘ all the bitternesses which people 
‘ make for themselves in London.’ 

Yet of this existence, envied, no doubt, as it was by many, 
especially while Lord Canning was Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, Lady Canning spoke always as monotonous. 
It was certainly aimless as compared with the one which she 
had to adopt after Lord Canning was selected to succeed Lord 
Dalhousie as Governor-General of India. His wife felt on 
first hearing of this appointment that a five years’ separation 
from her family would be terribly long, but she resolved to 
take no part for or against in her husband’s decision, and 
only as she said to be ready ‘ to follow like a dog.’ And so the 
die was cast. Lady Waterford came over from Ireland from 
the duties to the poor of her estate which she rarely left, to 
see her sister. The farewell then said was a final one, ‘for 
Lady Waterford never visited the Cannings during their 
viceroyalty—never again were to meet those mutual eyes. 

Paris, where Lord and Lady Canning halted, had changed 
greatly from the Paris of Louis Philippe, and was in all the 
glitter which Louis Napoleon and Eugénie knew how to 
give totheir capital. The Emperor they found to be staunch 
in the alliance with England, and more warlike than was the 
country. After Paris came Malta and Cairo, Aden, and in 
due time Bombay, January 29, 1856. 

‘Of course all the newspapers are full of our landing. One gives 
my particular history, and I am rather distressed at being announced 
as a beauty, an artist, and an eminent botanist, besides many other 
things. I fear I shall be found disappointing in all these three lines. 
The flowers are lovely —bougainvillea, oleander, jessamine, poinsettia— 
and there are old cypresses entirely covered with flame-coloured 
bignonia, like pillars of fire.’ 

Lady Canning modestly disclaimed being either an artist 
or a botanist, yet she was both to her heart’s core, and 
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during the worst days of the Mutiny, days of suspense and 
of courageous patience, she used to sit in a large cool room 
making studies of flowers. Their beauty soothed her then, 
and their facsimiles now remain a touching souvenir of the 
bravest and most uncomforted heart that ever ripened for 
heaven in time of war and tumult, and of the still bitterer 
strife of tongues. 

The Cannings had been little more than a year in India 
when this entry appears in her journal :— 


‘ February 11, 1857.—The general at Barrackpore made a good 
little speech to the Sepoys of the regiment, who are supposed to be 
rather disaffected on account of the new Minié cartridges, of which they 
complain on the ground that the grease used in making them up is 
half suet, and that they cannot touch. There have been mysterious 
fires at all the places where detachments of this regiment have been 
quartered. It is not brought home to them, but they are strongly 
suspected of causing them, and they were overheard to grumble at the 
cartridges. Another rumour arose that the five men ordered from each 
regiment to Dum Dum to learn Minié-rifle practice were brought there 
to be baptised. There seems no end to these delusions, and yet they 
have leave to use their own grease, and it is all right; but it shows 
how very little gives offence. 

‘ March 2.—The strange feeling about the grease in the cartridges 
is not over. It smoulders on; and some invalids of the 19th regiment 
at Berhampore were taken back to the regiment by some men of one 
of the two regiments first disaffected, and a mutiny nearly occurred. 
It was put down, but it will have to be taken notice of. The whole 
thing is evidently put forward mischievously, for no new cartridges 
were used, and the men were distinctly told when the new ones came 
they should grease them with grease of their own furnishing. In this 
Berhampore case they broke by night into the place where their arms 
were kept and took them. A few other troops were called out, and 
they returned to their barracks and put down their arms at their 
officers’ orders, and the matter is now subjected to a court of inquiry. 
Some people think Oude men tamper with them, but it is not very 
probable.’ 


Already the tone of these entries is that of a man rather 
than of a gracious Kastern princess, pleased with Orient 
pearl and gold, and with killing time behind a lattice, and 
already Lady Canning is seen taking pains to inform herself 
as to the truth of the two grievances on which the troops 
are said to have mutinied—viz. the beef grease for the 
cartridges, and the distasteful attempts at conversion, which 
appealed at once to the Mahometan and to the Brahminical 
subjects of the Queen :— 

‘Colonel Wheeler, of the 34th, is terribly given to preach, so even 
if he does not actually preach to his men (and some say he does, telling 
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them they must inevitably become Christians), he must keep alive the 
idea that they have not full liberty of conscience. 

‘ April 8.—The great event of this fortnight has been the disband- 
ing of the 19th regiment—rather an anxious business. They marched 
quietly about nine days’ journey down from Berhampore, but the 
regiments they were to meet at Barrackpore were not wholly sound, 
Two half regiments, the 2nd and the 34th, were known to be much 
disaffected, and some native papers were writing articles to excite them. 
The 34th men had originally instigated the mutiny of the 19th. C. 
had sent for an English regiment (the 84th) from Rangoon, and some 
artillery, and he was particularly anxious that this disbanding should 
be where the mischief began, and act as a warning to others, It all 
answered, and was admirably done. But I ought to say that on Sunday 
the panic had greatly increased. The disbanding passed off very well, 
and General Hearsey’s speeches were very good. The force was large 
enough to make resistance quite absurd, but as there was no resistance 
the giving up of the arms was really an impressive sight. The men 
were marched to the ferry, and, while waiting to cross, ten men died of 
cholera. The doctors were left with them and their tents, and they 
were allowed to wait for their baggage and families, all of which 
favours they were touchingly grateful for. . . . C. sent Captain Baring 
to see and report it all to him. Since then the two bad regiments 
have rather altered—the one has come back into good humour, and the 
other is worse than ever. The colonel is said to be a great distributor 
of tracts, and to be in the habit of preaching in the bazaar, so they 
may have excuse for pretending to believe that they are compelled to 
become Christian. All mutinies have been on that idea—the one ot 
Vellore, long ago, was on no other ground. Any tampering with their 
caste must be most dangerous, and a mere bogus and untrue rumour of 
such a thing is enough. The story of the greased cartridges is still 
spreading ; the general order may, it is hoped, stop it. There is an 
odd, mysterious thing going on, stili unexplained. It is this. In one 
part of the country the native police have been making little cakes— 
“chupatties ”—and sending them on from one place to another. Each 
man makes twelve, keeps two, and sends away ten to ten men, who 
make twelve more each, and this thing spreads all over the country. 
No one can discover any meaning in it.’ 


We have copied these extracts rather than many later 
entries because they would only refer to matters of history, 
with which all the world is familiar, whereas these lines are 
curious as showing how first at Government House, in 
the spring of 1857, the signals of rebellion and conspiracy 
were noted in the household of the Governor-General of 
India. Inexperienced, if attentive, Lady Canning was also 
disposed to believe that her husband’s arrangements could 
not fail to give a favourable turn to affairs—affairs of which 
as yet, though she might record the outward and visible 
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signs, she little guessed the importance to the whole 
European race in India. The following entry occurs :— 


‘All our Sepoys troubles are over. C. was very firm.’ 


Then she speaks of the weather, and of the five rows of 
pearls she had worn for the first time, and of the probable 
nomination of her friend Mr. Denison to the Speaker’s 
chair. But on May 11 the note suddenly changes :— 


‘An outbreak has occurred at Meerut. The 3rd cavalry has 
broken into the prison, and released eighty-five comrades im- 
prisoned for mutiny, and others have burnt houses, and killed people, 
and were fired into but escaped. I never saw this telegram. It told 
of burning houses and fighting, that the telegraph wire was cut, and 
the men escaped towards Delhi, and that they had released their com- 
rades. C. showed me a terrible telegram from Mr. Colvin, Lieutenant- 
Governor at Agra.’ 


The tide of insurrection, which had for weeks been 
creeping round the Governor’s feet, now ‘broke against the 
‘knee, and all the world was in the sea.’ This line of 
communication between Calcutta and Peshawur was broken, 
for the rebels had gathered in Delhi, and that town, which 
contained an arsenal and a powder magazine, was in the 
hands of the Sepoys :— 


‘The messages from here have urgently pressed that not an hour 
should be lost in retaking Delhi. It seems it cannot be done as 
quickly as we hoped, as the force from Meerut will not suffice until 
much increased by regiments from the hills. The anxiety here for 
friends is very great. The Lows have their son-in-law, Sir T. Met- 
ealfe, in Delhi, and a poor little grandchild. I was told a story of a 
man up-country asking Mr. Money’s son if he knew the new Lord 
Sahib. He said, “ No! what do you hear of him?” The man an- 
swered that every: Lord Sahib had come to do something; Lord 
Ellenborough to reconquer Afghanistan, Lord Dalhousie to annex 
countries; but that this Lord Sahib had come to convert them all, 
This wonderful notion prevails far and wide; we have not a guess 
how it has arisen; it is generally rife among the natives in the 
bazaars, and we have heard of it for about three months. We had 
a few people at dinner. I think the tone is that we are in a bad 
pass, but that it is not likely to last long.’ ; 


It was to last very long, and to task Lady Canning’s absolute 
confidence in the worth of the British rule and in the triumph 
of British arms. To her honour be it said that at moments 
when the courage of others gave way she never faltered, 
even when she realised the magnitude of the peril, and the 
unpleasant fact that news was not always to be trusted 
even when transmitted to Government House :— 
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‘Panic now invaded many hearts, and the Cannings were thought 
rash by many residents because at the official reception for the birth- 
day, everything was done as usual, and the European guard of honour, 
after presenting arms, was not ordered to wait below. 

* May 27th.—C, has sent off a proclamation to supersede Mr. Colvin’s 
most unfortunate move, which is both ill-timed and ill-worded. 
It cannot be right just now to seem to show fear, and to this such 
mercy will be attributed, for by a proclamation so worded even men 
who have murdered their officers may expect to escape unharmed if 
they like to go home.’ 


Responsibility of the worst sort now increased for Lord 
Canning. General Anson died of cholera; the heat was 
intense ; much of the country was in complete anarchy. 


‘It is a dreadful time,’ writes Lady Canning, ‘and I am sure we 
shall have much still to hear. We are quite well, and C. has borne 
his work and wear and tear of mind wonderfully. 

‘ June 23rd.—A hundred years ago Plassy was fought. The prophets 
have said English dominion would pass away with the hundred years. 
We hear of more and more places gone, of more mutinies and robbing 
of treasuries, and of more Europeans killed or escaping with most 
terrible difficulty and privations. We have the saddest messages 
from stations crying out for help, where none can be given. 

‘ July 4.—We have now four columns in the field, besides the Delhi 
army. C. was laid up in his room after the departure of the mail, 
and had to be kept comparatively quiet... .. Lord Ellenborough’s 
speech would have done very great mischief, had not things become 
too bad to be made worse by his imputations. If when there was first 
a rumour that C. had a wish and intention to convert, it was found 
that a well-known man like Lord Ellenborough publicly proclaimed 
such a story, it must have had the worst effect. C. never did sub- 
scribe to a missionary society for the conversion of natives, neither 
did I. He has subscribed to the great school of the Scotch Free Kirk, 
under Dr. Duff, in which 1,400 youths of good caste receive the very 
best education, and from which most of the clerks employed throughout 
the Government come. Very few, indeed, are converted there, but 
they all read the Bible; otherwise their education is secular. It is 
an excellent school. C. has objected to a publicly proclaimed day of 
humiliation all over the country, and has requested the Bishop to 
write a prayer for all services, to be read for a long time to come. 
For, indeed, it is a continuing state of humiliation we are in. Except 
private sins and not showing a good example, I really do not know 
what there is in which the Government is not honestly and con- 
scientiously trying to do good, and that good bores the natives very 
much; they certainly liked the old style of neglect far better. The 
greatest grievance against C. is that he has trusted Sepoy regiments 
until he had reason to know they were not trustworthy. This was 
but fair and just. 

‘ July 27.—How glad I shall be when the time comes again when 
my head is not full day and night of fighting and guns and murders, 
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and counting up marches and roads and distances, for I never can help 
thinking of it, as if it was my work to look after it all. I have been 
quite glad to turn my mind to the clothing for the poor people from 
up country, and the enormous trousseau I brought out has really 
become of use. How comfortable Highcliffe must be, but I do not 
wish to go now and see you there. I should like first to see all 
straight again here.’ 


That wish was granted to the heroic woman who lived for the 
re-establishment of English rule, and of English family life 
in India, quite as much as for the reputation of its Viceroy. 
But many terrible days had yet to be lived through—the 
fall of Delhi, with its unavoidable loss of life, and its records 
of unspeakable heroism, the siege of Lucknow, and the 
nameless horrors of Cawnpore, the cholera, the tact required 
when Lord Elgin arrived with his contingent, the hard work, 
and all the personal loneliness. The last was alleviated by 
the arrival, in December 1857, of Colonel and Mrs. Charles 
Stuart. The first thing that struck her cousin on landing 
and joining the household, was Lady Canning’s appear- 
ance :— 


‘Charlotte has grown thin and aged; how could it be otherwise?’ 


The next thing that he noticed 


‘was that Sepvy sentries without arms were on duty, and that the 
bodyguard, posted on stairs and lobbies, were also disarmed. Nothing 
could be kinder than Lord Canning’s reception, or more open and 
unreserved than his conversation upon public affairs. It was im- 
possible not to feel respect and admiration when talking to a man 
who had faced such astounding difficulties and dangers with such 
serene courage, and, regardless of abuse and calumny, coldly and 
ineptly supported by Government at home, had been resolute, through 
good report and evil, to do his duty firmly and uprightly, and with 
as much humanity as justice and prudence would allow. Lord 
Canning defended his much-abused proclamation; the butcheries by 
many of the civil authorities, especially by the improvised magistrates, 
had made it indispensable.’ 


By Easter the pressure of work and danger had become 
lighter, and Lady Canning moved up to Coonoor, which 
she enjoyed as ‘a gigantic Scotland, with a sort of Italian 
‘ vegetation,’ and where, 

‘to show the country at its best to Sir Patrick Grant, we were up and 


on our ponies by seven, to ride round some hillside paths through the 
beautiful woods.’ 


There she spent ‘the anniversary of Meerut,’ and reviewed 
in her mind the année terrible :— 
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‘I believe one could not have dared to hope that things would be 
in so good a state by this time. Everywhere our troops have beaten 
the main bodies of rebels. All that has been attempted on a great 


scale has succeeded. Only small ill-considered attempts have led to 
disaster.’ 


Such was Lady Canning’s testimony to the conduct of this 
most astonishing struggle; what her share in it had been 
hardly even her companions knew. Her diary is a most 
valuable addition to the history of our time, while its 
moderation in tone, and its absolute truthfulness as to fact 
are alike characteristic of the writer. 

We venture to think that, in compiling his book, Mr. 
Hare has been a little too much absorbed by his veneration 
and regret for Lady Waterford, and that he has hardly done 
justice to her elder sister—to all her force of character, her 
clear-seeing vision, her justice, her loyal love, as well as to 
the wisdom of Lady Canning’s splendid calmness. He might 
easily have found instances of the contrary sentiment, for 
the European community in Calcutta was pervaded by such 
a feeling of panic, that courage like that of the 
Viceroy’s wife, and of Lady Campbell (née Metcalfe) shone 
all the brighter by force of contrast. The way in which 
Lady Canning took her daily drive without any additional 
guard, or apparent change in her arrangements, had an 
extraordinary effect in steadying people’s nerves. Seldom, 
indeed, have the sweet piety and the passive courage of a 
brave woman had more conspicuous results than in the 
example of coolness and moderation which she set in society. 
As communications in India were then most imperfect, and as 
all progress was greatly delayed by the Mutiny, Lady Canning 
was unfortunately little known beyond Calcutta. There she was 
the leading spirit. Always kind and charitable, she upheld 
the highest standard of purity and refinement, and it is only 
to be regretted that her influence was not allowed by cir- 
cumstances to spread to other parts of India. The affection 
felt for her in Calcutta turned to consternation and to in- 
tense sorrow when it was known that Lord Canning’s wife 
lay hopelessly ill of fever. She had caught a chill while 
sketching some wonderful tree-ferns and orchids in a jungle 
below Darjeeling. Death came gently to one cast in such a 
gentle mould. She held Lord Canning’s hand, spoke at 
intervals a few soft words, expressed no sorrow at leaving 
the world, and passed painlessly out of it on November 18, 
1861. She was 45 years of age. No workpeople were 
allowed to touch the shrouded corpse. The staff (Charlotte’s 
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‘generals,’ as her family called them) lifted her with 
reverent touches into her coffin, and then carried it out to 
its resting-place in the garden at Barrackpore. The last 
time that she had been in the garden she had sat under one 
of its peepul trees. There her grave was made, and thither 
of nights, when all his household slept, Charles Canning 
used to come and weep and pray. ‘He was a changed man 
‘from the day the doctors told him that hope there was 
‘none,’ says one who knew both husband and wife well 
in India; and Mr. Hare says that while life remained he 
mourned for her who ‘had given him the love of her life 
‘with a depth of anguish, stricken love, and reverence 
‘ which knew no words.’ 

The last months of Lord Canning’s stay in India were 
spent in maintaining the principles of whose substantial 
value he was convinced, in securing fair play for a 
Mahomedan population, which forms by no means the least 
important element of our empire, in holding in check the 
rival pretensions of a vast congeries of different races, 
tongues, and creeds, in allaying the passions of resentment 
and fear, and above all in confirming, or even we may say 
in recreating a loyalty which had been seriously undermined. 

To the torrent of calumny let loose against him Lord 
Canning had been indifferent, but he sickened now for want 
of the companion to whom his honour had been so dear, 
whose soul had been full of clemency, justice, and sympathy, 
and whose calm pride rose to the emergency when either 
calumny or danger threatened him. He touched English 
shores on May 5, 1862. He was made a Knight of the Garter, 
and national honours were ready for him, but they left him 
as they found him—very indifferent. When he came to die 
(on June 17), his watchers, to soothe the man who had so 
bravely ‘fought with beasts ’in British India, told him that 
he was ‘ going to Charlotte.’ On June 17 he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, and in Mr. Canning’s grave. 

In Louisa Stuart, Marchioness of Waterford, we have a 
completely different type. Hers was not like her sister’s, 
‘an intelligence so remarkable that it seemed a gift to lead 
‘her straight to truth in all things.’ She was an English 
lady, born with a genius for form and colour as great as 
ever lodged in the breast of any of the Venetian masters. 
She .had some of the Greek joy in natural life (vide the 
‘Spring’ in the collection of Countess Manvers), and was 
endowed with all the purest instincts of love, beauty, 
strength, and diligence, which go to make up the artist. 
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She was as beautiful in person as in mind, and she retained 
her beauty, for when she lost youth she gained that ‘new 
‘fairness on the features, and not on them only, but on the 
‘whole body,’ which Ruskin says, ‘ is gained by the exercise 
‘of virtue, gentleness, and decision of just feeling.’ All 
grace of action and all grace of form were already Louisa 
Stuart’s when her marriage to Henry, Marquis of Waterford, 
took the world by surprise. Why she made such a choice 
remains a mystery. Some of her congeners affirmed at the 
time that she did it as a reaction from a disappointed hope ; 
others that as her father was alone in St. Petersburg Lady 
Stuart was in a hurry to settle this daughter. It would be 
more fair to suppose that Louisa had been captivated by a 
personal beauty in Lord Waterford, which was as remark- 
able in degree, though it differed in kind, as that of Lord 
Douglas, while her mother’s letters prove that she, at all 
events, felt many natural doubts and anxieties when this 
Last of the Mohawks presented himself as a suitor for her 
daughter. When an engagement was at last permitted, all 
the parties concerned agreed to take a couleur de rose view 
of it, and, whether he enjoyed the process or not, the bride- 
groom was presented to his new relatives, and roared like 
any sucking dove. Miss Berry describes the wedding :— 


‘ By some accident Louisa’s mother had moved from her side, and 
she stood alone, like a glorious picture of a poet’s bride, in the arch of 
the chapel door, which had the effect of framing this costly picture. 
There she stood motionless, with her white robes and her long bridal 
veil, which covered her from head to foot. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish a feature, but the form was that of a marble statue of beauty 
veiled. She looked extremely pale. Everyone said, ‘‘ Look ! Look!” 
the gentle music of the organ commenced a hymn of praise, and we 
held our breath lest the least earthly sound should make that heavenly 
vision glide away.’ 


The beautiful girl’s heart went with her hand, and if 
she had never doubted her own strength of character when 
she undertook to tame her Irish Nimrod, the event did, 
what events rarely do—it justified her confidence. It is 
greatly to Lord Waterford’s credit that he listened to her, 
that little by little he gave up his strange habits and his 
inordinate love of field sports, and that she succeeded in 
taming him. They were ever an attached couple, and under 
his Louisa’s care the desert and all the solitary places of 
Curraghmore, if they did not positively blossom like the 
rose, put on at least new beauty. Nor was it the fault of 
Lord and Lady Waterford if they did not also put on new 
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wealth. She tried all plans—churches and chapels, schools, 
farms, mills, and all those home industries which at that 
time (1843-58) were not the fashion as they have now 
become. ‘To have worked as Lady Waterford worked in 
Ireland, half a century ago, must have necessitated an ex- 
traordinary amount of technical knowledge of details. She 
had, it is true, a large fortune, ample leisure, and a free hand, 
but the country was not rich in resources. She worked without 
stint or intermittence, till the daily labours she confronted, 
and the daily tasks she mastered, would have seemed more 
suited to Robert Owen, to Sir Adam Fergusson of Kilberran, 
to George Dempster of Dunnichen, to Sir James Gibson- 
Craig, and to the Flowers, than to a beautiful young lady re- 
cently united to a fox-hunting squire. Thanks to her efforts 
there was always plenty of work on the estate, and incen- 
tives offered to the habits of industry and thrift, which have 
no great charms for ‘the finest pisantry.’ Lord Waterford 
habitually hunted from dawn till such a late hour that dinner 
was sometimes put off from 10 p.m. to midnight. Meantime 
Lady Waterford, in a short white washing suit, and with a 
close white cap tied tightly over her magnificent plaits of hair, 
went from cabin to cabin, and from one patieut to the other. 
Trained nurses there were none, but she was young and 
strong, so she lifted and washed the sick, cooked food over 
the peat fires, and then went home, to send straight to the 
laundry clothing which was not always innocent of vermin. 
No task was too hard for her, and next day a fresh white 
suit was ready for the next visit to schools or sick bed ; but 
when Lord Waterford returned he always found the lovely 
Lady of Curraghmore robed in all her splendour, smiling 
and singing, or painting portraits of her visitors and their 
dogs by lamp-light. 

The instincts of her cottars were at first, all for loyalty 
and grateful affection. But the famine of 1846-47 came, 
and, though Lord and Lady Waterford left nothing undone 
that love, money, wisdom, and physical courage could do, to 
alleviate the terrible distress, and to lay the sickness that 
always follows on famine, still, it is, as the proverb avers, 
‘ill talking between a full man and a fasting,’ and the 
revolutionary movement of 1848 appealed only too easily 
to the suffering and depopulated Celts. Their Protestant bene- 
factors were discredited, and ‘the bloody Beresfords’ were 
held up to the execration which too many Irish landlords 
once deserved, and which is now so impartially dealt out, 
both to the good and to the bad. The lives of Lord and 
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Lady Waterford were, for the time, in positive danger. That 
Lady Canning’s sister stood firm before hunger-typhus, and 
the attempts to abduct her made by her quondam patients, goes 
for understood ; but as this chapter of Irish social life under 
Queen Victoria is instructive, we make a few extracts. The 
principal agitator was, of course, Mr. Smith O’Brien; but 
there was no lack then, as now, of demagogues to excite 
the discontent of the people. Curraghmore was fortified 
with cannon, while the Fenians watched the park gates, 
threatening to carry off Lord Waterford’s beautiful wife to 
the hills. In July this persecution obliged her to go for a 
short time to her mother; barricades were thrown up at 
Clonmel, and 


‘The people,’ wrote the housekeeper, ‘are up all night at clubs, 
making pikes, and my Lord says he will barricade the house, and get 
insome men. I only wish all the stablemen were Protestants. We 
are going on strongly barricading, and unless they fire the house they 
will not get in easily. All the work is still going on, but spirit is 
wanting, and all looks dull and suspicious. I cannot but think the 
people ungrateful in the extreme.’ 


In September an attack on Curraghmore, where both 
husband and wife lived behind closed shutters, was hourly 
expected. Lady Waterford wrote :-— 


‘ Thank you for thinking of us in our time of tribulation, for such 
it is. We live in a state of siege. W. goes armed to the teeth, 
and I am not allowed to venture out of sight, for one of Dohey and 
Dillon’s plans was to seize W. for a hostage and do to him what- 
ever is done to the leaders, and W. thinks I may be caught if he 
is not, and he does not want to have to chase me as well as the rebels. 
The evil spirit of this attempt is confined to about three counties, but is 
raging there. Our county is scoured by rebels, who force the farmers 
to give up their guns, and even live stock and provisions, while they 
force the labourers into their ranks, bon gré, mal gré. Iam very glad 
to be on the spot. I hear of no more cholera in Waterford, and 
I assure you it is much less anxious. I am sure, much as the rebels 
wish it, they do not dare attack the house. A great many of our 
labourers have joined the rebels—some pressed into it, others willingly. 
Some conceal themselves about the farm to prevent the chance of 
being taken, but one afternoon a summons came and twenty-five 
openly walked away.’ 

‘ September 1849.—Waterford off to the Curragh. Visited sick 
people. Found little Moses asleep in his cradle, with the pussy cat on 
top of him, quite content. Mr. Hill called, full of rumours of war, and 
of a black Sunday, for the massacre of all the Protestants. He wanted 
me to get troops here, and to go to the magistrate. I said I thought 
our own people would do well enough, and would only require to be 
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watched. Mr. M. says the idea is of an organised resistance to 
rent, and seizure of crops. We have no arms here but some hand 
grenades we don’t know how to use. Perhaps Smith has a pistol. 
Everything quiet. W. came home. Mama arrived at five, and 
approved of all I had done.’ 

* December 10.—Set out for England to see doctor. 

‘ December 14.—Returned to Ireland. We have now the Clonmel 
plan for a soup kitchen. 

‘ December 12, 1850.—Went early to settle the site for Portlaw 
Church; the schoo] afterwards. There is going to be an immense 
meeting on tenants’ rights at Kilmacthomas. It went off quietly. 
About 4,000 people amused themselves, and speechified about every- 
thing but tenants’ rights.’ 


Lord Waterford’s death was caused by a fall from his 
horse. Ford Castle was left to a widow who ever lived on 
terms of the greatest mutual tenderness with his heirs and 
her successors at Curraghmore. Highcliffe she inherited 
after the death of her parents, and in those two places, 
beside the rolling hills of the Scottish border, or beside 
the bluest of English seas, she lived. She disliked London, 
and rarely made any stay in it, and with characteristic 
humility, she avoided display, either of herself or of her 
talents. The exhibition of Lady Waterford’s drawings, two 
years ago, proved to the public, what her intimates had 
long known, an industry and an originality which have 
never been equalled in any woman’s work. It consisted of 
338 framed pictures, lent by 104 fortunate contributors. 
But this list, imposing as it reads, by no means exhausted 
either the wealth of the exhibition or the measure of the 
artists’ work. There were wall-cases and tables full of note- 
books and studies, pochardes full of colour and vigour, and 
of the quiet, happy inspirations of a genius which was all 
alive to beauty and to pathos. Of the series of great 
frescoes which she designed and painted for the walls of her 
school at Ford (‘The Lives of Holy Children’) only an ap- 
proximate notion could be formed from the cartoons, but it suf- 
ficed to suggest their value and their importance. Mr. Ruskin 
sent ‘his blessing on the exhibition of her pictures.’ The 
message was not only characteristic of him, but it was 
appropriate to a display of fresh poetic fancy, reverent study 
of Nature, and deep religious feeling, seen through the 
medium of beautiful forms and splendid colour. Noone who 
saw that exhibition could forget it. The impression that it 
left was one of rest from worldliness; and while contemplating 
the recreations of Lady Waterford one realised the intense 
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solitude of her nature as well as the purity of her taste, 
Through all her life Lady Waterford complained of being 
lonely. Almost the last letter she ever wrote—one in 
which all the lines are blurred by approaching blindness— 
she speaks of ‘ poor solitary me.’ In some ways the intense 
solitude of her life seems uncalled for. Granting that the 
ordinary level of artistic culture in England was low, Lady 
Waterford’s kinsman, the late Earl Somers, was ever ready 
and able to appreciate her. To the tenderness of General and 
the second Mrs. Charles Stuart she owed as much, in old age, 
as Lady Canning had done during the last year of her life in 
India, while such relations as the Recorder, the late Mr. 
James Stuart Wortley, and his wife, with Lord and Lady 
Lothian (her niece), were hosts in themselves, without the 
weariness of numbers. 

But, in truth, as Carlyle pointed out, ‘Genius is not a 
‘sinecure.’? It is supersensitive; it divines where others 
observe; it has bread to eat of which others not only do not 
know, but of which they would not even care to taste. And 
if genius happens to abide in a woman, the public is apt to 
draw aside from her, even should she be noble and wealthy 
and beautiful, because, like the Argives of old, commonplace 
people feel and dislike the difference between themselves and 
the faces of the daughters of Danaiis. Like only takes 
truly and permanently to like. The initiated see life from a 
different standpoint, and, though not an exacting woman, 
Lady Waterford was, owing to the peculiarities of her tem- 
perament, often as set apart— 


‘ Les grands esprits, d’ailleurs trés estimables, 
Ont trés peu de talent pour former leurs semblables.’ 


Yet it must not be forgotten that Lady Waterford, while 
cultivating her charming talents, was not, and never wished 
to be, ignorant of those necessities of practical life which to 
genius generally appear much less important than their own 
visions. Genius is apt to remain naif, and Lady Waterford, 
to practical ability in the management of her house, estate, 
and charities, added this charm. She remained to the close 
of her life as devout, as unsuspicious, as guileless, as generous, 
and as full of wonder and pleasure as a child. She possessed 
the blessings of health and strength, and though she had, 
like all the children of genius, a vivid sense of individual 
misfortune, to have been unhappy without becoming less 
good, less loving, or less intelligent, argues a really sound 
and powerful organisation of both mind and body, and that 
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was what the two Stuart sisters possessed, though one only 
of them survived to old age to prove how— 


‘To the steadfast soul and strong, 
Life’s autumn is as June.’ 


On the subject of Art few artists have ever said or written 
so little. She never instructed, nor did she talk well on it, 
perhaps because she was too absent to be a brilliant con- 
versationist, perhaps because she had discovered that it is far 
easier to abandon an ideal aim than to attain to it, or even to 
describe it. Painting like a man, and a Venetian man, she 
felt like a woman, and prayed like a child. On one of the 
rare occasions when she spoke of herself as an artist, it was 
with a touching humility :— 


‘I have a something which has been given me to comfort and fill up 
avoid; but it is no more. To some such gifts would be given as 
would help their lives in other things—action, eloquence, influence— 
each would have it, as it had been God’s will to bring it to them. 
To me, without children, a gift was given to be used—not only for 
self, but in some measure for the setting forth of ideas, and that it 
might sometimes express what must otherwise be sealed up. I 
could never attain to one work which would be what I see in my 
mind’s eye, and if I could it would be and do less than was done by 
the great men of old, whose works have not yet quelled evil nor taught 
good. I could not live for art. It would not be what I was put into 
the world to do. Two homes have been given me, and it is that 


I may try to do what I can in them, seeing that they are mine for 
“ brief life.”’ 


She none the less thought, with Thackeray, that ‘ Art is 
‘truth, and truth is religion; that its study and practice is 
‘a daily work of pious duty,’ and her last words to her last 
visitor were ‘ Goodness and beauty! beauty and goodness ! 
‘those are ever the great things.’ Those who knew Lady 
Waterford best realised how she combined these cardinal 
joys, and they also know that they can never look upon her 
like again. 
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Art. VI.—1. Moltke : a Biographical and Critical Study. By 
Wiiur1am O’Connor Morris, sometime Scholar of Oriel 
College, Oxford. London: 1893. 


2. The Campaign of 1866 in Germany. Compiled by the 
Department of Military History of the Prussian Staff. 
Translated by Colonel von Wricut and Captain Henry 
Hozier. London: 1872. 


3. Les Luttes de VAutriche en 1866. Rédigé d’aprés les 
documents officiels par l’Etat-Major Autrichien (Section 
Historique), traduit par M. le Capitaine Franz Grussrz, 
Professeur 4 l’Ecole de Guerre. Paris: 1870. 


4, Wanderungen iiber die Gefechtsfelder der preussischen Armeen 
in Béhmen, 1866. Von Kiune, Generallieutenant und 
Kommandeur der 31. Division. Vierte Auflage. Berlin: 
1891. 


A ttHoucH we base our opinion upon different grounds, 
we entirely agree with Mr. O’Connor Morris that it 

is difficult to determine the place Von Moltke holds among 
eat warriors. It is possible that further evidence may yet 
brought to light as to the part he played in the conduct 

of the campaigns against Austria and France. For many 
years the archives of the Prussian Staff had been closed to 
the military historian. This reticent attitude, however, has 
lately been abandoned. A well-known writer has been granted 
access to those records which bear upon the interior working 
of the headquarters staff during the siege of Paris, and has 
made excellent use of his opportunity.* His volumes, how- 
ever, deal only with a few weeks of 1870; and, moreover, 
under the terms which permitted their publication, it is 
manifest that much has been left unsaid. Only a glimpse 
of the friction which attended Von Moltke’s direction of the 
several armies, commanded by men who were either his social 
superiors or of higher reputation as fighting soldiers, and 
therefore impatient of his control, is vouchsafed to us; and 
this glimpse, whilst it makes clear the very great difference in 
the power wielded by a chief of the staff and that of an abso- 
lute commander-in-chief, of a Von Moltke and of a Napoleon, 
is limited to a single phase of a single campaign. The little 
that has been divulged, however, leads us to anticipate that 





* Der Volkskrieg an der Loire, im Herbst 1870, von Fritz Hoenig. 
Berlin, 1893. 
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the personality of Von Moltke may yet be revealed as greater 
and more remarkable than has hitherto been suspected. 

But if the obstacles against which he had to struggle are 
but dimly seen, still sufficient knowledge is forthcoming on 
which to base a true estimate of his achievements. ‘The 
‘glory of Alexander was incomplete,’ it has been said, ‘in 
‘that he had no Homer to sing his exploits.’ The merits of 
Von Moltke as organiser, strategist, and tactician, wait only 
an historian worthy of his materials. With all respect to 
Mr. Morris, we are of opinion that an historian equal to the 
task has not yet been found, and that the present generation 
is incapable of producing him. That Von Moltke owed 
much of his success to his able strategy will scarcely be 
denied, and, despite certain opinions which have been 
broached to the contrary, we hold that the strategy of to- 
day differs in essential respects from that of past ages. It 
is true that the art of command must still be learned in the 
campaigns of the great captains. Napoleon’s advice has not 
yet lost its force: soldiers, if they would be successful 
leaders, must model themselves on Alexander and the rest. 
‘A correct eye, rapidity, dash,’ to use Suworoff’s favourite 
maxim, are as essential as of yore. Surprise, stratagem, 
and moral influences were just as efficacious when used by 
Stonewall Jackson in Virginia as by Hannibal in Italy two 
thousand years before. Human nature remains constant; 
it is still to be played upon by those who have acquired 
the skill, and who can teach that skill better than those 
who possessed it so pre-eminently ? 

But if there was no manceuvre of Napoleon’s which he had 
not followed on the map, no principle of his warfare which 
he had not assimilated, Von Moltke had elements to deal 
with on which the campaigns of Ulm and Jena could teach 
him nothing. Railways, the telegraph, and the press, had 
to be reckoned with in strategy; long-ranging and quick- 
loading firearms in tactics. Was surprise still possible when 
the electric wire had brought every city in Europe within 
speaking distance of the rest? Could great strategic 
marches, like that of the ‘Army of England’ from the 
Channel to the Danube, be concealed? Could great concen- 
trations of troops, like that behind the Sambre in 1815, be 
still effected without the adversary detecting the real point 
of attack before his line was broken? Were combinations 
possible which Napoleon had condemned? In what for- 
mation was the infantry to face the breechloader? How 
could the long range of rifled artillery be best turned to 
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account, and had cavalry lost its use on the field of battle? 
Above all, how could the enormous numbers furnished by 
‘ the nation in arms’ be handled with effect? Each one of 
these problems Von Moltke had to face, and he had little to 
enlighten him as to their solution. Each one of them has 
added a new chapter to strategy and tactics, and to bring 
them into line with modern developements the volumes of 
Clausewitz would have to be rewritten. But, despite the 
immense literary activity of military Europe, the task has 
not yet been accomplished: and until we have more ex- 
perience to go upon, until we have the campaigns of another 
successful leader to compare with those of Von Moltke, until 
we have another instance of ‘the war of masses,’ until we 
see once more a host of half a million or more of men thrown 
across a hostile frontier, we doubt whether it will be 
attempted. ‘How can a man,’ asks Napier, ‘who has 
‘never commanded an army in the field, dare to dog- 
* matise on such a subject as strategy? A great and suc- 
* cessful commander can do so safely, no other person can.’ 
Before the art of war had reached its present stage, strategy 
could be fairly criticised by men who had no practical 
experience of high command. Napoleon and the Archduke 
dogmatised ; Clausewitz and Jomini embodied and expanded 
their teaching, and operations could be tested by their 
opinions. But to-day we are groping in the dark. Still, as 
in many of its aspects war is still unchanged, we can come 
to some conclusion as to whether the conqueror of Austria 
and France is entitled to rank with the acknowledged 
masters of the military art, and whether, as lessons in 
higher leading, his campaigns are worth studying as closely 
as those of his famous predecessors. 

The two most striking episodes of his career are the ope- 
rations which culminated in the battle of Koniggriitz and 
those which brought about the surrender of the armies of 
the French Empire. It is impossible to underrate the diffi- 
culties with which the German staff had to contend in the 
second phase of the Franco-German war, when, at the bidding 
of Gambetta, a million of armed men sprang from the helm 
of France, and the flowing tide of victory was suddenly 
checked by an unexpected and formidable barrier. But 
we do not believe, strongly as we may appreciate the un- 
bending resolution with which Von Moltke faced the storm, 
and the calm sagacity with which he guided the bark of the 
German fortunes through the troubled waters, that the 
ultimate defeat of the Republican levies was so remarkable 
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an achievement as the annihilation of the trained armies of 
the greatest Empires in Europe at Koniggriitz and Sedan. 

Mr. Morris is of opinion that the praises which have 
been lavished on the great strategist in France and Eng- 
land, as well as by his own countrymen, are extrava~ 
gant, and he has taken upon himself the task of forming 
an impartial estimate of his achievements. With this 
purpose in view, he has been at pains to collect every 
adverse judgement that has been pronounced by French 
and. Austrian writers, and to complete them by his 
own. He is certainly a most able advocatus diaboli, and 
we have not the slightest doubt that we are furnished with 
every single argument against Von Moltke’s reputation as 
a commander. We had thought, at first, of dealing with 
these arguments seriatim, but we find unfortunately that Mr. 
Morris’s statements are not always consistent and are often 
contradictory. For instance, he condemns the double line of 
operations in 1866 in no less than five distinct passages, and 
yet he gives the whole case away by telling us elsewhere that 
‘if fault is to be found with Von Moltke’s strategy, this must 
‘be attributed in the main to a position of affairs which was 
‘in no sense of his own choosing.’ Moreover, we frankly avow 
that Mr. Morris’s methods are so diametrically opposed to 
our own ideas of judicious military criticism, his comparisons 
so misleading, and his errors as to fact so numerous, that in 
his accounts of the Austrian and French campaigns we find 
something to quarrel with on almost every page. 

The campaign of 1866 is more roughly treated than that 
of 1870-1. Von Moltke, in planning the great movement 
which brought about the downfall of the Austrian Army at 
Koniggritz, not only set at naught an oft-repeated maxim 
of Napoleon’s, but he even dared to imitate, on the selfsame 
theatre of war, a manceuvre of Frederick the Great, which 
is severely criticised in the St. Helena Memoirs. ‘II est de 
‘principe,’ runs the maxim, ‘que les réunions des divers 
‘corps d’armée ne doivent jamais se faire prés de l’ennemi.’ 
‘This remark,’ says Mr. Morris, ‘is of universal application,’ 
and it is evident, from the quotations he has appended to the 
chapters on this campaign, that there are many critics of the 
same opinion. In bringing forward this array of authorities, 
and in basing his most valid objection to Von Moltke’s strategy 
on Napoleon’s dictum, our author has done good service. 
He has at least shown us that there are students of military 
history who do not realise the change which has been brought 
about by the introduction of the telegraph into warfare and 
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if, with all his industry, writing three and twenty years after 
the event, with the lesson of 1870, where the same maxim 
was again successfully set at naught, before him, he still 
clings to obsolete ideas, we may fairly conclude that the 
campaign of 1866 is not yet properly understood. ‘It may 
‘be confidently asserted,’ he writes, ‘that no impartial critic 
‘of repute approved of Von Moltke’s direction of the war 
‘until after the triumphs of 1870-1.’ It is no novelty, how- 
ever, to find that new methods of warfare are reluctantly 
accepted and even fiercely criticised. Austrian generals 
censured Napoleon in 1796 for exactly the same reasons as 
Mr. Morris condemns Von Moltke. ‘ Suvoroff,’ complained 
the Poles, ‘is only fit to fight bears. If you expect him in 
‘front he attacks you in flank or rear. We fled more from 
‘surprise and alarm than because we were beaten.’ It is not 
impossible that some of Von Moltke’s critics are not yet 
abreast of the times. The ideas of ordinary men are wont 
to lag behind those of genius. 

On the operations of 1866, however, rests, at least in part, 
Von Moltke’s claim to the title of a great captain; and as 
his strategy in Bohemia has been subjected to far severer 
comment than his mancuvres in Lorraine, we have thought 
it adviseable to discuss the Austrian campaign at length. 
Nor is this our only reason. Students of military history, 
misled by superficial criticism, may imbibe false ideas of 
strategy, or be taught to condemn methods of war which if 
rightly understood contain valuable lessons ; whilst it is not 
without importance that the effect of modern inventions 
and of new methods of organisation should be generally 
recognised. 

The campaign of 1866 was preceded by a diplomatic 
struggle of long duration. It is possible that there was an 
earnest endeavour on both sides to avert the appeal to arms. 
It is equally possible that both were sparring for an opening. 
However this may be, it is certain that statesmen and soldiers 
were not so closely in accord in Austria as in Prussia. 
Except in giving time for mobilisation, the Imperial Cabinet 
did little to help the generals. In Berlin, on the other hand, 
Bismarck and Von Moltke worked in the closest combina- 
tion; the Chancellor kept in view the requirements of the 
Chief of the Staff, not only with regard to the time required 
for assembling the army on a war footing, but, so far as 
possible, with regard to the strategical situation. This was 
the more important, as it was apparent from the outset that 
the Prussian army would be numerically inferior. Austria 
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did not stand alone. The minor States of the German con- 
federation made little secret of their anti-Prussian sym- 
pathies. Individually they were weak. Bavaria, the most 
important, could not muster more than 60,000 men. But 
collectively their armies reached, on paper, the respectable 
total of 150,000; and, of even more moment, their position 
in case of war between Prussia and Austria was strategi- 
cally advantageous. A Prussian army could not march 
southwards without exposing its communications. Hanover, 
Hesse, Baden, Nassau, Wiirtemburg, and Saxony commanded 
this line from the Main to the Bohemian Mountains, a 
distance of more than a hundred miles. Moreover, Hanover 
and Hesse divided the Prussian monarchy into two distinct 
portions, intervening as they did between the Rhenish pro- 
vinces and those watered by the Weser and the Elbe. In 
short, Prussia would not only be outnumbered, but, strate- 
gically, she was badly placed. She had few fortresses. The 
capital was an open town. The mountains which were 
between her and Austria availed her nothing. Saxony, her 
enemy’s sturdiest ally, lay north of the Erzgebirge ; and, 
pouring through the gap thus opened, an invading army 
would find itself only six marches from Berlin. More- 
over, the interposition of Bohemia, jutting northward 
like a bastion, severed Silesia from the remainder of the 
kingdom. 

Von Moltke, therefore, as regards the most powerful 
enemy, had to deal with the problem of a re-entering frontier ; 
and, with these several data before us, it can hardly be said 
that the task of the strategist was a light one. The nume- 
rical proportion, however, was lessened by astute diplomacy. 
Italy, with Venice as the bait, easily yielded to the wiles of 
Bismarck; and of her army of 550,000 men Austria was 
obliged to maintain a considerable force in the Quadrilateral. 
But, even with this deduction from the hostile strength, the 
balance was by no means even. Some compensation, how- 
ever, was to be found in the homogeneity of the Prussian 
troops and their superior readiness for war. If the poli- 
tical interests of the allies were identical, their several 
contingents were distinct units; and even if they submitted 
to the control of a single chief, they would form at best but 
an unwieldy mass. Nor were their armies organised on the 
same business-like principles which prevailed in Prussia. 
Their passage from a peace to a war footing was based on 
no established system. In accordance with the ideas which 
obtained in every European State save Prussia alone, details 
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were left until the time for action arrived; to use the catch- 
phrase of 1870, ‘ dans le cas spécial on se débrouillera.’ 

Austria, well aware of the peculiar advantages of her 
enemy, endeavoured to gain time by secret preparations. 
But the recall of her reserves to the colours, the transport 
of troops to the frontier, and the armament of her border 
fortresses, were not measures that could be long concealed. 
By the end of March it was known in Berlin that large 
movements of troops were taking place in Moravia and 
Bohemia. The unwonted silence of the Austrian press was 
construed as a symptom of sinister significance, and the 
official denials of any extraordinary activity were rightly inter- 
preted as mere ruses de guerre. Beyond placing the artillery 
regiments on a war strength of both men and horses, and 
reinforcing the garrisons of her fortresses, Prussia made no 
responsive move. Not a single battalion left its peace 
quarters ; not one additional squadron was sent forward to 
the frontier. 

At the beginning of May, however, the situation be- 
came critical. Austria had called in her last reserves, 
and it was believed that her preparations were nearly 
completed. Silesia and the Marks lay defenceless. To 
mobilise the army and to concentrate it on the frontier, 
at least five weeks were necessary, and a defensive attitude 
seemed imperatively imposed. On May 2, the Cabinet of 
Berlin ordered the whole artillery, the greater part of the 
cavalry, and half the infantry, to mobilise, and six days 
later, the remainder of the army. On May 16, four army 
corps were set in motion towards the frontier. One took 
post in Prussian Saxony, one in Lusatia, and two in 
Silesia. A fifth was concentrated at Coblenz. 

‘This was a purely defensive measure. Prussia had been antici- 
pated in preparation by Austria and Saxony, and it was thought 


necessary to place the troops just prepared in the frontier districts, 
where they could directly cover Berlin and Breslau.’ * 


Practically speaking, this operation was completed in 
eight days, and on May 23, 120,000 men guarded the 
Prussian marches; whilst behind this screen the remainder 
of the army, already mobilised, had rapidly assembled. 
The situation at this moment was as follows :—Two groups, 
each composed of two army corps, guarded the approaches 
to Berlin and Breslau. Five corps were second and third 
line, cantoned along the railways, and in readiness to move. 





* The Campaign of 1866 in Germany, p. 508, 
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Opposed to the first line stood the army of Saxony, 24,000 
strong, round Dresden; and the 1st Austrian corps d’armée, 
with outposts extending from Tetschen to Trautenau, in 
Bohemia. Far in rear, in Moravia, Austrian Silesia, and 
Galicia, the remainder of the Imperial army was slowly con- 
centrating. No apprehension, however, of the Austrians 
crossing the frontier en masse was yet felt in Berlin ; 

‘but 60,000 to 80,000 men might by aid of the existing railways 
be assembled in Bohemia. This force would not suffice to carry out 
a real offensive war against Prussia, but could seriously threaten 
Berlin or Breslau. In the one direction stood the Saxon army as a 
powerful advanced guard, only six or seven marches distant from the 


Prussian capital; in the other Breslau could be reached in five 
marches.’ * 


Thus the first distribution of the Prussian army corps 
provided merely a strong defensive line along the southern 
frontier, sufficient, if not to prevent, at least to hamper 
considerably any advance into Prussian territory. Until 
it was known whether the South German armies were 
to be reckoned with as allies, as neutrals, or as enemies, no 
plan of campaign could be definitively adopted. But the 
situation did not long remain obscure. The hostile inten- 
tions of the Confederate States became unmistakeable, and 
the Chief of the Staff presented his project of operations to 
the King. 

This project, it may be noted, dealt only with the imme- 
diate future. It advocated offensive action against the 
South Germans, ill prepared, with conflicting interests, and 
without common guidance; but, as regards Austria and 
Saxony, it went no further than advising the most suitable 
line for the strategical deployment of the army that would 
be employed against them. Prussia had lost time. The 
endeavour to conciliate the Confederate States, the de- 
termination to throw the onus of declaration of war upon 
the adversary, had imposed delay on active prepara- 
tions. From a purely military point of view, it would 
probably have been wiser to place the army on a war foot- 
ing directly Austria began to arm, and, at the first pre- 
text, to cross the frontier. But the soldier is the 
servant of the statesman. The political situation was com- 
plicated. Italy was by no means ready for a campaign, and 
the King was averse to an offensive war. With all the 
goodwill in the world, Bismarck was unable to create for 
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Von Moltke an opportunity of utilising to the full the 
powerful weapon of superior organisation; and when it was 
eventually decided to mobilise the army there was much 
leeway to be made up. Austria had taken the initiative in 
preparation; it was doubtful if she could be anticipated in 
action. Von Moltke’s first object, therefore, was to place 
the troops in positions strong for defence, but which, at 
the same time, in case the enemy made no movement, would 
facilitate the assumption of the offensive. Prussia had 
at her disposal 326,000 men; her enemies could muster 
against her at least 400,000. Outnumbered by 80,000 
combatants, with a long and open frontier, menaced at once 
from the Main, from Saxony, and from Moravia, the distri- 
bution of her forces was a most difficult problem. The ample 
information, however, with which Von Moltke was supplied 
furnished a clue to its solution. The South Germans were 
not a very formidable foe. A small force, vigorously handled, 
might effect their defeat in detail. Moreover, a victory over 
Austria would paralyse all other enemies. ‘The Bohemian 
or Silesian frontier was therefore the decisive point ; for even 
if the force employed against the South Germans were de- 
feated, and the Rhine Provinces were overrun, Prussia, if 
victorious over her most powerful foe, would find herself in a 
position to exact ample compensation for the temporary incon- 
venience she might have suffered elsewhere. But to achieve 
such a result it was necessary that Austria and Saxony 
should be opposed by at least equal numbers. It was deter- 
mined, then, to mass 278,000 men in the decisive quarter, 
and to leave the residue of 48,000 to deal with Hanover, 
Bavaria, and their sister states. 


‘His Majesty the King came to this difficult decision, crowned, how- 
ever, with fortunate result, by which alone it was possible to enter in 
sufficient strength on the spot where the main question was to be 
decided, and even to approach the hostile capital. The strong for- 
tresses of the Rhine provinces could not prevent an invasion of that 
territory, but could prevent an enemy from there firmly establishing 
himself. If victory could be won in the east, it would be easy to 
regain anything that had been lost in the west.’ * 


This is a phase of Von Moltke’s strategy which in our 
opinion has been generally overlooked. The knowledge we 
now possess, both of the unreadiness of the South Germans 
and of the comparative ease with which they were succes- 
sively defeated, makes it difficult to picture the very real 
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difficulties which Prussia had to face. Von Moltke’s calcu- 
lations were so exact, his deductions so eminently logical, 
his grasp of the whole situation so complete, that the pro- 
blem as he worked it out seems simple in the extreme. But 
if there is one thing that military history teaches us more 
than another, it is the difficulty of recognising the decisive 
point in any given theatre of war, and the still greater diffi- 
culty of determining the strength, the duties, and the line 
of operations, of forces necessarily detached. In 1866 the 
Prussian troops were distributed to the eastern and western 
theatres of war respectively in most perfect proportion. 
There was not a man too many in the west, and every available 
rifle was mustered intheeast. In very few campaigns of like 
magnitude has this delicate business of detachments been 
managed with such absolute precision. Where vast masses 
and a long frontier are concerned it is extremely difficult to 
resist the temptation of attempting to cover every threatened 
point. When Napoleon crossed the Sambre, in 1815, 20,000 
French soldiers stood idle on the middle Rhine. Had even 
the half of them been present at Ligny and Waterloo the 
meanderings of D’Erlon and the obtuseness of Grouchy 
would have probably been long forgotten. 

The strength of the western detachment having been 
fixed, the next consideration was to determine the position 
of the armies destined to operate against Austria and Saxony. 
‘ Nothing was more to be desired than that the whole of the 
‘ Prussian force should have found a position which would 
‘ have covered at once both Berlin and Breslau. The most 
‘favourable point for this was Gorlitz, in Lusatia.’ But 
against concentration in a single district and on a narrow 
front, such as Napoleon effected in 1805, in 1812, and in 
1815, and such as he had ordered in 1809, two considerable 
obstacles existed. Time was pressing. Austria, to all 
appearance, had gained a long start. Her troops were 
mobilised before a single Prussian battalion had left its 
garrison, and on May 11, by road and railway, the process 
of concentration had begun. No more than four Prussian 
army corps were cantoned along the frontier, and to meet 
the invader in equal force it was necessary to use every 
available line of railway to bring up the troops in rear. 
But the six lines which ran to the southern frontier by no 
means favoured concentration in a single district, and yet if 
the whole strength of the army was to be developed from 
the outset not one of those lines could be neglected. ‘The 
‘ concentration of the whole army on one point demanded a 
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‘ considerable expense of time. The whole force would have 
‘ to be transported by few and ultimately by one line of rail- 
‘ way, and the arrival of all would be delayed for several 
‘ weeks.’ The report of the Railway Commission tells us 
that eight troop trains could be despatched daily on each of 
the three single, twelve by each of the two double, lines. 
The operation, commencing on May 16, was practically 
completed on June 5. In these twenty-one days 
197,000 men, 55,000 horses, and 5,300 vehicles were trans- 
ported for distances ranging from 120 to 300 miles. With the 
scanty means of conveyance at their disposal, the absence 
of any special preparation in time of peace, and the lack of 
experience, this was an achievement of which the German 
military authorities might well feel proud. Unfortunately, 
we have but meagre details of the manner in which the 
movement of the troops to the frontier was carried out. It 
is impossible at present to decide whether marching and rail 
transport might have been more effectively combined—that 
is, whether the strategic value of the railways was developed 
to the utmost. It is significant, however, as regards the 
number of trains despatched daily, that in 1870 the number 
was increased by one-half; still this point is controlled by 
the amount of rolling stock available. 

The second obstacle, according to the official account, in 
the way of concentration in a single district was supply. 


‘The difficulties of providing a quarter of a million of men with 
food could have been overcome if an immediate advance had been 
contemplated; but they were insuperable if the concentration of so 
great a number was to be anticipated for a totally undetermined time.’* 


This, again, is a question closely connected with the rail- 
ways. When it was at length resolved to deploy the mass 
of the army along the southern frontier it was doubtless 
impracticable to arrange for the supply of the troops in a 
contracted space. No magazines had been established 
along the border. The fortresses were few and inconsider- 
able. Moreover, Lower Lusatia, covered with woods and 
marshes, is by no means a productive district, and little 
assistance could be expected from local sources. The rail- 
way, then, from Berlin to Gorlitz, with its branches, was the 
only artery of supply, and occupied as it was by the troops 
it is easy to understand that it would have proved in- 
sufficient. 





* The Campaign of 1866 in Germany, p. 21. 
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There can be no question, however, that a single line could 
have supplied 200,000 men had it been given over entirely 
to the Intendance. But the actual carriage is only a minor 
point. Other considerations, such as facilities for loading and 
unloading, the means of transport to cantonments, the direc- 
tion and capabilities of the roads, affect the question, and 
especially the distance of the troops from the terminus. 
Great armies, whenever halted for any length of time, must 
be sheltered in towns and villages. In a comparatively poor 
province, as was Lower Lusatia, these were few, small, and far 
between; the army corps would have had to be distributed 
over a large area, and, in all probability, broken up into 
small fractions in order to utilise the existing accommoda- 
tion. Such distribution and dissemination would enor- 
mously increase the difficulties of supply; and we may con- 
fidently accept the assertion of the official account that 
these difficulties were insuperable. At the same time, until 
the possibilities of a concentration in Lusatia have been 
thoroughly investigated, we are unable to decide whether 
the arrangements of the Prussian staff were as complete as 
those which preceded the invasions of Napoleon. But, 
whichever way the decision may be given, it must be 
remembered that Von Moltke’s powers were far more cir- 
cumscribed than those of the First Consul or the Em- 
peror. Supply is so closely connected with finance that 
a general who does not control the purse has by no means 
a free hand as regards the preparation for a campaign. 
We have already suggested that, on military grounds only, 
Prussia might have taken the initiative with advantage 
as soon as Austria and the South Germans began to 
mobilise their forces. Had Von Moltke been as unfettered 
as Napoleon it is by no means improbable that his attack 
would have been as sudden, as well-timed, and as over- 
whelming, as that of the French Emperor in 1805 and 1806. 
But his position was widely different. Until war was 
actually declared, political considerations were paramount, 
and until that moment, although admitted to the councils 
of the King, he was but a subordinate awaiting orders. It 
is impossible, therefore, as regards the opening of the 
campaign, to compare the action of the chief of the Prussian 
Staff and of the chief of the French Empire. The one had 
to make the best of a situation which he had no hand in 
creating, the other so controlled events as to establish 
situations which facilitated the speedy developement of his 
military strength. 
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But, at the same time, interesting as may be the dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of concentrating in Lusatia, it is 
purely academical. Even if it had been possible to have 
arranged for the feeding of the troops, we are strongly of 
opinion that, under the circumstances with which Von Moltke 
had to deal, such a concentration was undesirable. If ever 
there was a case in which time was of supreme importance 
it was this. The Austrian mobilisation, so far at least as 
regards combatants, had been long ago completed. On 
May 11 she had begun to concentrate, and, despite the 
relative deficiencies of her railway system as compared with 
that of Prussia, not a moment was to be lost if she was to 
be anticipated. Her troops menaced both the Bohemian and 
Silesian frontiers within a few hours’ march. Her Ist corps 
d’armée stood in close support of the Saxons. A sudden irrup- 
tion northwards was by no means improbable, and an army 
caught in process of concentration runs enormous risks. 
Deployment on a narrow front, such as would have been 
effected had the whole of the Prussian forces been assembled 
round Gorlitz, means that the army corps must be 
écheloned one behind the other, and until those in rear 
have completed their marches and taken up their positions, 
it is difficult for them to support those in front, difficult to 
take up a connected position on which the first line may 
retire; whilst, more than all, such a rearward movement 
would aggravate the difficulties of supply. With the numbers, 
therefore, that Von Moltke had to handle, deployment on a 
broad front was a strategical necessity. By utilising the 
available railways the whole army could be placed on the 
frontier in the shortest possible time, and could be easily 
supplied. Such a deployment would not, it is true, provide 
superior numbers to meet invasion from Saxony direct; but 
the presence of strong forces at several different points 
along the border would serve as counter demonstrations 
which could not be disregarded, and which would be at 
least sufficient to compel the enemy to concentrate. It 
would then be a race between the belligerents which could 
first assemble en masse. 

It has been well said by Von Moltke that, under the 
present system of army organisation, mobilisation means 
war. No government, until it is bent on provoking a colli- 
sion or is convinced that a collision is inevitable, will muster 
its armed millions. Armies are no longer analogous to the 
police. ‘The nation in arms’ has no connexion with the mili- 
tary establishments of former ages, or with such as exist in 
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England and America. The social and political disturbance 
consequent on mobilisation affects every trade, every house- 
hold, and every individual. Business becomes paralysed ; 
commerce is at a standstill; foreign relations are at once 
restrained ; and when the whole manhood of the country is 
thronging towards camp and fortress; when railways, rivers, 
canals, and telegraphs are placed at the disposal of the 
military authorities; when the horse is taken from the 
plough and the waggon from the road; when the resources 
of the entire community are drawn on to supply the armies, 
the time for negotiations must have already passed. Unless 
a State is prepared to surrender the initiative ; unless it is 
willing to permit the enemy to raise his prestige, to 
encourage his own troops, and to lessen the burdens of his 
own people, by quartering his armies in foreign territory ; 
mobilisation must be followed by a rapid deployment on 
the frontier. Concentration at a single point means loss of 
time, for only a few railways can be utilised; it means 
difficulties as regards supply; and, whilst the operation is 
it progress, it means little power of resistance. Every con- 
sideration, then, points to a rapid deployment on a wide 
front, and for this purpose every available railway must be 
utilised. After this has been effected, concentration, if the 
offensive is adopted, can only be sought for by closing on 
flank or centre, or by converging to the front. 

The fact must be recognised that concentration has its 
limits. The developement of armies which are nations in 
arms; the creation of the elaborate machinery which has 
reduced the process of mobilisation from months to days; 
the fact that mobilisation means war, and that it can never 
be adopted as a mere measure of precaution; the loss of 
time, and the risk of the operation being irretrievably inter- 
fered with if the area of concentration is confined, render a 
deployment on a wide front absolutely inevitable. Without 
further argument, we are of opinion that in any case where 
the initiative is held to be of supreme importance the action 
of Prussia in 1866 must be followed by the armed nations ; 
and that, under present conditions, to gain time must be the 
first object of every scheme of strategical deployment. 

Von Moltke’s project, then, had to deal with certain fixed 
conditions, and the railways at his disposal laid down lines 
of advance which it was impossible to ignore. The railways, 
however, did not in every instance touch the frontier ; to 
reach their final destinations the troops had to move by road. 
Their deployment was effected by three stages. The first, 
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already referred to, and completed by May 23, placed two 
corps in Lusatia and two in Silesia. The second, completed 
by June 5, placed nine and a half corps in the following 
positions :—The 5th and 6th corps in Silesia; the 3rd, 4th, 
2nd, and Ist corps in Lusatia; the 8th and half the 7th on 
the Elster in Thuringia; the Guard in rear of the 2nd corps, 
on the northern border of Lusatia; the Reserve corps at 
Berlin. The front was three hundred miles in length; and 
the army was divided into three distinct groups, two corps 
on the left flank, five in the centre, and one and a half on 
the right. 

In the third stage, up to June 8, only the right and 
centre groups changed position, the whole six and a half 
corps moving to the left and reaching the Saxon frontier, 
the Guard remaining in second line. The right group had 
to watch Saxony, and was so placed as to intervene between 
that kingdom and either Hanover or Bavaria. For the time 
its mission was independent. The centre and left groups 
were cantoned along a line one hundred and thirty miles 
in length, from Senftenberg to Waldenburg. The stra- 
tegical deployment of the army was now practically com- 
pleted, and the troops were ready for immediate action. 

The hour, however, had not yet arrived. Austria was 
still engaged in concentrating her forces. The Saxon army 
lay at Dresden. Hanover and the South Germans were 
slowly arming, but they had not yet declared their inten- 
tions. The King was still unwilling to take upon himself 
the responsibility of commencing the conflict. It was be- 
lieved that the main army of Austria was already in Bohemia, 
and until the situation developed it was impossible to decide 
whether Prussia would act on the defensive or offensive. 

The decision, however, was not long postponed. Whether 
Bismarck controlled the diplomatic arena so effectually as to 
make the enemy play into Von Moltke’s hands is a question 
foreign to our purpose. We need only say that, directly the 
army completed its deployment, events moved with startling 
rapidity. On June 5, the very day the last trains of troops 
reached the frontier, the Austrian Emperor ordered his Com- 
missioner to summon the Estates of Holstein to a meeting 
on the 11th. The Elbe Duchies, the ostensible cause of mis- 
understanding between the two great German powers, were 
administered by Austria and Prussia conjointly. General 
Manteuffel, the Prussian representative, in accordance with 
his instructions, declared this summons an encroachment on 
the rights of his sovereign, and requested the Austrian Com- 
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missioner to recall it. Field Marshal von Gablenz refused. 
On the 7th, Manteuffel threw a division of 12,000 men into 
Holstein, and the small Austrian garrison evacuated the 
Duchy. ‘The Austrian Cabinet declared that by the invasion 
‘of Holstein Prussia had broken the peace of the Germanic 
‘ Confederation, and proposed to the Bund the mobilisation 
‘ of all Federal corps d’armée which did not belong to Prussia. 
‘ This was the virtual dissolution of the Confederation, since 
‘one portion thereof declared war against another.’* On 
the 14th the Diet met. A vote hostile to Prussia was 
carried by nine to six; and, as Von Moltke tersely puts it, 
‘ the middle and minor States pronounced their own sentence. 
‘ Countries, especially such as intruded between the two 
‘halves of the Prussian kingdom, could not possibly deceive 
‘ themselves as to the consequences of their hostile attitude.’ 

Three days later, Hanover and Hesse were invaded, and 
across the decree of the Diet, ordering a general mobili- 
sation within fourteen days, were written the words ‘ too 
‘late.’ Sudden and vigorous as was the assumption of 
the offensive against the smaller States, the situation on the 
southern frontier did not justify such rapid action in that 
direction also. On June 11, the Austrian ‘ Order of Battle’ 
fell into Von Moltke’s hands, and it was discovered 
that the army which had been assembled under Field 
Marshal Benedek was not stationed, as had hitherto been 
supposed, in Bohemia, but that, of seven corps d’armée, 
five were near Olmiitz in Moravia. Every doubt vanished. 
An invasion of Prussian territory could only be directed 
against Silesia. No further care was necessary for the 
security of Berlin. On the 14th, when the vote of the Diet 
was made public, the King resolved to wage an offensive 
war. ‘There was no more talk,’ says Von Moltke, ‘ of 
‘defensive flank marches; it was determined to seek the 
‘ enemy on his own soil.’ 

The movements which followed this decision are amongst 
the most interesting of the campaign. The Prussian 
forces were now divided into three distinct armies. The 
First, under Prince Frederick Charles, including three corps 
d’armée, formed the centre. The Second, of four corps, 
under the Crown Prince, formed the left wing ; whilst thiee 
divisions, commanded by Von Herwarth von Bittenfeld, 
formed the right, under the title of the Army of the Elbe. 

As a preliminary step towards concentration, Saxony was 
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invaded by Von Herwarth on the 16th, and the First Army, 
closing to the right, took post on the Bohemian frontier 
in the neighbourhood of Gorlitz. This latter movement 
should have brought the centre and left into combination. 
Had the Crown Prince’s advanced corps remained in their 
cantonments during this period, the gap between the First 
and Second Armies would have been reduced to twenty 
miles, and the disposition of the seven corps concerned have 
been eminently favourable either for defence or for attack. 
The front was covered by the main ridge of the Giant 
Mountains, a pathless tract nearly five and thirty miles in 
length, and the highest ground in Germany. Before the right 
wing of Prince Frederick Charles the hills decreased in ele- 
vation, and several roads passed through narrow defiles into 
Bohemia. The Crown Prince’s centre and left faced the 
junction between the Giant and the Sudetic Mountains, 
and at this point there are three passes. To the right and 
left, then, the two knots of roads, by which alone the moun- 
tain line could be crossed, were held by a wing of either army; 
and the remaining corps were so distributed that either wing 
could be readily reinforced in heavy strength. At the same 
time, the knots of roads afforded each army a passage into 
Bohemia. The only disadvantage of the position was that 
the Silesian frontier was not directly covered, so that, in case 
the Austrians advanced directly to their front from Olmiitz, 
the decisive battle would have to be fought in Prussian 
territory. If, however, Prussia was able to seize the 
initiative, her armies, with the defiles in their possession, 
could easily cross the mountains and concentrate in Bohemia. 
Such a step could scarcely fail to put an end to any pro- 
jected invasion of Silesia. 

A temporary surrender of territory would appear in 
any case, from a military point of view, to be but a minor 
evil; and the distribution described above, had it been 
retained, would have certainly been more in accordance with 
the rules of strategy than that which was now adopted. 
As soon as the Austrian order of battle had been examined, 
the Crown Prince was instructed to move southwards, 
leaving the defiles of Trautenau, Braunau, and Nachod 
to his right rear, and to establish himself on the river 
Neisse, covering the Silesian frontier. Thus at a most 
critical moment, just as hostilities were about to commence, 
and the armies already occupied the most favourable 
positions that the peculiar contiguration of the frontier 
offered, we find Von Moltke dividing his forces into three 
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distinct groups, with an interval of more than one hundred 
miles, or at least eight marches, between them. 

Up to this point, if the importance of gaining time be 
realised, it is difficult to find fault with his strategy. 
But the movement of the First Army south and west, ac- 
cording to his own admission, laid the Prussian army open 
to the risk of defeat in detail. But before condemning 
him, it will be well to ascertain if anything can be urged in 
his defence. Let us take the official account. 


‘The Marks and Silesia required an immediate defence, and the 
organisation of separate armies was consequently necessary. That 
a concentrated Austrian army could throw itself on the half of the 
Prussian was clear; but, whatever arrangement was determined on, 
none could alter the geography of the theatre of war or the fact 
that an enemy stationed in Bohemia intervened between Lusatia and 
Silesia. ‘There was only one way of anticipating this inconvenience, 
which was that the Prussians themselves should invade Bohemia. The 
Prussian armies at this time stood in three groups, at Torgau, Gorlitz, 
and Neisse, distant from each other from 100 to 125 miles. The 
most rapid concentration was to the front, and lay in the enemy’s 
territory.’ * 

Such is Von Moltke’s justification of his action. He does 
not condescend to discuss the question whether it would 
not have been more judicious to maintain the line of de- 
ployment between Gorlitz and Waldenburg, nor does he 
suggest that the temporary surrender of Lower Silesia would 
have been a minor evil compared with the dislocation of the 
army. This is the more strange as he had not hesitated to 
abandon the defence of the Rhine provinces to the fortresses. 
The very words he uses in justification of the latter measure 
might, with little modification, have been applied to the 
occupation of the line Gorlitz-Waldenburg. ‘It could not 
‘indeed prevent an invasion [of Silesia], but would prevent 


_ £an enemy from there firmly establishing himself.’ + 


In fact, Von Moltke himself does nothing, in so many words, 
to explain away the blot upon his strategical conceptions. 
But the official account, comprehensive and detailed as it is, 
takes a good deal for granted, and lessons which are not always 
clear to the ordinary reader are omitted as obvious. In the 
political aspect of the war is to be found the justification of 
the Crown Prince’s march. ‘The conflict was by no means 
popular in Prussia. ‘The parliament, the people, the very 
‘ soldiers sprung from the people, hated the thought of fighting 
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‘with their brethren to uphold the policy of Bismarck. 
‘Internal affairs appeared to throw great difficulties in the way 
‘of the Prussian Government. The House of Deputies had 
‘ refused the financial supplies for carrying on a war. Public 
* meetings passed resolutions hostile to the Government, and 
‘ petitions came in from different parts of the kingdom, which 
‘ begged the King to preserve the peace.’* It can hardly be 
denied that the attitude of the Prussian nation rendered it 
most desirable to preserve the Prussian territory inviolate. 
The sacrifice of strategical principles was imperative; and 
Von Moltke, recognising that both the Marks and Silesia 
must be defended, not only acquiesced in the separation of 
the armies, but set himself loyally, and without question, to 
make the best of a situation which was unavoidable. The 
soldier trained in the school of Clausewitz had not now to 
learn that strategy, to be effective, must work hand in hand 
with policy. McClellan found to his cost, in 1862, that 
the general who ignores the susceptibilities of his govern- 
ment, and makes light of the apprehensions of the Cabinet, 
may soon destroy the confidence which has placed him in 
command. 

As a consequence of this decision, the 18th of June found the 
Prussian armies covering an enormous front. Von Herwarth 
had reached Dresden, the Saxons retiring before him towards 
Bohemia. Prince Frederick Charles was south of Gorlitz. 
The Crown Prince held the Neisse, and the Reserve corps 
was coming up to take over the occupation of Saxony. But 
the plan of campaign was not yet definitively decided on. 
Exact information of the enemy’s dispositions had not yet 
come to hand. ‘Two corps and the Saxons were believed to 
be concentrated in the north-western angle of Bohemia, but 
the intentions of the enemy were still in doubt. One corps, 
however, was known to be moving northwards on Pardubitz, 
and it was evident that a general concentration in Northern 
Bohemia was not improbable. ‘Such a situation could not 
‘be disregarded, and the assembly of the Prussian forces had 
‘to be undertaken to counteract it.’?¢ Prince Frederick 
Charles moved down to the mouth of the passes, and Von 
Herwarth pushed forward eastwards from Dresden to meet 
him. Bohemia was to be invaded by these two armies, act- 
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ing under the command of Prince Frederick Charles. Of 
the First Army the lst corps was withdrawn from Munster- 
berg to Landshut, in order, if necessary, to join Prince 
Frederick Charles; but the three remaining corps still 
held Silesia. So posted, they could either meet a hostile 
invasion on the Neisse; or, should the Austrians move 
into Bohemia, disturb their march from the direction of 
Glatz; or, if time permitted, join Prince Frederick Charles 
by way of the Starkstadt and Nachod defiles. In order to 
be prepared for any of these alternatives, the Guard and 5th 
corps were ordered to follow the Ist, the 6th being still 
retained upon the Neisse. 

On the 22nd, however, as soon as this movement was 
terminated, the activity of the Intelligence Department 
had thrown sufficient light on the situation. There were 
no indications of an Austrian advance upon Silesia, and it 
had become apparent that the enemy proposed to mass his 
whole force in Bohemia. The Prussian armies were at once 
ordered to advance into that province, and to concentrate 
in the direction of Gitschin. It is this order which has 
excited the ire of the critics. 


‘Von Moltke,’ says Mr. Morris, ‘invaded Bohemia on a double line, 
with three, and then two, armies widely divided by a mountainous and 
intricate country, but converging to an arranged point of junction, the 
Austrian army being nearly equal in numbers and not distant. Opera- 
tions of this kind are hazardous in the extreme, for, not to refer to 
other dangers, the enemy is given an opportunity to strike in, before 
the separate masses unite, and to attack and beat them successively 
in detail, The whole plan was too hazardous.’ (Moltke, p. 87.) 


We have already shown that the dispersion of the 
Prussian armies was a measure for which Von Moltke was 
in no way responsible. We may admit, moreover, that the 
method of concentration entailed a certain amount of danger. 
But with Mr. Morris’s accusation that Von Moltke’s manceuvre 
was over daring we totally disagree. 

It is useless to appeal, as Mr. Morris has done, to the 
pages of the Austrian Staff History, and to quote long 
extracts to show what Benedek might have done before 
June 22. It may be perfectly true that the Austrians 
ought to have marched northwards earlier than they 
actually did, and that they ought to have pushed forward 
troops to occupy the passes, and so to check the Crown 
Prince’s columns. But this belated wisdom is altogether 
beside the question. It does not in the slightest degree affect 
the situation on June 22, and it is with that situation as 
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it actually was, and not as it might have been, with which 
Von Moltke had to deal. Mr. Morris not only omits all refer- 
ence to the date of the order for concentration, but he ignores 
the information on which Von Moltke acted. Yet the date 
and the information are the very pith of the whole matter. 
If Von Moltke had issued the order without definite 
knowledge of the Austrian movements; if it had been 
possible for Benedek to have assembled his army in 
Northern Bohemia before the Crown Prince and Prince 
Frederick Charles could join hands, the march of the 
First Army would have been simply foolhardy. But we 
learn from the letter of instructions which accompanied 
the order that, according to all intelligence which had been 
received at head quarters, it was manifestly improbable that 
the Austrian army could be concentrated in Northern Bohemia 
within the next few days. As a matter of fact, on June 22 
the main forces of the enemy were just as far from Gitschin, 
and further from the mouth of the passes, than the army of 
the Crown Prince. At the same time, Prince Frederick Charles 
was a good deal nearer to the point of junction than was 
Benedek ; and if he could overthrow the detachment (lst 
Austrian corps and the Saxons) opposed to him, there was 
no reason whatever, as the letter indicated, why the point of 
junction should not be shifted further east, and thus shorten 
the march of the Crown Prince. 

Time, therefore, was by no means in favour of the Aus- 
trians, and space, an equally important consideration, was 
all against them. Besides the railway, three roads only 
were available for their advance, and for the initial concen- 
tration round Olmiitz the army had been disposed in three 
lines, each of two corps d’armée, with the cavalry divisions 
in the centre. Whether this unwieldy distribution was 
known to Von Moltke is a matter of no importance, but 
it is perfectly evident that he had realised the effect 
of the few roads. ‘The initiative,’ says the letter above 
referred to, ‘may give us an opportunity of attacking the 
* enemy while still disseminated, with superior force, and of 
‘ following up the victory in another direction.’* That is to 
say, the narrow front on which the Austrians were com- 
pelled to march would render it possible for the Prussians, 
striking the heads of the deep columns, to defeat the 
advanced corps d’armée before those in rear could come to 
their assistance. 
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These anticipations were fulfilled to the very letter. 
Prince Frederick Charles reached Gitschin on the 29th. The 
Crown Prince crossed the frontier on the 26th and 27th, 
bore down all opposition, and secured Koéniginhof on the 
29th. On the 30th, direct communication was established 
between the two armies, the first standing closely concen- 
trated on the Upper Elbe, from Arnau to Kéniginhof, the 
second moving eastward from Gitschin. No fewer than four 
Austrian corps d’armée had been defeated in succession by 
the Crown Prince; a fifth and the Saxons by Prince 
Frederick Charles; and on the last day of June Benedek fell 
back to concentrate round the fortress of Koniggriitz. 

Mr. Morris, following other critics, is of opinion that 
the Prussian success was so far largely due to fortune. 
‘Benedek had time and space enough,’ he declares, ‘on the 
‘26th of June, and until after the end of the 27th, to assail 
‘the Crown Prince in overwhelming numbers. He let a 
‘grand opportunity slip.?* This, except that the dates are 
inaccurate, is fair criticism. Benedek certainly had an op- 
portunity of attacking the Crown Prince, though whether he 
would have had time and space to crush his army, and 
then to turn upon Prince Frederick Charles, is, as we 
shall show, a matter of much doubt. On the 29th the 
latter reached Gitschin. On July 1 he might have reached 
the Elbe with 150,000 men, and Benedek would have been 
compelled to meet him. The district where he would have 
met the Crown Prince lies south of the line Trautenau- 
Starkstadt. This district is divided from that directly 
east of Gitschin by the Aupa and the Elbe, and the 
Austrian line of supply, the railway which runs north 
from Pardubitz, lies on the right bank of the Elbe. In 
order to protect his communications, therefore, Benedek 
would have had to disengage to his left, and to cross 
two rivers, immediately Prince Frederick Charles reached 
Gitschin. A change of front is an exceedingly difficult 
operation with an enormous army, and whilst crossing the 
Elbe, or ascending the plateau which stands on the left 
bank, there was always the risk that the heads of the 
columns might be drivenin. The difficulty, moreover, would 
have been very greatly enhanced by the fact that his troops 
were most unfavourably disposed for any complicated man- 
cuvre. Four corps d’armée were moving on one road, 
two upon another, the reserve artillery upon a third, and a 
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certain degree of concentration would have first to be 
effected. The best plan, as the Prussian official account 
says, would have been to throw his whole force upon the 
Crown Prince; that is, to trust to his Ist corps and the 
Saxons to cover his communications until he had dealt 
with the nearest of his opponents. To effect this, he 
would have had three days; from the 27th, on which 
date the second army debouched from the passes, until 
the 29th, the date on which Prince Frederick Charles 
reached Gitschin. Had he made up his mind on the 25th 
the defiles might each have been blocked by a corps d’armée 
on the night of the 26th, the 10th corps moving from 
Jaromir to Trautenau, the 4th from Opocno to Politz, and 
the 6th from Solnitz to Nachod. On the night of the 27th, 
the 3rd corps could have reinforced the 10th, the 8th the 
Ath, and the 2nd the 6th. On the 28th six Austrian corps 
might have been opposed to three Prussian. On the 29th, 
provided the Crown Prince had been decisively defeated, 
the army might have countermarched to the Elbe, leaving 
detachments to hold the passes, and Prince Frederick 
Charles would have found himself heavily outnumbered. 
But it is necessary to assume that the Crown Prince would 
have awaited attack, and it is evident that, finding the 
roads blocked by superior forces, he might have so manceuvred 
as to occupy a force equal to his own whilst Prince Frede- 
rick Charles was coming up. The official account states that 
‘the Crown Prince hoped, with good ground, even if unfor- 
‘tunate, to hold fast an important part of the enemy’s 
‘forces, and to keep them away from the First Army, the 
‘arrival of which must quickly accomplish union.’ 

The ground was by no means unfavourable. The moun- 
tains are no formidable heights. The mouths of the passes, 
especially that of Braunau, are ill defined, and large forces 
would be required to block them. Nor is the Austrian Staff 
History correct in stating that no lateral communications 
exist within the hills. From Nachod, which lies well within 
the defile of that name, a metalled road to Braunau existed 
before 1850, and country roads were numerous. Had he been 
defeated in his attempt to debouch on the 27th, the Crown 
Prince might have concentrated on his centre, and it would 
have been impossible for Benedek, when he turned upon Prince 
Frederick Charles, to leave an army of, say, 100,000 men 
directly in his rear without strongly securing the defiles. 
Such a detachment would have largely reduced the numbers 
available for operations on the Elbe. 
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It is important to notice, moreover, that the loss of a day 
would have made a most essential difference. Had he made 
up his mind on the 25th, some such manceuvre as we have 
indicated might have been possible. But on the 26th it was 
too late to secure the defiles. The Prussian Guards were 
nearer the mouth of the Braunau pass than any one of the 
Austrian corps, and that important débouché could not 
possibly have been blocked on the 27th. What actually 
happened on this eventful day was this: the 10th Austrian 
corps drove the 1st Prussian corps back through the Trautenau 
defile; the Guard found no opposition, and the 6th Austrian 
corps was heavily defeated west of Nachod. Sixty thousand 
Prussians were through the defiles, and what was worse, no 
Austrian corps could have been brought up in time to 
support the 10th the next day. The Guard threatened to 
cut it off from the remainder of the army, and it must in 
any case have fallen back from Trautenau. The whole of 
the débouchés were in possession of the Crown Prince on 
the 28th. On the 29th it would have been possible for 
Benedek to meet the Prussians with five corps, that is, 
140,000 men against 110,000. But concentration would 
have been difficult, and the Crown Prince might still have 
manceuvred so as to avoid a decisive action. After that date 
it was too late, unless he had chosen to abandon his com- 
munications, for during the evening Prince Frederick Charles 
reached Gitschin. So far then from Von Moltke’s strategy 
being too dangerous, or Benedek’s opportunity a grand one, 
we believe that the verdict should be reversed; and we are 
most decidedly of opinion that the judgement of the Prussian 
official account is far more accurate than the judgement of 
the critics :— 


‘To reap the advantages of an inner line of operations it is neces- 
sary that one enemy should be attacked while several marches distant 
from the other. If this distance is seriously diminished, the danger 
arises that it may be necessary to deal with both at once. An army 
attacked in front and flank stands on an inner line of operations, but 
the strategical advantage is eliminated by the tactical disadvantage. If 
the Prussians were allowed to advance to the Elbe and the Iser, and if 
a few of the defiles fell into their hands, it was very doubtful if it 
were possible to push in between the two armies. The danger arose 
that while one was attacked the other would at the same time attack 
the assailant in rear. On the 20th of June the Prussian armies were 
at Dresden, Gorlitz, and Neisse; to Gitschin they had not a greater 
distance to traverse than the Austrians from the Moravian frontier. 
The time within which General Benedek could hope to operate against 
separated armies was very small,’ (Ib. p. 65.) 
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Von Moltke, then, although his plan was daring, committed 
but little to fortune, and there were many considerations 
which rendered it much less in reality than in appearance. 
On June 22, the date his order was issued, he knew that 
Benedek had but three roads at his disposal; that his 
columns were so deep as to make concentration a tedious 
process ; that his army was unwieldy; that his infantry was 
armed with an inferior rifle, and that its ‘shock’ tactics 
were ill adapted to meet the breechloader. He had good 
reason, moreover, to apprehend that the march of the Crown 
Prince behind the mountains would hardly become known 
until his army was already issuing from the defiles; and he 
might have anticipated with perfect propriety that a forward 
concentration, to be effected by a flank march across the 
heads of the Austrian columns, was a measure so bold as to 
have all the character of a strategic surprise. 

How exactly his expectations were fulfilled the Austrian 
official account makes manifest. The difficulties as regards 
supply were considerable. The movements of the different 
corps were not carried out as ordered, although the troops, 
making fourteen or fifteen miles a day in a hilly country and 
on muddy roads, proved their endurance. The needle gun 
asserted its superiority from the very outset; and lastly, the 
direction of Prince Frederick Charles’ advance, menacing the 
line of railway, and also the secondary line of supply from 
Prague to Pardubitz, had its full effect. ‘Shortly before the 
‘ battle of Gitschin (June 29) Benedek had become convinced 
‘that the progress of the Second Prussian Army rendered 
‘ offensive operations against the First Army impossible.’ * 
It is apparent, therefore, that only three days, the 27th, 
28th, and 29th, were available for operations against the 
Crown Prince. The march of the Crown Prince did not 
indeed remain concealed. ‘ It is incontestable that Benedek 
‘ had accurate knowledge of the strength and movements of 
* the hostile corps.’ 

But it is equally certain that until his advanced guards 
had been defeated he did not believe that the Crown Prince 
was actually invading Bohemia by the Sudetic defiles. Had 
he realised that 110,000 Prussians were pouring through the 
mountains he would certainly have sent more than 60,000 men 
to bar their road, and just as certainly have endeavoured to 
block the defile of Braunau as well as those of Trautenau 
and Nachod. But he never seems to have suspected Von 
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Moltke’s design until it was too late. Possibly, like Von 
Moltke’s critics, he considered it over daring. In any case, 
he was strategically surprised, and the presumption is a fair 
one that when information came in from his outposts that 
the enemy was entering the passes he saw in this movement 
merely a demonstration, a ruse to attract his attention and 
to cover a march westward, behind the screen of the Giant 
Mountains, to join Prince Frederick Charles upon the Iser. 
It is easy to say that ‘the converging march on Gitschin was 
‘the logical conclusion of a situation imposed by circum- 
‘stances.’ The same might be asserted of Napoleon’s 
movement against the centre of the allied line in 1815, 
After the event it is easy to decide that this was the course 
he might naturally have been expected to adopt. But the 
logic was not apparent to either Wellington or Bliicher, 
nor was the strategic situation in Bohemia so clear to 
Benedek and his staff, experienced soldiers as they were, as 
it has since become to Von Moltke’s critics. There is no 
need to bring forward far-fetched apologies for his apparent 
rashness. It is impossible to eliminate altogether the 
element of danger from every strategical conception; but 
the chances in favour of the Prussians were numerous, the 
risks few, and the line of operations which was adopted 
promised far more decisive success than any other. 

On June 30, the date of their retreat on Koniggriitz, the 
Austrians had lost over 30,000 men and 1,000 officers, and a 
quantity of material. ‘The whole of the troops, without 
‘exception, were exhausted, and in consequence of successive 
‘defeats swbis cowp sur coup in so short a space of time, their 
‘moral was seriously affected.’ Fortune had declared for 
Prussia. The Hanoverian army had capitulated. Hesse had 
been occupied. All danger of invasion in the west had passed 
away, and in the east the result of a decisive action could 
scarcely be doubtful. 

As soon as the armies had come into communication, the 
King of Prussia, accompanied by Bismarck and Von Moltke, 
left Berlin, and arrived at Gitschin on July1. On the night 
of the 2nd, Prince Frederick Charles had attained the line 
Horitz-Hoch Weseley, with his outposts only four and a half 
miles distant from those of the Austrians, who had con- 
centrated on a strong position lying between the Elbe and 
the Bistritz brook. The Crown Prince held the Upper Elbe, 
and, acting under instructions from the Chief of the Staff, 
had made no effort to join his colleague. 

It would have been no difficult matter to effect a tactical 
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concentration ; but Von Moltke had deliberately decided that 
such a measure was inexpedient. 

‘ The armies were only a short day’s march apart, and neither ran 
any risk, for if one were attacked, the other would fall on the enemy’s 
flank. It was considered preferable to remain divided, as this caused no 
strategic change, and might produce considerable tactical advantage.’ * 


Nor was this the only advantage that accrued from 
such a disposition. On the night of June 30 the hostile 
armies had lost touch of one another, and it was con- 
jectured at the Prussian headquarters that the enemy 
was in position behind the Elbe, with the fortresses of 
Josephstadt and Koéniggriitz on either flank. If this sup- 
position had proved correct, it would have been necessary 
either to attack the Austrians in this position or to 
manceuvre them out of it. The former required an advance 
of the Second Army against the enemy’s right flank,} that 
is, by the left bank of the Elbe. Controlling the passages 
across the river, from Arnau to K®éniginhof, the Crown 
Prince could manceuvre on either bank, and his position was 
tactically secure. The interval of twelve miles that divided 
his army from that of Prince Frederick Charles was a 
matter of little consequence. It has proved a trap for the 
critics, who have indulged in vague surmise as to the 
manner in which Benedek might have turned it to account. 
It has been suggested that with the main portion of his 
army he might have fallen on Prince Frederick Charles, 
whilst he held the Crown Prince in check with a defensive 
wing. The Prussian armies, however, were not divided by 
some impassable obstacle as were the Austrians at Rivoli; 
nor by a wide river, with a formidable and entrenched 
position on its bank, as the Federals at Chancellorsville ; and 
they were superior in numbers, armament, and moral. In 
any case, the ground must afford considerable advantages 
before a superior enemy separated by a short day’s march 
can be dealt with as above; and Von Moltke’s dictum, 
already quoted, is as sound as any of Napoleon’s maxims. 
It is scarcely necessary to accuse Benedek of lacking inspira- 
tion and resource because he knew enough of war to avoid 
so desperate a situation. 

We have not thought it necessary to continue our review 
of these operations beyond July 2. From the moment the 
report came in that the Austrians were in position behind the 





* The Campaign of 1866 in Germany, p. 158. 
+ Les Luttes de l’Autriche, vol. iii, p. 163. 
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Bistritz, Von Moltke had done with strategy. The tactical 
decision was at hand, and the next few hours would show 
whether the great object of all marches and all manceuvres— 
the destruction of the enemy’s army—would be accomplished. 
There could be little doubt of the result. The whole 
army was concentrated at the decisive point. The enemy, 
originally equal in strength and in moral, was now out- 
numbered and disheartened, his retreat on Vienna com- 
promised, and a river at his back. Benedek was even 
more demoralised than his men. ‘The vigorous offensive 
which had baffled his attempts to concentrate and thrown 
his unwieldy columns into a confusion from which he was 
powerless to extricate them; the rapid movements which 
had rendered him incapable of decision; the incessant blows 
which had fallen on his isolated corps d’armée, had reduced 
the stout soldier of Solferino to a man who seeks only to 
evade his doom. On his arrival at Koniggriitz, he sent a 
despairing telegram to the Emperor: ‘Make peace at any 
‘price. A catastrophe is inevitable. And yet Benedek 
was @ man of undaunted courage and iron will. By those 
who can see no excuse for failure in a general, he has been 
branded as ‘a commander of the most faulty type; he was 
‘dull-minded, obstinate, and sluggish. * The military 
student will prefer the verdict of a man who had himself 
handled great masses in the field, who knew what war is, 
and understood the difficulties of command. 

‘“ When I listen,” said Von Moltke, “ to all the exaggerated flattery 
which the public thinks fit to bestow upon me, I can only think how it 
would have been if this victory, this triumph, had not been ours. 
Would not this selfsame praise have been changed to indiscriminate 
censure, to senseless blame? A vanquished commander! Oh, if 
outsiders had but the faintest notion of what that may mean! The 
Austrian headquarters on the night of Kiniggriitz—I cannot bear to 
think of it. A general, too, so deserving, so brave, and so cautious!’ ” 
(Moltke, by Professor Miiller, p. 26.) 

On the night of Kéniggriitz the Austrians had lost over 
70,000 soldiers, and more than 200 guns. The war was 
practically at an end. Despite a brilliant victory over the 
Italians at Custozza, the Emperor was compelled to recog- 
nise that further resistance was absolutely hopeless. Within 
fourteen days of the famous order which set his armies 
moving on Gitschin, Von Moltke could say to the King, as 
they watched the desperate fighting on the long green slopes 


* Morris’s ‘ Moltke,’ p. 90. 
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above the Bistritz, ‘ Your Majesty will win to-day, not only 
‘ the battle, but the campaign.’ 

When we remember that this astonishing result was 
brought about, within so short a space of time, by armies 
acting on a double line of operations, we can quite understand 
that the advantage of a central position should seem illusory, 
and the wisdom of Napoleon’s maxim doubtful. Von Moltke 
not only cheerfully accepted the risks of a converging 
march, but when, on Benedek’s withdrawal to Kéniggriitz, 
concentration became possible, he deliberately postponed it, 
resolving to effect it, not within reach of the Austrian 
outposts, but in the very midst of the Austrian lines, 
Never was maxim so persistently ignored. That so pro- 
found a student should thus have set at naught what had 
come to be regarded as perhaps the most important rule 
of war, should have induced the critics to consider whether 
the application of this rule was absolute and universal. 
They did nothing of the kind. To question the judgement 
of Napoleon was to their minds the worst of heresies. But 
in accepting an isolated opinion as infallible, and in at- 
tempting to formulate hard and fast rules for the conduct 
of war, they exposed their own ignorance of the art of 
command. The truth is, that warfare is no exact science; 
that there is scarcely a single rule which is not limited in 
its application ; and that the precepts of the great masters 
are merely warnings against the risks which may be incurred 
by any particular course of action. They tell us that the 
path is dangerous, not that it leads to certain destruction; 
and by none have these warnings been more persistently 
disregarded than by the very men who uttered them. 
‘Unfortunate is the soldier,’ says Clausewitz, ‘who is con- 
‘tent to crawl about in the beggardom of rules, to which 
‘genius rises superior, and over which it perchance makes 
‘merry.’ 

Moreover, the situation which Napoleon was discussing 
when he enunciated his maxim was totally different from 
that with which the Prussian leader had to deal. 

‘Frederick marched to the conquest of Bohemia on two lines of 
operation with two armies sixty leagues from each other, and which 
were to join hands forty leagues from their point of departure, under 
the walls of a fortified place, in presence of the enemy’s armies. . 


On May 4 his two armies (100,000 strong) were only six leagues 
apart, but were still separated by two rivers, the fortress of Prague, 
and the Prince of Lorraine’s army, 70,000 strong. Their junction 
seemed impossible, yet it was effected on the Gth of May, at daybreak, 
within 300 toises of the Austrian camp. Fortune overwhelmed 
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Frederic with her favours. He had placed himself in a situation to 
be defeated in detail before his two armies could join, and to have each 
of them separately driven from Bohemia.’ * 


The important distinction is this: when Frederick crossed 
the frontier, the Austrian army was so placed that the 
greater part of it could be readily concentrated before the 
two Prussian columns could combine, and had thus an 
excellent opportunity of using its interior lines. On June 
22, 1866, on the other hand, Von Moltke was well aware 
that the Austrian army was very far from being concen- 
trated; that the dispositions adopted for the march, and 
the distance it had to traverse, rendered it very improbable 
that it could do so in time to prevent the junction of 
the Crown Prince and Prince Frederick Charles. In short, 
the danger that this concentration would have to be 
effected in presence of the enemy’s whole army, or even 
of a great part of it, was remote. It is the certainty of such 
danger to which Napoleon’s words refer. We cannot believe 
that the great Emperor could have hesitated to employ the 
same means of extricating himself from a difficult situation 
under the same circumstances. 

It is curious that none of the critics should have observed 
that it was Benedek and not Von Moltke who set rules 
completely at defiance. When he moved northwards, it 
was with the intention of concentrating round Josephstadt ; 
but ‘it was impossible,’ says the Austrian Staff History, 
‘taking the latest information into consideration, not to see 
‘(on June 17) that the concentration of the Imperial army 
‘was already gravely compromised.’ It is no great tribute 
to Von Moltke’s acumen to say that he realised his oppo- 
nent’s danger to be far greater than his own. An army 
which attempts to concentrate in a central locality between 
two armies advancing on a double line, is even more un- 
favourably situated than two converging armies endea- 
vouring to form a junction under the beard of an army 
already assembled in position. 

But there is more than this to be said for Von Moltke’s 
strategy, and Mr. Morris has so far grasped the truth that 
we may use his words. 

‘One of the dangers of an advance on a double line is that it is 
difficult to make the converging armies keep time with each other on 
their march, and this gives the adversary an occasion to interpose, and 
to strike right and left at his divided enemies. But the electric 





* Napoleon’s Historical Miscellanies, vol. iii. pp. 178-9. 
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telegraph enables armies to communicate with each other, at any 
distance, from hour to hour, nay from minute to minute, and so to 
regulate their movements as to be in concert; this immensely 
diminishes in operations of this kind the hazards which otherwise 
would be incurred, and Moltke directed the Prussian armies by the 
electric telegraph in their advance on Gitschin.’ (Moltke, p. 85.) 


We agree, however, with Mr. Morris, that this undeniable 
truth is not itseifan explanation of Von Moltke’s strategy. 
No one, so far as we are aware, has been bold enough to 
assert that the telegraph neutralises the advantages of a 
central position and interior lines. But Mr. Morris is per- 
fectly correct in saying that the hazards of a double line of 
operations are much diminished ; and there can be no doubt 
whatever that Von Moltke realised this fact as clearly as he re- 
alised the superiority of the needle gun over the muzzle loader. 
It is scarcely too much to say that the telegraph has effected 
as great a revolution in strategy as the breechloader has in 
tactics. Operations which were impracticable or dangerous 
under the old conditions have become feasible. The sphere of 
a commander-in-chief’s control has greatly widened. He can 
manceuvre a detachment hundreds of miles distant from his 
own headquarters. In the campaign of 1864, Grant was in 
closer touch with Sherman, although 500 miles divided them, 
than was Napoleon at La Belle Alliance with Grouchy at 
Walhain. Lee, defending Richmond against McClellan in 
1862, detained 70,000 Federals at a distance from the 
decisive point by means of a single division, under Stonewall 
Jackson, operating in the Valley of Virginia, 100 miles 
westward of the Southern capital. Every attempt of the 
Northern Government to strengthen the main army was 
frustrated. At the first sign of movement, the telegraph 
set Jackson in motion, and his timely threats against Wash- 
ington, in the estimation of the Northern President and the 
Northern people so vital a point, sufficed to arrest the march 
of the masses which should have reinforced McClellan. We 
do not wish, however, to be misunderstood. Detachments 
have still their dangers. No reports, however full and timely, 
can supply the information which only the actual eyesight of 
the commander can detect. The best maps cannot supply 
sufficient acquaintance with the country, and events move 
so fast in war as to anticipate the telegraph. Headquarters 
can never be entirely aw courant with the situation, and a 
great deal of initiative must perforce be left to the leaders 
of detachments. Mr. Morris points out that the telegraph 
did not prevent Prince Frederick Charles from acting with- 
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out regard to the Crown Prince, and marching on Miinchen- 
griitz instead of Gitschin on June 28. Why, when a few 
words would have despatched the first army in the right 
direction, was this false move permitted? It is not difficult 
to find the answer. The telegraph, as we have already 
suggested, can never compensate for the absence of the 
commander-in-chief from the immediate scene of action. 
Von Moltke, in his office in Berlin, believed himself less 
qualified to judge of the manner in which his designs should 
be carried out, than Prince Frederick Charles within sight 
of the Austrian vedettes. ‘The most remarkable point 
‘about his strategy is the self-restraint he imposed upon 
‘ himself in leaving his subordinate commanders such free 
* scope, each within his own sphere.’* During the eventful 
period from June 22 to the day of Kiniggriitz but five 
orders from the Royal headquarters, and those of the 
briefest, are on record. The leaders of the two armies were 
enlightened as to the plan of campaign; the method of 
execution was left entirely to their own judgement. That 
such liberty of action might lead to error, the march on 
Miinchengriitz attests. But Von Moltke was true to the 
principles with which he had imbued the Prussian system 
of command. That the man on the spot, if he has been 
trained to responsibility, is the best judge of what should be 
done, was the substance of his teaching, and in 1866 he 
was evidently of the opinion that fewer mistakes were 
likely to result from giving his subordinates a free hand, 
than by tying them to the other end of the electric wire. 

Had Mr. Morris, instead of relying on one isolated 
maxim, examined each one of those which deal with the 
converging march of widely separated columns, he would 
have found that Napoleon’s main objection to such strategy 
was founded on the difficulty of intercommunication. 

‘Opérer par des directions éloignées entre elles e¢ sans. communica- 
tions, est une faute qui ordinairement en fait commettre une seconde. 
La colonne détachée n’a des ordres que pour Je premier jour; ses 
opérations, pour le second jour, dépendent de ce qui est arrivé a la 
principale colonne: ainsi, selon les circonstances, cette colonne perdra 
du temps pour attendre des ordres, ou bien elle agira au hasard.’ 
(Maximes de Napoléon, p. 11.) 


We may fairly conclude, therefore, that whilst the modern 
system of mobilisation and the existence of railways make 





* Moltke, by Lord Wolseley, ‘ United Service Magazine,’ October 
1891. 
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deployment on a wide front imperative, the telegraph not only 
renders the subsequent concentration a far less hazardous 
operation than in the era of Napoleon, but gives a latitude 
and freedom in the use of detached forces which, had they 
been enjoyed by Napoleon, would have given even greater 
vigour to his offensive strategy. 

Nevertheless, we venture to think that Von Moltke’s 
plan of concentration was a daring and original conception. 
None but a great general would have sought such a solution of 
his difficulties. ‘ Boldness,’ says Clausewitz, ‘directed by 
* an overruling intelligence is the mark of a hero,’ and a 
careful study of the operations in Bohemia reveals a daring 
conception worked out with a skill, method, and accuracy, 
which have seldom been surpassed. It is difficult to uproot 
the popular belief that the merits of a plan of campaign 
depend upon some complicated manceuvre, some extra- 
ordinary exertion, or the overcoming of some obstacle 
hitherto deemed impassable. There is a positive objection 
to operations planned with deliberation, and carried out 
with mathematical exactitude; and yet the most brilliant 
victories of Napoleon and of Wellington were due as much 
to industry as to inspiration. It is not everyone who 
realises that simplicity is a far more desirable charac- 
teristic than ingenuity; and, in our opinion, if a line of 
operations enlists the advantage of surprise ; if it promises 
opportunity of defeating the army in detail, or of keeping 
him divided; if it provides for the concentration of superior 
numbers at the decisive point, compels the enemy to form 
front to a flank, and at the same time covers the line of 
communications, it is the very best that could have been 
selected. Originality is not the true test of strategic genius. 
Hannibal’s march across the Alps is universally admitted to 
be a masterpiece of war, but Hannibal was not the author 
of the idea. The project was a family tradition, and it had 
been discussed in the council tent of his father whilst the 
great Carthaginian was stilla child. When Napoleon swooped 
down upon Melas’ communications in 1800, he was inspired 
by the example of his mighty predecessor; and General 
Pierron has been at pains to show that for the initial 
operations of 1796 he was in some degree indebted to the 
campaign of a French marshal whose name is unfamiliar 
even to French soldiers. 

Was the plan the best that could have been adopted ? 
If all the diligence of the critics, unsaddled by responsi- 
bility, with the whole situation laid bare before them, with 
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unlimited time at their disposal, and with the methods of 
the greatest masters analysed at their elbow, is unable to 
produce a better, the question may be answered in the 
affirmative, and we may at least conclude that the general 
was equal to the situation. Greater praise it is impossible 
to award. 

Nor should it be forgotten that generals are to be judged 
as much by execution as by conception. Not only did Von 
Moltke realise with accurate foresight what should and 
could be done in the war of 1866; not only did he pursue 
his course without deviating a hair’s breadth from the plan 
he had laid down, despite the disturbing influences of Prince 
Frederick Charles’ false move and the enemy’s advance against 
the Crown Prince; but he organised his war in exact 
accordance with his means and object, and he did neither 
too little nor too much, which, according to Clausewitz, is 
the greatest proof of genius. Moreover, his quick recog- 
nition of the tactical advantage to be gained by postponing 
concentration, is a strong proof that he was not lacking ‘in 
‘that most rare faculty of coming to prompt and sure con- 
‘clusions on sudden emergencies—the certain mark of a 
‘ master spirit in war.’ * Had he delayed his attack for a 
single day, Benedek would have fallen back. ‘I cannot 
‘remain here,’ he wrote to the Emperor, ‘for any time. 
‘ After to-morrow there will probably be a want of water, 
‘and on the 3rd [ shall retreat on Pardubitz.’? His armies, 
too, moved with that ‘noiseless harmony’ which is more 
admirable than the invention of new methods; and as a 
lesson in staff work the Bohemian campaign is invaluable. t 
The orders and instructions issued from headquarters—so 
important a part of a commander’s duties—are models of 
clearness and conciseness; and if his subordinates showed 
themselves equal to their responsibilities, if they constantly 
gave proofs of intelligent initiative, it was because no army 
ever yet possessed a sounder system of command, because no 
modern general has ever equalled Von Moltke in stimulating 
intelligence, in crushing the fear of responsibility, in in- 
spiring his subordinates with his own spirit, and in making 


* Tlistory of the War in the Peninsula. Sir William Napier. 
Book xxiv. chap. vi. 

{ Mr. Morris is wrong in asserting that the message sent to the 
Crown Prince on the eve of the great battle was entrusted to a single 


officer. The official account, page 166, distinctly states that two copies 
were despatched by different routes, 
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them assimilate his own ideas. In this respect alone his 
campaigns are worth the closest study; and, if they are 
examined, not by the light of inapplicable maxims, but of 
common sense—the true criterion of strategy—it will be found 
that in those of 1866 and 1870 we have most valuable object 
lessons in modern warfare, and that to the soldier of to-day 
Von Moltke is a master whose precepts and practice are not 
one whit less useful than the precepts and practice of 
Napoleon. In fact, as regards the handling of enormous 
masses, we are inclined to the opinion that Von Moltke was 
the more skilful. The campaigns of Moscow and Leipsic, 
where Napoleon commanded armies approaching those of 
to-day in numerical strength, were by no means his most 
brilliant exhibitions of strategy. 

We regret that we are unable to deal with the charge 
that Von Moltke was feeble in pursuit. His assertion that 
‘it is only novices who contend that pursuit ought always 
‘to follow a victory’ Mr. Morris treats with ridicule, and 
he compares Kéniggriitz with Austerlitz and Jena, battles 
which certainly ‘effaced the landscape,’ but which, taken as 
typical instances, have nothing whatever in common with 
the great conflict in Bohemia. K®éniggriitz was the crown- 
ing act of a series of engagements; Austerlitz and Jena 
were practically the first steps in the campaign. On some 
future occasion we hope to discuss this question at length, 
and at the same time to show that the scathing strictures 
which have been levelled against the operations in 1870 are 
as groundless as those of which we have now disposed. 
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Art. VII.—1. Navy Estimates for the Year 1894-95, with 
Explanatory Observations by the Financial Secretary. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 
March 12, 1894. 


2. Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty, Explanatory 
of the Navy Estimates, 1894-95. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament by command of her Majesty. 1894. 


8. Return showing the Battle Ships and Cruisers built, 
building, and preparing to build, for England, France, 
Russia, Germany, Italy, and Austria. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, December 15, 1893. 


4, Aide-Mémoire de VOficier de Marine. Par Epovarp 
DvuRASSIER et CHARLES VALENTINO. Paris: 1893. 


5. Almanach fiir die k. und k. Kriegs-Marine, 1894. Pola: 
1894. 


6. The Naval Annual. Edited by T. A. Brassey. Ports- 
mouth: 1893. 


7. Darf Russland einen Angriff auf den Bosporus wagen ? 
Von F. Wien: 1892. 


8. Der kiirzeste Weg nach Konstantinopel. Von StENzEL, 
Capitain zur See. Kiel: 1894. 


9. Il Pericolo é dal Mare. Per Jack ta Bouina (Vittorio 
Vecchj). Firenze: 1893. 


HE visit which the Russian fleet paid to Toulon last Octo- 
ber, and the extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm with 
which it was welcomed by the French people and the French 
Government, were not unnaturally considered in other 
countries as indicating a union between the two Powers 
which might easily become a danger to the peace of Europe. 
Many rumours were sent abroad as to measures proposed or 
contemplated in order to mark the permanence of that union ; 
and more especially it was asserted that Russia had asked 
for, and that France had, in principle, ceded some French 
harbour to be fortified and held as a military port, though 
some doubt remained as to the exact locality. To the 
student of history and statecraft, knowing that all Govern- 
ments, under all circumstances, regard their present friends 
as potential enemies, this, or anything like it, was clearly 
absurd ; but the very general belief with which it was received 
was at least a proof of the uneasiness caused by the pre- 
sence of the Russian squadron in the Mediterranean at this 
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particular juncture. It was forgotten that a Russian fleet 
in the Mediterranean was no new thing, even in time of 
peace ; and that a squadron of some importance assisted in 
bowing the French troops out of Syria in 1861, when there 
was assuredly no waste of affection between the Governments 
or the officers of the two nations. 

How far the festivities at Toulon and Paris denoted any 
real political union must be, for the present, uncertain. It 
is quite possible that their significance has been exaggerated, 
but it is not improbable that they were meant to hint at 
such a union, and beyond doubt they spoke of the possibility 
of a very serious danger. It is this which we propose to 
consider. Of all courses of action in presence of a possible 
danger, the worst is to ignore it; the best is carefully to 
examine it, and to endeavour to render it impossible. In this 
instance the appearance of danger has been intensified by 
the very evident exertions which both France and Russia 
have been and are still making to increase their navies 
beyond what might be supposed to be their normal require- 
ments; and not only to increase them, but to place them 
approximately on a war footing. In time of peace, with no 
war cloud overhead or on the horizon, it may fairly be asked, 
What does this mean? In neither country are the finances 
on a sound basis; in both, the ordinary expenditure largely 
exceeds the revenue ; and in the face of this, both countries 
have increased their expenditure in order to increase their 
navy. Since 1889 France has added 2,300,000/. to her 
naval estimates. Russia in thesame time has added 1,700,000/. 
These additions must necessarily signify loans. To what end 
are the finances thus deranged ? 

It may of course be said, it has been said, that the measure 
has been forced on them by the threatening attitude of 
England, and by the increase made to the English navy 
during the last five years under the Naval Defence Act. 
Any such contention rests on a false basis. For England 
the navy is a necessity of existence; for France and for 
Russia it is a mere appendage of power: for England its 
function is purely defensive; for France and Russia, beyond 
certain easily defined limits, it cannot be other than aggres- 
sive. Russia and France are both self-supporting; England 
depends on its external relations : the maritime commerce of 
both Russia and France is insignificant; that of England is 
very great: the merchant shipping of Russia and France is 
inconsiderable; that of England exceeds that of all the rest 
of the world. The statistics of this are incontrovertible, 
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Stated in round numbers, the tonnage of merchant shipping 
under the English flag is nearly thirteen millions; that of 
France is about one million; of Russia, less than half a 
million; of the whole world, a little more than twenty-four 
millions. It is clearly not in this direction that we must 
seek a solution of the problem. Still, Governments do not 
commit themselves to a great and embarrassing expenditure 
for mere sentiment; and if we may suppose the two nations 
willing to act in concert for a while, it must be that they 
have some common object in view. Other separate objects 
they may have, and agree to forward each other’s interests 
on the principle of mutual accommodation, but it will pro- 
bably be found that even these have some point in common 
at which both can aim; for though at different times they 
have both professed to wage war for an ‘idea,’ the idea has 
generally meant some solid advantage. 

It may be conceived that France is desirous of breaking 
down the Triple Alliance, which, as long as it remains firm, 
is a barrier in the way of her aspirations for revenge, as 
well as of any wish to remove her neighbours’ landmarks. 
Now the naval power of Italy, though respectable, is by no 
means equal to that of France ; but it is so clearly England’s 
interest that it should not be crushed, that the balance in 
the Mediterranean should not be upset, that France, if con- 
templating a maritime war with Italy, must necessarily take 
into consideration the possibility of being engaged also with 
England. 

It has, too, been often stated that she regards England’s 
power in the Mediterranean as an unwarrantable intrusion 
into French waters ; and we are forced to believe that there 
is a small but noisy section of French society which looks 
on the Mediterranean as a French lake, and the presence, or 
still more the ascendance therein, of any other flag as an 
insult and an injury. Such conceptions, where they exist, 
are altogether sentimental, and not to be subjected to the 
trammels of either history or geography ; otherwise it might 
be pointed out that, historically, France, though often 
powerful, has never been predominant in the Mediterranean, 
and that, geographically, the French coast line is small, or 
that the recently acquired African territories do not carry 
rights which these territories have never held. This, how- 
ever, is beside the present question. We in England, de- 
siring to live in harmony with our neighbours and the 
world, and to follow our commercial instincts in peace, 
find it difficult to believe or to understand that on the other 
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side of the Channel we are regarded with jealousy or ill 
will; and yet there can be little doubt that, quite inde- 
pendent of the friendly attitude of the Government and the 
protestations of all responsible men in France, there is, 
scattered through the body of the people, a mixture of such 
feelings, which may, at any moment, become a source of 
danger: of which Mr. Balfour, a short time since, at Man- 
chester, spoke in a warning voice, big with very serious 
meaning. In his presidential address last February to 
the Royal Historical Society, Sir Mounistuart Grant Duff 
prettily referred to a remark in the ‘ Annals’ of Tacitus, that 
‘the Roman State had become so satiated with glory that it 
‘ desired peace and quietness even for foreign nations.’ 

‘ This,’ he continued, ‘is not without its application to the England 
of our own day, as its converse explains, to a great extent, the unrest 
of contemporary France. It recalls to my recollection a talk I once 
had with Prévost-Paradol, who spoke of the confirmed dislike of 
France for England, and who, on being told that the English people 
had long got over feelings of the kind, said: “ Ah, vous n’étes pas les 
derniers vaincus ! ”’ 


It is, however, easy to exaggerate the importance of this 
feeling, which, if it had full weight, would apply to the 
Germans more strongly than to ourselves; but all available 
evidence seems to show that whilst the hatred of Germany 
is yielding to the soothing balm of time, the jealousy of 
England tends to become more acute, sharpened by the sense 
of our modern gains rather than by the memory of our an- 
cient victories, and gives rise to a feeling of actual, tangible, 
ever present loss; a feeling that, by some process which to 
us may appear ‘natural selection’ or the result of superior 
business aptitude, but which to them appears the outcome 
of chicanery or intrigue, English commerce tends to grow, 
French commerce tends to shrink; English merchant ships 
substitute themselves for French, even in French ports and 
French colonies. They may conquer or annex outlying 
realms in even distant parts of the globe, but the advantage 
is to the omnipresent English trader: for them the burden 
and heat of the day, for us the profit. It is the old familiar 
ery of Sic vos non vobis. 

It is thus conceivable that our position in the Mediter- 
ranean may seem to the French a very real grievance. It 
is an accepted maxim that ‘ Trade follows the flag ;’ and 
the French may be excused if they believe that our com- 
mercial predominance in the Mediterranean is in some way 
due to our naval strength. They do not stop to argue 
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if it is not rather the vastness of our commercial interests 
in the Mediterranean which renders it necessary for us to 
maintain a large fleet there. They remember that the 
Suez Canal was made by French engineers and with 
French capital; but the ships that use it are English, 
and so also is a substantial part of the profit. They may 
imagine that, if the English fleet were abolished or over- 
awed, the commerce of the East would flow in its natural 
channel—that is, through France. So considered, there is 
a distinct reason for the French wishing to attain a real and 
apparent superiority in the Mediterranean, and for their 
submitting to much financial inconvenicnce, so long as they 
believe it may lead to the desired goal. 

The primary objects of Russia must be supposed to lie in 
the direction of Turkey. It is familiarly known that in the 
last war her aggressive action was wofully hampered by the 
overwhelmingly superior fleet of her enemy. The only pos- 
sible line of advance for her armies and stores was by land, 
subject to all the difficulties, dangers, and delays incidental 
to land transport, consequent on which her troops suffered 
much hardship and sustained severe losses. It was there- 
fore to be expected that she would make a strenuous effort 
to prevent the recurrence of such a state of things; that 
she would determine that, be the cost what it might, in her 
next war with Turkey she would not be at this disadvantage. 
German critics have seen in the extraordinary developement 
of the Russian Black Sea fleet an intention to attack Con- 
stantinople by sea, and have discussed the possibilities for 
or against such a design with more ability than knowledge. 
It is argued that the Russian fleet, appearing at the northern 
entrance of the Bosporus, without warning, without de- 
claration of war, might not improbably find the forts half- 
manned, half-armed, and but indifferently provided with 
ammunition ; that what men there were might be asleep ; 
that, steaming at the rate of sixteen knots, with a favouring 
current of four knots more, the ships would run the gauntlet 
of the batteries in less than an hour, and might appear 
off Constantinople before the Grand Porte realised that 
there was any danger. Once there, the city would be at 
their mercy, and must surrender at discretion. The picture 
is prettily drawn, but lacks something of the probable, and 
even more of the possible. 

Captain Stenzel has taken much pains to show that such 
sudden attacks in time of peace are in accordance with the 
usage of nations. That in 1801, without any declaration of 
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war, an English fleet came off Copenhagen, beat down the 
defences of the town, and forced the Danish Government 
to conclude a treaty. That in 1807, in time of peace, with- 
out any direct cause of quarrel, an English fleet, supported 
by an English army, again attacked Copenhagen and forcibly 
carried off the Danish fleet. That in the same 1807, also in 
time of peace, an English squadron forced the passage of 
the Dardanelles and appeared before Constantinople, when 
the city must have submitted had Duckworth been a man of 
energy and resource even remotely comparable with Nelson. 
The action of the French in the river Min in 1884, and 
more recently in Siam, is also adduced as a proof that 
neither in France nor in England is ‘ the old-world, chival- 
‘ rous declaration of war’ considered necessary, or at least 
so necessary that it may not be dispensed with when the 
doing so is advantageous. So far as relates to a decla- 
ration of war this is all true, except the describing the 
‘ declaration’ as a remnant of old-world chivalry. Certainly 
during the last three centuries, as far as this country has 
been concerned, actual hostilities nearly always preceded a 
declaration of war, and were not necessarily followed by 
one. 

There can be no question that it would be perfectly in 
agreement with the usage of civilised nations for Russia to 
commence a war against Turkey with an attempt to seize 
on Constantinople by a sudden and unlooked-for attack ; 
though it may very well be questioned whether Constanti- 
nople would necessarily fall in consequence of the appear- 
ance of a hostile fleet before it. Twelve years ago the 
English fleet could silence the batteries of Alexandria, but 
could not take possession of the town. The defences of 
Constantinople are enormously superior to those of 
Alexandria, and the Turkish ironclads cannot be left alto- 
gether out of the reckoning ; but even if these are overcome, 
the Turkish soldier may be relied on for obstinacy in the 
defence of a position, and the hostile occupation of a town 
with a million of inhabitants is not a task which a general 
on shore would lightly undertake; to an admiral, un- 
supported by a land force, it is an absolute impossibility. 
The capture of Constantinople by a cowp de main of such a 
nature is scarcely conceivable; and though, with command 
of the sea, any number of men might be landed along the 
beach between Derkos and the Bosporus, it is not with a 
small army that such an enterprise could be undertaken ; 
and the quantity of shipping required for the transport of a 
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very modest one would preclude all attempt at surprise. 
There is certainly not shipping in the Black Sea sufficient 
for the transport of 40,000 men, a force ludicrously 
inadequate for the task. 

But if not for an attack on Constantinople, to what end 
is Russia’s formidable fleet designed? It cannot be merely 
to secure the command of the Black Sea against Turkey ; 
for with two exceptions—of second-class ships—the Turk- 
ish navy is composed of vessels obsolete alike in their con- 
struction, armour,and armament. For the last fifteen years 
little has been done to maintain the fleet at the point of 
efficiency to which it was raised by Hobart Pasha. In the 
Baltic the German navy has to be considered, though there 
too the Russian force is largely in excess of any needs 
directly apparent. Everything seems to point to the 
Mediterranean as the intended sphere of action. The Black 
Sea fleet, indeed, cannot appear there without setting existing 
treaties at defiance, or, as Sir William Harcourt prefers to 
put it, ‘under the ban of Europe,’ and after first capturing 
Constantinople. It is not very creditable for a man in the 
position of Sir William Harcourt to believe, or to pretend to 
believe, that Constantinople is any hindrance to the passage 
into the Mediterranean, or that ‘the ban of Europe’ would 
have any retarding effect on Russia’s action, if she felt 
strong enough to disregard any physical consequences of it. 
And under modern conditions the passage out of the Black 
Sea is not exceptionally difficult. The navigation itself is 
easy, a strong current favours it; and, according to Sir 
Geoffrey Hornby, than whose no opinion can be more 
capable, ‘Three times at least, in the last twenty-five 
‘years, it has been shown that darkness, either of night or 
‘ fog, is the ironclads’ opportunity when they are wanted for 
‘service. It is absurd to suppose that the comrades of 
‘Makarof and the followers of Boutakov cannot profit by 
‘ that, as anyone else may have done.’ 

During these last months the Russians have obtained 
virtual possession of Poros, an island off the north-east 
corner of the Morea, where they have had a small depdét 
ever since Greece was a kingdom. The Greeks had a dock- 
yard there until, a few years ago, they transferred their 
establishment to Salamis; but the buildings and wharves 
remain, and will, it is understood, be at the disposal of 
Russia, should she wish te buy them. The anchorage, 
between the island and the mainland, is roomy, landlocked, 
and capable of being easily made secure against an attack 
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from the sea, whilst the mountainous and rugged nature of 
the land on both sides of the strait offers no encouragement 
for operations on shore. There seems no doubt that the 
place may be made into a very formidable and practically 
impregnable stronghold, and that, too, without any un- 
pleasant notoriety. For the last four months the Russian 
squadron has been making it its headquarters, and probably 
not a hundred persons in England, outside the Admiralty, 
have given it a moment’s thought. 

And yet, if it is not an English question, what is it? For 
in the Mediterranean Russia can have no direct object. 
She has there no interests to support, no rights to assert, 
no potential or probable enemy, except so far as England 
may be so considered. The Austrian navy, though a well- 
organised service, and still graced with the glorious prestige 
of Tegetthoff’s achievements, is insignificant in material 
strength, and could not give rise to this elaborate and 
costly preparation. The Italian navy, having nine first- 
class armoured ships actually ready for service, and five 
others building or projected, is more formidable; but 
against Italy Russia neither has nor can have quarrel, 
except as a power of the Triple Alliance, and even as such 
cannot, of herself, come into collision with her. In any 
event, Italian troops are scarce likely to be found fighting 
on the frontier of Poland, nor is the Italian fleet likely to 
force its way into the Black Sea, to undertake a second 
siege of Sebastopol. It is only as an ally of France that 
Russia can come into collision with Italy; and whatever 
may be the strength of the entente cordiale, we need not 
believe that, without some other motive, she would under- 
take the financial burdens of her extended shipbuilding 
programme. That motive can only be a determination that, 
when the time comes, her action shall be independent of 
English control. At the present moment the relations 
between the two countries are most friendly ; but they have 
not always been so, nor can we be sure that they always 
will be so. In peace or in war, England has for years 
barred her approach to Constantinople, and will continue to 
do so as long as the English fleet is dominant in the Medi- 
terranean, and ready at any moment to be dominant in the 
Black Sea. Before any move can be made the English fleet 
must be ousted. 

Here, then, is an interest common to France and Russia, 
an object at which they both appear to be aiming, and 
which, when opportunity serves, they may reasonably be ex- 
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pected to bring into prominence. Given the French fleet at 
its maximum strength performing manceuvres in the Levant ; 
the Baltic fleet of Russia unostentatiously assembled at 
Poros, and the Black Sea fleet ready to run, without warn- 
ing, through the Bosporus and Dardanelles, the position of 
an English fleet, largely outnumbered, might any day be- 
come one of extreme difficulty. It could only remain in 
the Mediterranean on sufferance, and as soon as the allies 
were ready would be forced to fall back on Gibraltar, or 
even to Spithead. It is well to consider what this evacua- 
tion of the Mediterranean might mean for England. 

That would be primarily in the interests of Russia. In 
the interests of France, the English occupation of Egypt 
might be determined in a manner more or less summary ; 
or—as a preliminary step—the sea power of Austria, 
Italy, and Spain might be annihilated. These States, with 
extensive seaboard or numerous islands within the Mediter- 
ranean, lie directly exposed to attack by a superior naval 
Power. During the last twenty years they have made great 
efforts and extreme sacrifices to create the means of mari- 
time defence; but, individually or collectively, their fleets 
are vastly inferior in strength to the combined force of 
France and Russia. If defeated, they would be erased from 
further calculation. If captured, the ships would be added 
to the already formidable fleet of the allies, and render 
any future contest with them more difficult. Italy, it has 
already been said, will presently have fourteen battle ships 
of the first class, ull of large size and modern type, and nine 
first or second class cruisers of from seventeen to nineteen 
knots. Austria will have eight battle ships of the second 
or third class, and five cruisers, of which three are of eighteen 
to nineteen knots. Spain, which has not been much 
spoken of as a naval Power, will have three new battle ships 
of the first class, two old second-class ships with new 
machinery and new armaments, and has recently built, or 
is still building, six heavily armoured cruisers of 7,000 
tons displacement and a speed of twenty knots; she has 
also a considerable number of second-class cruisers and of 
torpedo gunboats. As only one of the three military ports 
of Spain is within the Mediterranean, the danger on that 
side is proportionably diminished; but it is evident that 
even the Italian ships would be a very formidable addition 
to a fleet previously outnumbering our own, if Italy were 
compelled by superior forces to join the Francc-Russian 
alliance. Whether against the united fleets of France, 
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Russia, and Italy the English fleet would be able to return, 
or when, or how, may well be thought doubtful. What is 
not doubtful is, that before it could return the English 
commerce in the Mediterranean would be destroyed, with 
a money loss that would have to be reckoned in hundreds of 
millions. And this would be but the beginning. It is not 
now necessary to trace the results further. The threatened 
beginning is sufficient to lead us to consider that we are in 
presence of a great and growing danger, planned and being 
carried out with a determined vigour and a reckless expendi- 
ture which can only be met by a corresponding vigour and 
a corresponding expenditure on our part. 

There are, indeed, many officers of ability and experience 
who believe that in a great maritime war it would be 
impossible for us to hold the Mediterranean; that of neces- 
sity we must retire from it, and that prudence would require 
us to do so at the outset. From this we utterly dissent. 
It is, of course, probable that we should not be able to use 
the Suez Canal, or even that the Suez Canal would tem- 
porarily cease to exist; for when we remember how it has 
been blocked more than once by some chance, we may 
suppose that an enterprising enemy would have little 
difficulty in blocking it at any specially inconvenient 
moment; while a carefully planned accident—similar, 
perhaps, to that which wrecked Santander a few months 
ago—might so far destroy it as to render the repairing it a 
work of time and money. But to hold the Mediterranean 
in force, should our naval strategy or commercial policy 
require us to do so, is a perfectly feasible operation of war. 
The presence of the French in Algiers and Tunis, and the 
disregard of diplomatic assurances with which they have 
converted Biserta into a military port, no doubt introduce 
new fuctors into the strategy of the Mediterranean, but more 
has perhaps been made of them than they deserve. 

The capabilities of the harbour of Biserta have been 
described in terms of glowing enthusiasm; but without 
very extraordinary expense ships can neither be built nor 
equipped there, nor yet, to any great extent, be refitted. 
It is merely a place of gathering or of refuge. Ships can 
issue from it and return to it, and may thus have oppor- 
tunities of harassing the stream of commerce which tends 
to flow along the north coast of Africa; but the duplication 
or reduplication of ports and arsenals does not double or 
redouble the number of ships of war; and given a certain 
number of hostile battle ships, it is not a matter of the first 
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consequence whether they are in one port or in half a dozen. 
Assuredly, in the old war it was never supposed that the 
French derived any special advantage from having some 
ships at Brest, others at Lorient, Rochefort, and Ferrol; 
rather the contrary ; and while they continually endeavoured 
to collect the outlying squadrons at Brest, the endeavour 
of the English, which, on the whole, was successful, was to 
keep them apart. When Nelson was watching the eleven 
ships at Toulon, it is far from clear that matters would have 
been worse for him if four of the eleven had been at Biserta. 
A mistake that seems to be often made is equivalent to sup- 
posing that, though four were at Biserta, there would still 
be eleven at Toulon. Wherever the enemy’s ships are, they 
will have to be watched; but in no warfare, afloat or ashore, 
is it, as a broad principle, advantageous to a belligerent to 
have his grand army broken up into small detachments. 
As to the scourge on commerce and our communications, it 
ought to be no very difficult matter to establish such a 
patrol of the line and such a watch over the lurking places 
of commerce destroyers that the enemy’s power for mischief 
would be reduced to a minimum. 

All this, however, is entirely a question of relative force. 
At present, and still less in the immediate future, we have 
not that superiority which might be required, not only in 
the Mediterranean, but everywhere. We do not agree with 
those who maintain that at all times, in peace or in war, it 
is necessary for us to have in the Mediterranean a fleet 
distinctly superior to that which the French have there, 
either actually in commission, or at Toulon, ready to be 
commissioned at very short notice. To do so would involve 
us in a disproportioned expense; for, as it is cheaper to 
maintain, equip, and repair ships in our own harbours than 
abroad, so a comparison of the cost of maintaining, equipping, 
and refitting battle ships at Toulon and at Malta is enor- 
mously in favour of the French. But what we consider 
absolutely necessary is that, while the fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean is kept up at a fair comparative standard, we should 
have a sufficient reserve to fall back on—a reserve which 
could be depended on as ready to reinforce our fleet in the 
Mediterranean on the first alarm. At the present time we 
have not such a reserve. Counting only the battle ships of 
the first and second class, which may be expected to stand 
the first brunt of the war, the comparison of the English, 
French, and Russian fleets on December 31 last appears in 
the Parliamentary paper to be— 
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which is perilously near a bare equality. But : to 
the respective programmes, as returned in the same Parlia- 
mentary paper, both France and Russia are displaying an 
abnormal activity, a and the numbers has 1898 will be— 
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These are the numbers officially given by the Admiralty, 
the foreign ships being arranged as “far as possible to corre- 
spond with the British classes. Other arrangements will 
give varying results, but the Admiralty list is in essential 
agreement with one previously put forward by Lord Hood 
of Avalon,* the principal difference being that Lord Hood 
did not count two Russian first-class ships, which the 
Admiralty includes as projected. Between third-class battle 
ships, coast-defence ships and armoured cruisers, it is not 
always easy to distinguish ; and while Lord Hood reckons 
three of the French third-class ships as coast defence, others 
have argued that six French coast defence ships of from 
5,000 to 6,000 tons ought rather to be counted as third- 
class battle ships. There can be no doubt that these ships 
would be effective battle ships in an action fought near the 
French coast, and must therefore be taken into account; 
but they cannot be depended on for general service, and 
appear to be rightly placed in the Admiralty list. But this, 
as every other technical list, requires some technical know- 
ledge to read it aright, and it does not follow that an 
opinion formed by capable men with full opportunities of 
studying the question is a barefaced attempt to deceive, 
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even though it does differ from that of irresponsible and 
self-constituted judges. 

Any such differences of opinion, however, refer to ships 
of the lower classes. As to those of the first and second, 
the first line of battle, the Admiralty have represented the 
case in its appalling nakedness: the fact that within four 
years France and Russia will have forty-nine such ships, while 
England, as at present announced, will only have thirty-four, 
is one that cannot be explained away. And in a ques- 
tion of shipbuilding, four years hence is the present time. 
Much has lately been said about the shorter time required 
in this country to turn a battle ship out of hand. It does 
not appear that there is much, if any, difference between the 
rate in this country and in France. In both the requisite 
time seems to vary between three and four years, and thus 
the programme of each now must be accepted as the effective 
list of four years hence. The knowledge that this is so, 
the knowledge that our numbers are far below those of 
France and Russia, and the refusal of the Government to 
take the country into its confidence, gave rise to a very 
general uneasiness, which the speech of Mr. Gladstone on 
December 19, showing a profound ignorance of and indif- 
ference to the subject, naturally increased in a serious de- 
gree; for how was it possible to believe the interests and 
the honour of the country safe in the hands of a Minister 
who, with the figures we have quoted before him, could say 
that ‘the navy was adequate to perform its duties and to 
‘ meet all contingencies in a manner adequate to the wants 
‘ of the country ;’ or who, when pressed on this point, could 
answer, ‘When I spoke of the adequacy of the navy, I 
‘spoke of the navy of the year, and I did not anticipate the 
‘navy of the coming year or the year after.’ The outcry 
which followed this speech has been such as would have 
convinced any Minister less entirely swathed in self-com- 
placency, and apart from the Minister, now no longer in 
office, cannot but have had an important influence on the 
Ministry. 

This revolt of the nation against the negligence of the 
Government is no new thing in our history. Something 
similar may be traced back for upwards of five hundred 
years, as when, in 1372, after the defeat off Rochelle, the 
Commons memorialised the king on the ruin of our nayal } 
power. ‘Twenty years since,’ they said, ‘and always before 
‘that time, the navy of the kingdom was so great and so . 
‘numerous that our Lord was everywhere called “ King of } 
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*“the Sea,” and our country the more dreaded both by sea 
‘and land. And now it is so decreased and weakened that 
‘ there is scarcely sufficient for the defence of the country in 
‘ case of need, so that there is great danger to the kingdom.’ 
Seventy years later, the victories of Henry V. having inter- 
vened, we have the record of another moan which, though 
in different language, is in spirit identical with that of the 
present time. It is given by Capgrave, under date 1441 * :— 


‘What good is it for us to read the examples of the great men of 
former days if we do not imitate them? It is the opinion of many 
that if the sea was kept by our navy much good would be the result. 
Our merchants would have safe-conduct, our fishermen a secure 
approach, our people would have peace and quiet, and our kings great 
glory. As it is, our enemies laugh at us and say, “ Take that ship 
off your money, and stamp a sheep on it instead, as an emblem of your 
cowardice,” t since we, who used to be everywhere victorious, are 
now beaten by everybody. Our forefathers said that the sea was 
England's wall; and when our enemies are on the wall, what, think 
you, they will do to the unprepared inhabitants? This matter has 
been neglected for many years, and thus it happens that now our ships 
are few and our sailors scarce, ignorant and undisciplined. May the 
Lord take away our reproach and kindle a spirit of bravery in our 


people.’ 


The plaint produced little effect, and during the troublous 
times which followed our navy almost disappeared ; other- 
wise Henry of Richmond might have found his landing 
in Wales a more difticult matter than it was. We may 
suppose that he himself, and the able men who advised him, 
understood this, and began, with such speed as was possible, 
to remedy the past neglect, not by founding, but by recon- 
structing the navy and reorganising it. Since then the 
history of the navy is almost the history of England in its 
foreign relations and colonial developement. In it, as was 
most clearly realised by the great Earl of Chatham, was 
the true embodiment of the might of the nation; and it was 
during Chatham’s term of office that our navy achieved a 
greatness till then unequalled. Afterwards, under the 
corrupt Administration of Sandwich, it sank far below the 
needs of the country, to rise again, higher than ever, during 











* ¢ Johannis Capgrave Liber de Il!ustribus Henricis’ (Rolls Series), 
p- 154. 

+ Capgrave’s words are: ‘Tollite navem . . . et imprimite ovem.’ 
Mr. Kingston, the editor, has pointed out that the pun appears only in 
English, and that the reproach is therefore of English manufacture, 
not a jeer of ‘ our enemies,’ 
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the wars of the French Revolution and Empire. The trans- 
cendent brilliance of the great victories of Howe, or Jervis, 
or Nelson, rendered the service more popular; and whereas 
it had previously been very much the fashion to represent 
the sailor of drama or romance as a filthy ruffian who was not 
hanged only because he might be utilised afloat, it became, 
under the pen of Dibdin and Marryat, or the art of T. P. 
Cooke, more customary to portray him as an honest, brave, 
simple-minded man, whose heart was his Poll’s, whose rhino 
was his friend’s, and whose life was his king’s, whilst through 
all dangers and chances a sweet little cherub was specially 
appointed by Providence to watch over him. 

But all along the navy was officially recognised as the 
national service, the service from which no danger to the 
Constitution or to the liberty of the people was to be appre- 
hended; whilst there were many who believed that a stand- 
ing army was a continual peril. Hence arose the curious 
fiction that the navy is a standing force, that the army is 
levied year by year; in accordance with which, Acts for the 
government of the navy, when once passed, remain effective 
till it seems necessary to amend them, the Mutiny Bill dies 
and is re-enacted every year. In reality, the navy was never 
a standing force, properly so called, till after the Russian 
War, when the continuous-service system was introduced ; 
and in consequence of the liability of ropes and masts and 
ships and boilers to decay, wear out, or become obsolete, 
neglect has frequently produced a worse effect on it than 
even the caprice of Parliament on the sister service. The 
army, at any rate, required active interference to hurt it ; 
the navy was in need of active interference to keep it 
going. 

This has been more particularly the case during the last 
forty years, by reason of the continual changes in the con- 
struction of ships of war since the first application of steam 
and armour. During the last century and the first half of 
this a ship of war, once built, remained effective till she was 
on the point of falling to pieces from age and decay; under 
pressure of circumstances, till she actually did fall to pieces.* 





* The foundering of the ‘Royal George’ at Spithead in 1782 
attracted more remark, but was by no means the only instance of a 
line-of-battle ship breaking up and going to the bottom, with or with- 
out her crew. Amongst others may be named the ‘Temple’ and the 
‘Marlborough,’ both in 1762; the ‘ Leviathan’ in 1780; and the 
‘Blenheim,’ with Sir Thomas Troubridge and all her men, in 1807. 
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Since 1850 this has no longer been so. In the Russian 
War it was quickly decided that sailing line-of-battle ships 
were no longer to be relied on as effective, and within a 
couple of years later they ceased to be commissioned for 
active service. But it took both the country and the Ad- 
miralty some time to realise the consequence of this: to 
understand that the English navy was brought down to a 
level with the French, and that the numerical superiority on 
which we had been accustomed to insist had to be created 
de novo. Encouraged, it may be, by the knowledge of this 
fact; guided, too, by the ‘Man of Destiny,’ who is said to 
have believed himself to be—among other things—the 
appointed instrument of Providence to break down the naval 
power of England, the French Government made great 
efforts, while the English Government allowed things to 
drift along in their wonted course. As a result, it was found 
in 1858, at the time of the celebrated episode of the ‘ French 
‘Colonels,’ that the French had actually afloat and ready for 
service exactly the same number of screw line-of-battle ships 
that the English had—twenty-nine; that of the twenty- 
nine English, nine were inferior both in guns and horse- 
power to any of the French; and that, according to the 
programme as it then stood, the relative fighting force of 
the two navies at the end of 1859 would be— 








— Ships Guns | Horsepower 
English . - | 36 3,400 | 19,750 
French . ‘ | 40 | 3,706 | 27,510 





and of the English ships, nine, as has been said, were of 
inferior quality. The public announcement of this, joined 
to the strained relations between the two countries, might 
easily have given rise toa panic, had it not been for the 
prompt and judicious declaration of Sir John Pakington, 
then at the head of the Admiralty. He took the House of 
Commons and the country into his confidence, showed them 
that he understood the danger, and had already taken steps 
for guarding against it. By hurrying on advanced ships 
then building and converting others, mostly three-deckers 
cut down, to 90-gun ships, the English programme was 
modified so as to promise by the end of the year six- 
teen additional ships instead of seven, raising the English 
numbers to forty-five.* So far as the navy was directly 





* Hansard, February 25, 1859. 
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concerned the incident passed with the warning, which was 
presently forgotten; but the nation, more sensitive than the 
Admiralty, rose to arms and enrolled the Volunteers, who 
are with us to this day; and, in another direction, Lord 
Palmerston obtained the sanction of Parliament for a 
gigantic and costly scheme of military defence, which ought 
to have been unnecessary, but for which the supineness of 
the Admiralty seemed to offer an excuse. 

Scarcely, however, had the so-called reconstruction of the 
navy by Sir John Pakington been determined on, than the 
end of ships of the line came in view. The French ‘ Gloire,’ 
followed within a short time by the English ‘ Warrior,’ sug- 
gested that ironclad ships were to be the men of war of the 
future ; and the experience of the Americans in Hampton 
Roads fully proved it. A second reconstruction had to be 
undertaken, France having already in some degree antici- 
pated the movement. At this time, however, there was but 
little uneasiness. In the Duke of Somerset, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, the navy had a chief in whom it 
trusted, and the confidence of the navy reacted on the 
country. The reconstruction was proceeded with, without 
hurry but without delay, although it was always felt that 
the work was in a transitional or tentative stage, and that 
no one could say when or in what direction another change 
might take place. But with First Lords of the Admiralty 
less single-minded than the Duke of Somerset, or with 
Premiers less firm in their foreign policy than Lord Pal- 
merston, this uncertainty might always be, and frequently 
was, put forward as a plausible reason for not bringing the 
navy up to its full strength, and for keeping down the 
estimates. France, on the other hand, holding the one 
object steadily in view, has, so far as her circumstances 
have permitted, steadily advanced. The aim which her 
successive Governments seem to have had before them is to 
approximate the strength of their navy to that of the Eng- 
lish. And the different policy followed in the two countries 
has frequently brought it very near to the same numerical 
standard ; whilst the concurring evidence of our naval 
officers is, that in point of quality, both of ships and men, 
it is still nearer to it than in mere numbers. So from time 
to time the English people suddenly wake up; they begin 
to see unexpected possibilities of danger, and something 
more or less like a scare, or even a panic, follows. That 
during the last twenty years there have been many such 
scares is not creditable either to the country or to the con- 
stitution of the navy. 
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The question naturally arises, Why should we, alone of all 
the European States, be subject to this continually recurring 
disorder? The answer seems to be twofold: the know- 
ledge that we are dependent on the navy, and the want of a 
definite policy in the maintenance of it. When Mr. Cobden 
uttered his historical sentence on the paramount necessity 
of strengthening the navy, he would seem to have been 
prompted by an instinctive appreciation of the difficulties 
underlying the doctrine of Free Trade, of which he had con- 
stituted himself the apostle. It is, however, enough for our 
purpose that he did appreciate them, and understood that 
the economical advantages of the commercial change which 
he was labouring to introduce must be accepted with the 
concomitant burdens and risks; and that whilst from time 
immemorial the nation had trusted to the navy for its 
defence from foreign aggression, and during the past 
one hundred and fifty years had been borne upon it to 
glory, to riches, to greatness, and to empire, it would have 
in the future to trust to it for life and national existence. 
But it almost seems that Mr. Cobden’s successors have failed 
to understand this; have failed to understand the enormous 
increase to the responsibilities thrown on the navy by the 
adoption of Free Trade. They are willing to accept the 
financial and economic advantages of the system; they 
quail before the outlay which is an integral part of it. 
They are ready to talk or to write of the national impor- 
tance of the navy; they act asif they held it a mere matter 
of sentiment, which may be put on one side without injury 
to anyone. 

No doubt the system of party government is largely 
responsible for this. No one will gainsay the benefits which 
we owe to the friction of party; but, like Free Trade, it has 
its disadvantages. It is apt to degenerate into faction; it 
is apt to rate the welfare of the nation after the success of 
the party. The keen scrutiny of an Opposition may often 
enforce rigid economy, but it is apt to lead to grinding 
parsimony; and as the old maxim traces the loss of horse 
and rider to the want of a shoenail, so the loss of empire 
and of liberty may have to be traced to a party Budget. 
For each party, whichever is in power, knows that at the 
next general election the Opposition will placard the king- 
dom with a statement of its financial enormities—that is, 
of its gross expenditure—addressed to a people who care 
not and are not allowed to care for the meaning of it. 
Increased expenditure, too, means increased taxation, means 
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trouble with the Budget, means present unpopularity and 
future danger. Hence the determination of the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
keep down the expenditure at all hazards; hence the 
approval of the Cabinet; hence the agreement of the par- 
liamentary majority. Then comes an alarm. ‘The political 
barometer is unsteady; there is a disturbance in our foreign 
policy; some cloud is passing over our relations with some 
other State—France, it may be, or Russia. The country 
awakes to a sense that in the struggle for reduction or 
retrenchment the navy has been allowed to fall below the 
limits of security. All parties take up the cry; the daily 
press swells it; periodicals and pamphlets add to its volume; 
members of the Government majority denounce their own 
Ministers; and even the Government organs are carried 
beyond their allegiance. An immediate addition is clamoured 
for, and at great cost is granted. Money is voted—perhaps 
recklessly—and expended—it may be, foolishly; and the 
people at large, satisfied with the stir, and not knowing too 
clearly what was wanted or what has been done, but sup- 
posing that, with free expenditure, all must come right, 
resumes its position of apathy, and the straggle of parties 
goes on as before. 

It by no means follows that the occasion for the outcry 
is always justified; and it has happened, on the other hand, 
that a just occasion has been met by a lucky accident, as 
was the case in 1878, when the Admiralty was able to buy 
four ready-made ships, built by contract for foreign Govern- 
ments, which have turned out very well, and are still 
effective in their respective classes. In 1884-5, again, a 
very violent outcry was raised against the Government, 
without any special grounds more than the desire of a 
French journalist to advertise himself, and of an English 
journalist to advertise his paper. We had occasion at the 
time * to expose the hollowness of this agitation by a 
critical examination of the facts. In recent times the navy 
has never been on a more satisfactory footing than it was 
then, when Mr. Gladstone, yielding to the will of the people, 
obtained a vote of credit for eleven millions, half of which 
was applied to strengthening the navy. The action of Lord 
Salisbury’s Government in 1889 is, however, specially 
deserving of mention, as the first distinct attempt to lift 
the control of the navy out of the rut of party struggle. 





* ‘Edinburgh Review,’ April 1885. 
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Not that the matter had not been previously mooted. 
Politicians of all parties have always maintained that the 
navy is not considered a party question. They repeat this 
till they believe it, and justify their assertion by voting 
without a division whatever sums the Government asks for. 
Both parties agree in the pretence that they are ready to 
give with free hands for the maintenance of the fleet. But 
the leading members, at least, of each party know how the 
estimates have been cut down by the Treasury and the 
Cabinet with a view to party advantage, naval efficiency 
being treated as a very secondary matter. In recent times 
the Marquis of Lothian, the head of a family which has 
given many of its members to the naval service, was, we 
believe, the first to urge that this ought not to be—to 
suggest ‘that the naval and military departments should be 
‘taken out of party consideration, and the country be given 
‘to understand that a sufficient sum of money was to be 
‘placed at the disposal of the Admiralty in order to make 
our navy worthy of the country.’* ‘To a certain extent 
this was what the Naval Defence Act of 1889 did. Although 
Lord George Hamilton, in moving the resolution, reasserted 
the principle that ‘the responsibility of initiating increase of 
‘expenditure upon the army and navy must rest upon the 
‘Government alone,’ the whole gist of his proposal was to 
take the control, and with the control the responsibility, 
of a great part of that expenditure out of the hands of 
the Government for the next five years, and that avowedly 
as a safeguard and a security for the permanence of the 
policy he was then bringittg forward. It is well that the 
terms of this resolution should be borne in mind. They 
were :— 

‘It is expedient that a sum not exceeding 21,500,000/. be granted 
for the purpose of building, arming, equipping, and completing for 
sea vessels for her Majesty’s navy; and that it is expedient that a 
sum not exceeding 10,000,000/. be issued out of the Consolidated 
Fund in the seven years ending March 31, 1896; and that a sum not 
exceeding 11,500,000/. be issued out of the moneys to be provided by 
Parliament for the naval service during the financial years ending 
March 31, 1894. + 

Putting on one side the talk about the responsibility of 
Government, which, since the days of impeachment, attainder, 
and Tower Hill are past, has absolutely no meaning, this is 
the enunciation of a measure involving a great constitutional 





* Hansard, July 10, 1884. ¢ Jbid. March 7, 1889. 
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principle—the principle of continuous action, the want of 
which in our foreign relations has repeatedly led us into 
disgraceful embarrassments. The man who finds out the 
means of rendering the adoption of this principle permanent 
will have gone far to earn for himself the name of statesman. 
For the weak points of the resolution we have quoted are its 
ephemeral, or rather, to be quite accurate, its quinquennial 
nature, and its want of elasticity. It is the joint action of 
these two defects that is largely the cause of our present very 
critical position: the first, because the present Government 
on going into office and finding a definite programme laid 
down for it was, not unnaturally, tempted to limit itself to 
that programme, without seeking to follow it up with re- 
newed energy as its five years’ term drew to an end, and 
without giving full weight to the very extraordinary exertions 
which had been made and are being made by France and 
Russia ; the second, because the programme, being strictly 
defined, did not in itself admit of or suggest any change to 
meet and counteract those exertions. What we want now, 
what the country will insist on, is renewed action on the 
lines of the resolution of 1889, but on a larger scale, to meet 
the present more acute crisis. 

Instead of this, after a too long delay, with a reluctance 
and want of frankness which appear to a disadvantage when 
compared with the action of former Boards of Admiralty 
under somewhat similar circumstances, and especially with 
that of Sir John Pakington’s in 1859, the Government has 
announced its intention of proceeding at once with the con- 
struction of five first-class battle ships, and of adding two 
more in the undefined future; careless, it would seem, of 
the fact that the French programme contains five ships of 
the first class, not included in our parliamentary return, but 
ordered to be completed within eight years of the present 
time. Hence, according to the declared intentions of our 
own Admiralty and that of France, the number of first-class 
ships in 1901 will be: England, 29; France, 23. Russia is 
already accredited with 10, which—even if she does not 
increase the number—will give the possible alliance of the 
two Powers 33 first-class ships, against the English 29; and 
of first and second class together 54, against the English 
41—a result which is obviously not consistent with the often 
repeated declaration that the fighting power of the English 
navy must and shall be equal to that of any other two, or 
~~ with the argument of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that 
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‘the great fear and danger of this country are that we should find 
ourselves in a position in which, from a want of sense of security and 
strength, we should involve ourselves in the complications of Europe 
and the great military Powers. If this country felt that it was not in- 
dependent, that it was not strong, that it could not stand alone, it 
might be forced into European combinations or complications from 
which it would be most desirable to stand aside.’ * 

What the statistics before us demand, what the country 
ought to insist on, is the immediate announcement of a pro- 
gramme such as will insure our having a force sufficient to 
maintain not only our supremacy but our peace. As it now 
stands, and without any announcement from Russia, we are 
in a numerical inferiority of four first-class ships and of seven 
second-class ships to a possible combination of foreign 
navies. This may be considered as calling for immediate 
preparations to build four first-class ships, in addition to 
those already provided for. But in saying this, we do not 
mean ships of 15,000 tons displacement, such as are now 
being laid down, nor even of 14,000, like the ‘ Royal Sovereign ” 
and her sisters, which, to an alleged maximum of force, add 
a perfectly certain maximum of cost, and of immobility, in 
respect of being in two places at the same time. We hold, 
indeed, now, even more strongly than we did nine years ago, 
that the exceeding a displacement of 10,000 tons offers few, 
if any, advantages to compensate for the many disadvan- 
tages which accumulate round ships of greater weight, the 
strategical and tactical inferiority arising from lack of num- 
ber, the want of dock and even harbour accommodation, the 
inability to pass through the Suez Canal, and the increased 
risk of men and money ina single bottom. Without refer- 
ring to details or types, we have no hesitation in saying that 
a ship of the size of the ‘ Barfleur,’ or even 1,000 tons smaller, 
which can be built for about 600,000/., is better worth the 
money than such a ship as the ‘ Royal Sovereign,’ which cost 
nearly 900,000/. We believe that as a tactical engine of war 
a squadron of twelve ‘ Barfleurs ’ would be superior to a squad- 
ron of eight ‘ Royal Sovereigns ;’t we are sure that it would 
be superior as a strategical engine by its superior adaptability 
to general service, in blockade, in holding the command of 
the sea, in lying in a roadstead, in mooring in a harbour. 
It might, indeed, be asked, to what end are these monster 


* ¢ Times,’ March 21. 

T Here and elsewhere the names are used merely with reference to 
their size and cost. We are not now concerned with the structural 
details. 
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vessels constructed? We only know that it is not to match 
similar vessels in the fleet of a possible enemy, for no other 
nation has built or proposes to build ships at all comparable 
with them in point of size. The largest French battle ship, 
the ‘Bouvet,’ now building, is of 12,000 tons; but their 
three latest ships now proposed are 10,800. Nor is the 
great size—as has been repeatedly asserted—a necessity of 
speed, armour, or armament. The speed of these newest 
French ships is given as 18 knots; that of our own ‘ Barfleur’ 
or ‘ Centurion,’ of 10,500 tons, is given as 18°5; that of the 
* Royal Sovereign,’ or the still larger ‘ Magnificent,’ is only 
17°5. The armour of the French ships averages about the 
same as that of our largest, and some of them carry even 
heavier guns, though the tendency in the French navy is 
towards guns of less crushing weight. We wish we could 
say that it is so also in the English navy; but though it is 
rare to meet a naval officer who does not inveigh against 
the monster guns, and maintain that for all practical pur- 
poses the 29, or even the 22-ton gun is big enough, whilst 
for general armament the 6-inch quick-firing gun is the 
most desirable, the Admiralty continue to favour the 67-ton 
gun and the enormous weight of carriage and turret that 
belongs to it. The time will certainly come when the prin- 
cipal armament of a capital ship will consist of guns of very 
moderate size, possibly 6-inch guns, with, perhaps, one some- 
what larger at the bow and another at the stern. 

The one point which can be claimed as telling in favour 
of the exaggerated displacement now given to our first-class 
ships is the increased coal endurance. In reference to this, 
Mr. White, the very able Director of Naval Construction, 
said at the recent meeting of the Institution of Naval 
Architects :— 


‘As compared with first-class battle ships recently built, or now 
building, for foreign navies, our ships of the “ Royal Sovereign ” class 
are of large displacement-tonnage, and somewhat greater draught. As 
these foreign ships are intended to have about the same speed, while 
in armour and armament they are designed to meet our ships on fairly 
equal terms, it has been assumed in some discussions of the subject 
that our ships are unnecessarily large for their intended service. . 

In the Royal Navy the established policy is to give to our ships 
greater sea-keeping power, more coal, more ammunition, more stores, 
Hence with equal skill in design, equal weights of armour, equal 
numbers and weights of guns, and equal speed, our ships must be of 
greater displacements. . . . Without going into particulars, I can 
state broadly that the total load in our ships reckoned in the displace- 
ment, and carried at the maximum speeds, exceeds that of foreign ships 
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of 12,000 tons displacement by about 1,600 tons. This excess is 
almost entirely made up on the items of coal, ammunition, stores, and 
equipment.’ 

It is thus argued that, as the function of an English fleet 
in time of war is to operate near the enemy’s coast line, it 
is necessary that its constituent ships should be entirely 
self-supporting, and must therefore be larger than those of our 
possible enemies which have not to carry this great supply. 
Such an idea meets with no support from past experience. 
The ships which, in the old wars, kept up a long and weary 
blockade on the French or Spanish ports, were, rate for 
rate, certainly not so large as those of the enemy. But we 
are told, with an apparent reference to history, that these old 
ships ‘ were in great degree self-contained. Nelson’s ships 
‘ were invariably provisioned and equipped for months, nay, 
‘ years of cruising.’* Nelson’s own letters, and his constant 
anxiety about his supplies of beef and vegetables, rope and 
canvas, do not bear out such a statement. It was not by 
enlarging the capacity of the ships, but by a judicious 
arrangement of storeships, victuallers and reliefs, the details 
of which may be studied in the lives and correspondence of 
Hawke, Jervis, Nelson, Collingwood, or Pellew, that the 
painful watches on our enemies’ ports were rendered possible. 
And so it will be in the future. For continuous, uninter- 
rupted watches of eighteen months or two years, such as our 
forefathers were familiar with, it will matter little whether a 
ship can rely on her own unaided supplies for one month 
or for three ; but it will matter very much whether the fleet 
consist of eight ships or twelve, of sixteen or twenty-four. 

In this we have been speaking solely of battle ships of 
the first class. The parliamentary return shows that of 
those rated as of the second class not one has been built as 
such. They were all, in their day, first-class ships, and have 
been relegated to the second class on account of their want 
of speed, or as old and obsolescent. Ten years ago, some of 
them—as the ‘ Inflexible,’ ‘ Alexandra,’ or ‘ Dreadnought ’— 
were among the finest ships in the navy, and there is no 
doubt that they would still be capable of efficient service. 
But we are strongly of opinion that ships designed for the 
second class would have their proper place in our fleets. 
Since the issue of the return some newspapers have com- 
forted themselves with the fact that we are building no 
second-class ships. We may be wanting in many respects, 





* Sir George Baden-Powell in the ‘ Times,’ March 20. 
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they seem to say, but at any rate there is nothing second 
class about us: everything is of the best. Mr. White, too, 
lecturing at the Royal Institution on March 9, is reported 
to have said: ‘It would be a new departure in British 
‘naval policy deliberately to accept individual inferiority 
‘in our ships to foreign ships for the purpose of secur- 
‘ing greater numbers.’ This is correct only in reference 
to the peaceful rivalry of the maritime powers during 
the last forty years ; but in reference to the ‘ art of war by 
‘ sea,’ it is neither historical nor tactical. It was proved over 
and over again that number is a great element of success in 
battle; ‘numbers only can annihilate,’ as Nelson wrote 
during the last weeks of his life; and as an historical fact, 
the bulk of the fleets which won our great victories were 
ships of the third rate. At the Nile they were all of the 
third rate, except one, which was of the fourth. At Copen- 
hagen the larger ships were of set purpose excluded, and the 
battle was fought with the smallest of the third rates and 
some fourth rates. If,in accordance with the idea that seems 
now to prevail, Sir Hyde Parker had had under his command 
none but three-deckers, the battle would not have been 
fought at all. At Trafalgar, of the twenty-seven ships 
present, three only were of the first rate, and four of the 
second; the remaining twenty were all third rates. There 
is absolutely no support in history to the fancy now abroad 
in England that a fleet should consist entirely, or even 
mainly, of ships of the first class. 

The French ships rated by our Admiralty as second class 
are, for the most part, like our own, obsolescent, though four 
of them are modern and heavily armoured coast-defence 
ships of about 7,500 tons. But, with clearer views than 
our own, the French are now building four ships of 6,500 
tons displacement and a speed of 17 knots, with heavy 
armour and 45-ton guns. Our own ‘ Conqueror’ and ‘ Hero,’ 
of nearly the same size, are put in the third class as com- 
parative failures. If the French constructors can build 
ships of this displacement and speed to carry 18-inch 
armour, presumably ours can; with the adoption of Har- 
veyed plates, it is very probable that something is to be 
saved in the thickness and weight of the armour; and if 
two 45-ton guns are too much for them, the substitution of 
guns of 22 tons will cause little regret. 

But if the’ size of our latest battle ships is exaggerated, 
what is to be said of that of the cruisers? Ships of 
from 7,000 to 9,000 tons we already have, and now ships of 
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more than 14,000 are ordered. It is, as the ships, monstrous. 
It is of course said that they are our answer to the Russian 
‘Rurik’ and her sisters, though these are from 2,000 to 
3,000 tons smaller; but it is difficult to understand the 
necessity of our following a Russian blunder with a bigger 
one. While waiting for our improved ‘ Heroes,’ which we 
badly want, our best answer to a ‘ Rurik’ or a ‘ Rossia’ is a 
‘Barfleur.’ It is our battle ships that must keep the sea in 
force, and not nondescript monstrosities such as the ‘ Power- 
‘ful’ or ‘Terrible.’ In building such, our idea of a cruiser 
appears to be something quite unknown to history. And 
yet we are told that cruisers are the modern analogues of the 
frigates of the old war. Now the duties of frigates were 
clearly defined. They were to accompany a fleet and act as its 
eyes. They were to cruise against the enemy’s commerce, 
destroy his privateers and small craft, and engage his frigates 
when they met them; but, so far as possible, the destruction 
of large frigates was the work of cruising ships of the line. 
In the beginning of the century our largest frigates, designed 
by the experience of a long war, were about 950 tons; our 
74-gun ships, about 1,750. If we consider an improved 
‘Hero’ of 6,500 tons as the equivalent of the old 74, the 
same ratio for the largest cruisers would be 3,500 tons; so 
that we might be justitied in accepting 4,000 tons as a limit 
which they should not be allowed to exceed. 

Considerations of this kind ought to be kept steadily in 
view ; otherwise there is a continual tendency to increase 
the size and the cost, to encroach on the duties of a superior 
class of ship, and to leave the duties of the lower class to 
be similarly encroached on from below. We do not want 
cruisers to do the duty of battle ships, but we do wanta cloud 
of vessels of reasonable size which can and will co-operate 
with the battle ships in sweeping the enemy from the sea. 
We want no more such ships as the ‘ Powerful’ or ‘ Terrible,’ 
‘Blake’ or ‘ Blenheim,’ ‘ Hawke’ or ‘ Edgar,’ or even the 
newly laid down ‘ Eclipse’ or ‘Minerva;’ but we do want, 
in large numbers, such ships as the ‘ Sappho’ or ‘ Sybille,’ 
‘Philomel’ or ‘ Phoebe,’ ‘ Blanche’ or ‘ Barrosa,’ ‘ Harrier’ 
or ‘ Hazard.’ The estimates promise six second-class cruisers 
of the ‘ Eclipse’ type, that is, of 5,600 tons displacement ; 
powerful ships, beyond question, with a very effective arma- 
ment and great speed; but surely a grim emphasis on the 
tendency, to which we have just referred, for the lower class 
to encroach on the duties of a higher. To call vessels of 
5,600 tons, costing a quarter of a million, second-class 
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cruisers, appears a strange misuse of language. On the 
other hand, the 42 torpedo destroyers, ordered to be finished 
within the current year, cannot but prove a valuable and 
important addition to our defensive forces. It is not, how- 
ever, by such that the strength of our navy is to be measured ; 
the effective strength, in the first instance, lies in our battle 
ships; and in this direction the extraordinary activity in 
foreign arsenals calls on us for extraordinary exertions. 

The additions to our fleet ought to be regulated by the 
twofold consideration of the strength to which it may pos- 
sibly be opposed and of the work which it may be called 
on to perform. The relative magnitude of our commerce 
is a fair measure of this last; that of the former may be 
inferred from the 37,000,000/. which the French Govern- 
ment is pledged to spend on naval construction in the ten 
years ending 1902. This stupendous programme, in ad- 
dition to the capital ships which appear in our parlia- 
mentary return, provides for five more, three to be laid 
down in 1895, and two in 1896. The whole scheme, which 
fixes the construction up to 1902, includes altogether eighty- 
two units, at an estimated cost ot 919,000,000 francs, which 
it is expressly stated does not represent the whole expense 
of construction for the ten years.* In Russia the increase of 
naval construction is understood to be equally great, equally 
abnormal, but no such extended scheme has been made 
public. That it will correspond with that of France may be 
assumed, and if the estimates, swollen as they are, may be 
taken as a measure of the proportion, the sum allotted for 
shipbuilding in the ten years ending 1902 will reach to 
about 19,000,000/. In face of this 56,000,000/., to which 
we may possibly be opposed, the voting 15,000,000/. in 
driblets during the next five years, has somewhat the appear- 
ance of smoking in a powder magazine. 

We are bound to accept in its literal truth the statement 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty that the ‘ programme has 
‘been settled after a careful review, not only of the present 
‘ relative strength of our navy as compared with that of other 
‘ powers, but also of the number and class of ships of war 
‘ which are now being built abroad ;’ but it is impossible to 
avoid the suspicion that, after that careful review was made, 
the needs of the budget and the authority of the Treasury 
have had more to do with the framing of the programme 
than is quite consistent with the spirit of the statement. 





* «Journal Officiel, April 24, 1895. 
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But however that may be, the programme as announced 
does not recognise the fact that civilisation has other 
methods of weighing the rivalries of nations, as well as the 
primitive one of open war; that gold and tariffs may take 
the place of steel and lead. Captain Mahan has recently 
traced, in brilliant pages, the extraordinary commercial 
struggle between this country and France in the time of the 
First Empire. That was a concomitant of war and bloodshed 
and bitter hatred. At present, without breach or quarrel, 
we are challenged to what may be described as a financial 
struggle for the supremacy of the sea. Nor can we avoid it, 
or shrink from it without sustaining a defeat which would 
certainly involve us in far more serious losses and a much 
larger expenditure. At present, the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean pivots on our naval supremacy. If that is 
shaken, the equilibrium of the whole is disturbed, and the 
results on the relations of the Mediterranean States and of 
the civilised world will necessarily be far reaching. 

And to ourselves, independent of other losses, it is very 
certain that the mere money cost of one month’s war, or 
immediate preparation for war, would exceed the utmost 
that could be required to avert the possibility of it. The 
strength of our navy is the guarantee of peace to ourselves, 
and, in a very great degree, of peace also to Europe. It is 
thus that we consider the programme, now enunciated, 
altogether insufficient. With the expenditure as fore- 
shadowed therein, even the promised battle ships cannot be 
ready before 1899 or 1900, by which time the period of the 
French programme will be drawing toa close. We are, in 
fact, preparing to oppose an expenditure of 15,000,000/. or 
18,000,000. to one of certainly 37,000,000/., more probably of 
50,000,000. ; an idea consistent neither with arithmetic, nor 
finance, nor the art of war. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer naturally shrinks from laying the necessary 
expenditure on the budget. He is not called on to do so. 
The maintenance of the Empire, under exceptional circum- 
stances, is a matter for all time; it concerns our posterity 
as much as it does ourselves, and posterity may be properly 
called on to pay its share of the cost. But what that cost 
would be, cannot be determined. It has been seen before 
now, and might possibly be seen again, that in presence of 
the firm attitude and honest declaration of England, foreign 
powers have given way ; and it may well be that the sanction 
of Parliament to an expenditure of even 50,000,000. might 
lead to a cessation of the rivalry and the reduction of the 
outlay to very modest dimensions. 
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But it is not only in the matter of construction that 
the Admiralty programme appears to us insufficient. It 
is not only in ships that the navy has been permitted to 
run down in a very dangerous manner. It is perilously 
short of officers; it is perilously short of men. Everyone 
at all behind the scenes knows something of the difficulty 
which the Admiralty has each year in mobilising the fleet 
for the mancuvres. There are neither lieutenants nor 
seamen, engineers nor stokers, in sufficient numbers, and 
the few available are moved about in a manner that recalls 
the march past of an army of a dozen men in a comic opera. 
In time of war such a dramatic policy would signally fail. 
Ships must have full complements, and there must be re- 
serves to meet the necessary losses. When the new ships 
are built the deficiency will be still greater. The number 
of lieutenants provided for by Order in Council is 1,000; at 
the present time there are only 860 on the list, all of whom— 
eleven only excepted—are now actually serving. This is a 
very serious matter, to which no satisfactory remedy can be 
immediately applied. It is, in some respects, worse than 
the want of ships. Even the largest battle ships can be 
built and equipped in from three to four years; under our 
present system it takes at least six to make a lieutenant. 
In the old wars there were hundreds of master’s mates or 
passed midshipmen to fall back on. Now there are only 
271 sub-lieutenants, and the majority of these have not 
passed their examinations. Even if they were all promoted, 
the numbers would still be insufficient for the requirements 
of the navy on a war footing; and yet nothing can more 
strongly emphasise the condemnation of the existing system 
than this fact, that it might be necessary to trust the con- 
duct of our ships to inexperienced lads, and that, not from 
the stress of war, but from the injudicious policy pursued by 
successive Boards of Admiralty during the last twenty or 
five-and-twenty years. 

Every other resource is attended with inconvenience 
and difficulty. Warrant officers might be appointed to do 
duty as lieutenants, and in some cases might be promoted to 
substantive rank; but the number of men in any way quali- 
tied is not large, and the social differences would be almost 
certain to give rise to unpleasantness. Some few officers 
might be introduced from the reserve, but at the risk of 
disorganising our maritime commerce, or denuding those 
merchant ships which were taken up by the Admiralty ; and 
some might be called out from among those who have been 
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retired while still in the prime of life, in order to ‘ clear the 
‘lists.’ But the greater number of these, having been 
separated from the service for some years, and having con- 
tracted other engagements and other interests on shore, 
could scarcely be efficient afloat; and the honorary rank 
which so many of them have received would assuredly be a 
source of much embarrassment. As commanders, they are 
not wanted; as lieutenants, they might decline to serve, or 
insist on their rank as giving them seniority over men of 
longer standing and much greater experience. Altogether, 
the question is one of extreme difficulty, and one to the solu- 
tion of which it is to be hoped the Admiralty will apply 
itself in very sober earnest. 

The want of engineers and stokers, notwithstanding all 
that has been said about it, is comparatively of little import- 
ance. It ought not, indeed, to exist, and may at any time be 
both troublesome and costly. Still, there are plenty of such 
men in the country who in a few days would be quite equal to 
their work under the novel circumstances and amid the 
novel surroundings. The worst that could happen—which 
very certainly would happen—is that they would have to be 
highly, even extravagantly, paid—a factor of financial dis- 
turbance which it would be more prudent to guard against 
in time. But of all our shortcomings, that in respect of 
seamen is the most serious. It is well to look the danger 
in the face. Formerly, under the Navigation Laws, it was 
compulsory on every English merchant ship to carry a pre- 
scribed number of apprentices, in proportion to her tonnage. 
This Act was repealed in 1849, and since then the number 
of English seamen has continually decreased. Our large 
steamers require more stokers and stewards than sailors, and 
of the seamen employed in the mercantile marine a large 
and growing proportion are foreigners. It is not only that 
they will serve for lower wages: they know their business 
better, and are better men, sober and civil. The common 
seaman, too often, does not know his business, having never 
learned it; he is, too often, an outcast from the shore, dirty, 
drunken, diseased, and of a discontented and mutinous spirit. 
No longer able te trust to the merchant service for a supply 
of seamen, the Royal Navy trains its own. It enters them 
as boys, teaches them their work, and passes them into active 
service. Such men are in every way admirable: clean, well 
fed, stout, healthy, well educated, well instructed, and well 
disciplined, no finer corps has ever existed ; ’tis a pity there 
are so few of them. Their number is regulated by the re- 
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quirements of the navy on a peace footing, and cannot be 
suddenly increased. It is now 44,000; in the last naval 
war the number of seamen employed in the navy reached 
140,000. Then the system of entering men was elastic to 
any extent; now it has no elasticity atall. There are, indeed, 
23,000 men in the Royal Navy Reserve, but it cannot be 
supposed that more than a small part of these would be 
available when wanted. Even if present in England, the 
greater number of them are very imperfectly trained, and 
would be quite new to the life and exercises of a man-of- 
war. Other merchant seamen, if there were any to be had, 
would be still more ignorant, and a newly entered hand 
would be, for a while, of little more use than a raw lands- 
man. There is practically no reserve of trained men. We 
have our 44,000, and beyond them the Coastguard, but 
nothing more on which dependence can be placed. We do 
not want more men under the pennant in time of peace, 
but we do want a large and efficient reserve. 

In France, where every seaman is obliged by law to serve 
for a commission on board a national ship, the number 
employed at any one time is about 25,000; but there is an 
effective reserve of 115,000 trained and disciplined men. 
Of course, on the outbreak of war many of these would 
be abroad, but what with fishermen and coasters there would 
still be a large number available. It has often been wished 
that a similar law was binding in this country; that every 
man who makes his living on or in direct connexion with 
the water should be obliged to serve for a term of two or 
three years in a ship of war. This would, no doubt, be a 
ready way of solving the difficulty ; but the feeling of the 
country seems to condemn it, as savouring of conscription, 
and no such measure would be practicable in time of peace. 
During the past few months Sir Geoffrey Hornby, comment- 
ing on the existing state of things, which in time of war 
might be almost fatal, has suggested a remedy which would 
very probably prove effective. As the merchant service will 
not or cannot train seamen either for itself or for the navy, 
let us, he says, reverse the old process; let the navy train 
men, not only for itself, but for the merchant service also. 
He proposes that the navy should enter boys in excess of 
the wants of the service; should train them as seamen and 
in the discipline of a man of war; should keep them for 
seven years, and at the age of twenty-three or thereabouts 
pass them into the reserve, with a retaining fee to serve 
again when wanted. He is told by the chairmen of some of 
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our largest steam-packet companies that such seamen would 
command good employment and high wages in any respect- 
able service, and it is clear that a constant influx of them 
would necessarily tend to raise the character and standing 
of merchant sailors. 

The proposal seems one that might be tried at very small 
cost, and gradually adopted if proved to be satisfactory. 
One effect it might perhaps have: it would probably tend to 
reduce the average age of our men. By constantly passing 
drafts into the reserve the relative number of very young 
men under the pennant would be necessarily increased. 
This does not seem altogether objectionable. Young fellows 
of from nineteen to twenty-three, when well housed, well 
clothed, well fed, well cared for, are quite equal to a day’s 
hard work or, when need is, to a day’s hard fighting, and 
will be all the better for it. But if not in this way, then in 
some other, which it is for the Admiralty to devise, an effort 
ought to be made to remedy this existing dearth of English 
seamen. There is a pestilent idea abroad at the present 
time that the ship is everything, the man nothing; a desire 
to rely on steam and machinery ; to think more of tonnage and 
horse-power, and thickness of armour and calibre of guns— 
all excellent things in moderation—than of the soul which 
gives life to the mass. It was not thus when the ‘ Mon- 
‘mouth’ captured the ‘ Foudroyant,’ or when the ‘San- 
‘tisima Trinidad’ hauled down her flag to the little 
* Africa.’ 
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Art. VIII.—Social Evolution. By Brensamin Kipp. 8vo. 
London: 1894, 


HIS is a striking, in the sense at least of being a very 
surprising, book. It is full of surprises. Not one of 

its leading ideas is a new idea, but the combinations 
into which old ideas are cast are novel and peculiar. It 
takes thoughts equally from the most opposite and antago- 
nistic schools, and uses them to support conclusions which 
are repugnant to each and to them all. In its phraseology 
it is not only Darwinian, but ultra-Darwinian. It bows 
down before the formula of ‘ natural selection’ as to a fetish. 
Yet it also specially insists upon the agency of what is called 
‘ the supernatural ’—the very conception which natural selec- 
tion was invented to deny or, at least, to supersede. It dwells 
emphatically on the familiar idea that human society is an 
organism. Yet another of its most favourite doctrines is 
that, unlike every other organism in the world, the interest 
of all its individual parts is in constant and permanent 
antagonism to the interests of the whole. It asserts, and 
reiterates the assertion over and over again, that the free- 
dom of the individual is the mainspring of all progress. 
Yet it is constantly asserting in the next breath that the 
reason and intellect of the individual are always at hopeless 
variance with the collective welfare. In describing the 
facts and aspects of society, whether past or present, it 
adopts, without qualification or protest, the most misleading 
and exaggerated language of the extremest socialism. Yet 
it denounces all the remedies to which that socialism looks, 
and condemns them as not only useless, but as tending only 
to accelerated decay and to inevitable death. It asserts in 
one page the doctrine of the native equality of all men, as 
peculiar to the ethical system upon which our civilisation is 
founded, whilst in the next page it represents the whole 
population of tropical countries as so inherently inferior to 
the population of the temperate regions that these last 
must permanently rule and govern all the others from their 
own shores. It looks upon the most extreme and almost 
savage competition between individuals in the race of life as 
the one only cause and source of all improvement in human 
society, yet it pronounces not less strongly on the supreme 
value of that ethical agency which is now technically called 
‘ Altruism,’ this being the new and very affected name for the 
old familiar things which we used to call charity, benevolence, 
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and love. The whole language and phraseology of the book 
is moulded on that of Darwinian biology asa purely physical 
science, and on the assumption that this phraseology is as 
competent to account for the developement of the mind of man 
and of human society as it is assumed by the author to be com- 
petent to account for the developement of the physical frame 
of the lower animals. Yet it emphatically condemns Mr. 
Herbert Spencer and others for not seeing that the law of 
developement which has prevailed amongst them is totally 
different from the laws of developement which have prevailed 
in the developement of men. In short, it speaks habitually 
in the tones and in the voice of the non-religious schools of 
modern thought. Yet it rebukes them for their blindness 
to the supreme power of religious faith, and—though hold- 
ing absolutely aloof from every kind of special dogma or of 
special churches—it indicates the author’s meaning when 
he speaks of religion by specifying Christianity as the one 
historical source of the saving salt of humanity, and the 
personal life and teaching of Christ Himself as the one great 
fountain of all the transforming blessings it has conferred.* 

It is, perhaps, just conceivable that a sound theory of 
political philosophy might be thus built up eclectically by 
some single mind of preternatural sagacity and grasp. Such 
a mind might eliminate with perfect discrimination all the 
erroneous elements in different schools of thought. It 
might keep every scrap of truth that each one of them con- 
tained ; and it might reconstruct the bits into one system, with 
an exact appreciation of their relative value and importance. 
No doubt it is to work done in this direction that we must 
look for all advances in knowledge. But it is essentially 
the kind of work which requires time and the slow co- 
operation of many minds. Its pace cannot be forced. To 
adopt without careful analysis the hasty and partial generali- 
sations of different schools of thought, and to patch them 
together in one forced and unnatural combination, is not 
likely to be a very successful method. And yet a philosophy 
constructed on this plan may—and, indeed, must—present 
at first sight many points of attraction to many minds. 
Some men belonging to the different schools so dealt with are 
sure to be conciliated by the full adoption of their favourite 
words and phrases. Others will see the irrevocable recogni- 
tion and confirmation of particular truths to which they 
justly attach the highest importance. Others again will see 





* Pp, 297-8. 
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incidental admissions which are to them invaluable. And 
all these groups may be at first so pleased as to be little 
inclined to ‘look a gift horse in the mouth,’ or to care for 
flaws even if they see them. 

This is exactly, as it seems to us, what has happened to 
Mr. Kidd’s book. It has been received with a chorus of 
approbation. Not, indeed, as yet by any skilled exponent of 
any of the different philosophies he handles, but by many 
of the average critics of the day who have, at least, a super 
ficial acquaintance with them. Nor is this surprising. The 
book has some solid merits. If we except the occasional use of 
a few new words of monstrous birth, it is well and vigorously 
written. Its author is evidently equipped with a wide 
range of knowledge. Its tone is dispassionate, and its very 
plan lends itself to produce a general impression of an 
almost judicial impartiality. Above all it enforces, as it 
could not possibly fail to do, many individual truths and 
many trains of reasoning, which are put in new and striking 
lights. Nevertheless, we do not expect the chorus of praise 
to remain long unbroken. One set of men will soon come to 
see that the language which they like is used in senses which 
it does not mean to them, and applied to support conclusions 
which they repudiate and condemn. Another set of men will 
find out that some of the great truths, for the recognition of 
which they value it, are not really held at all, or are at least 
placed upon an unsound and precarious foundation. Others, 
again, will come to entertain a more serious misgiving— 
namely this—that the central ideas of the book are fundamen- 
tally antagonistic to allthat they value most in the philosophy 
of human life, and that some of the most essential elements 
in a true understanding of humanity are forgotten and 
omitted altogether. 

It is obvious that such a book must present many diffi- 
culties to a reviewer who wishes to be accurate and fair. 
Looking, not merely to one passage, but to many passages, 
we may easily attribute to the author opinions which may 
seem to be inconsistent with some other passages of which 
no notice is taken. We may give exaggerated prominence 
to arguments which the author meant to be subordinate. 
We may see clearly and truly assumptions made by implication 
which the author did not intend. We may even fail to give 
any true impression of the general result from unduly 
dwelling on inconsistencies in detail. We can only endeavour 
to avoid these pitfalls as best we can. 

One broad characteristic of the book is its loud and 
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repeated claim to speak in the name of science. The second 
characteristic is that by science it means chiefly and al- 
most exclusively the science of biology. The third is that 
by the science of biology it means, primarily, that science as 
represented by the Darwinian school. The fourth is that 
by the Darwinian theory it means that theory as supple- 
mented or ‘ developed’ by Professor Weissmann. The fifth 
is that by this developed Darwinianism the whole philosophy 
of man and of human society may be explained, provided, 
however—-and provided only it be remembered—that man 
alone is a religious animal, and that this feature in his 
character must be taken into account as a main factor in 
that process of evolution to which Darwin gave the name of 
‘natural selection.” These appear to us to be the main 
conceptions which run through the whole treatise. So far 
as its language is concerned it is saturated with what we 
may call ‘ Darwinese.’ The phrase ‘natural selection’ is 
perpetually recurring. There is no attempt to define its 
meaning. The author seems quite unconscious of the fact 
that its words may be applied with equal accuracy to express 
half a dozen different things in nature which are wholly dis- 
tinct from each other in kind. It may mean a separation 
effected between things by purely mechanical forces. It 
may mean that very different kind of separation which is 
effected by chemical affinity. It may mean—what is still 
more widely different—that other kind of separation and 
recombination which is effected by the agency which we 
know as life. It may mean, equally well, that still higher 
kind of separation which is effected, among things, by the 
agency of reason, by the conscious choice of the intellect, 
and the will. If we throw a shovelful of sand and gravel into 
a glass tank of water, and then watch the results, we shall 
see a perfect specimen of that lowest kind of natural 
selection which is due to the mere unguided action of the 
mechanical forces. The water will ‘ select’ with the greatest 
precision the particles consigned to it, and will arrange 
them in a definite order at the bottom. Is this the sense 
in which Mr. Kidd speaks of the phenomena of human 
society as being determined by natural selection? If, again, 
under known conditions, we put twoor three chemical elements 
together which have certain affinities with each other, some 
new and valuable substance will be formed. Is this kind 
of natural selection—producing, say, illuminating gas—the 
same kind of agency as that to which he ascribes the 
growth of nations and the developements of law? Again, if 
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we put into our stomachs certain kinds of food, they will 
be transformed by the digestive chemistry of vital action into 
the substance of our own flesh and blood. Once more, if 
a variety of arguments are presented to our intellects, some 
bad and some good, our reason will at least endeavour, and 
with more or less success, to select the better and reject the 
worse. All these are cases of natural phenomena which may 
with equal accuracy be covered under the general conception 
of natural selection. Clearly a phrase capable of such a 
range of widely diverse meanings can be of no value in 
philosophy unless the sense in which it is used be carefully 
and accurately defined. It must be confessed, indeed, that, 
although Mr. Kidd gives us no formal definition at all, the 
sense in which he understands the words is plain enough 
from the contexts in which they stand throughout his book. 
He understands natural selection in that only logical sense 
in which it means essentially natural rejection—that is to 
say, the separation of the strong for preservation, only as a 
necessary and purely mechanical consequence of the cease- 
less killing of all the weak. The only active agency is that 
which destroys. There is no constructive agency whatever 
in the conception, and no constructive effect, except that 
which follows as an indirect consequence of continual de- 
struction. Natural selection means with Mr. Kidd, simply 
and nakedly, the ruthless elimination by slaughter, and 
disease, and starvation, of all weaker organisms in such a 
way that the stronger can alone survive. In his lan- 
guage expressing this idea, and in the supreme power 
which he assigns to it, he out-Darwins Darwin. Both in 
describing what it is, and in depicting what it does, he is 
uncompromising and extreme. It is ‘a fierce and endless 
‘struggle for the means of existence.’* It is ‘ ceaseless 
‘stress and competition.’f It is ‘incessant rivalry.’ It is 
‘endless conflict.’{ It is a ‘rule of brute force pure and 
‘simple.’§ And all this is represented as the result of 
natural laws as rigid and mechanical as the law of gravita- 
tion. Nothing can evade it. We may beat our swords into 
ploughshares, but in our hands ‘ the implements of industry 
‘ prove even more effective and deadly weapons than the 
‘ swords.’ || These are but a few specimens of the phrases 
which are thickly strewn over the pages of Mr. Kidd’s book 
wherever he has occasion to indicate what he means by 
natural selection. 
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Nor is his language less pronounced when, passing from 
what he conceives natural selection in itself to be, he gives 
us his conceptions as to what it does. It does everything 
that constitutes progress in the world. Everything of that 
kind in nature absolutely depends upon it. If it could possibly 
be suspended, even for a time, retrogression, decline, decay 
would immediately begin. A single passage sums up the 
import of innumerable others: 





‘With whatever feelings we regard the conflict it is, however, 
necessary to remember that it is the first condition of progress. It 
leads continually onwards and upwards. From this stress of nature 
has followed the highest result we are capable of conceiving—namely, 
continual advance towards higher and more perfect forms of life. 
Out of it has arisen every attitude of form, colour, instinct, strength, 
courage, nobility, and beauty in the teeming and wonderful world of 
life around us. To it we owe all that is best and most perfect in life 
at the present day, as well as all its highest promise for the future. 
The law of life has been always the same from the beginning—cease- 
less and inevitable struggle and competition, ceaseless and inevitable 
selection and rejection, ceaseless and inevitable progress.’ (Pp. 38-9.) 


There is no mistaking the breadth and sweep of language 
such as this. ‘ Natural selection’ is the one great source 
and fountain of all advance—of all evolution towards the 
highest conditions of humanity. It is the one great causa 
causans of all the tendencies to improvement. 

But now comes one of the first great surprises in this 
curious book. All this extreme Darwinianism is adopted 
on one sole condition, that it be accepted only as 
‘ developed’ by Professor Weissmann in very recent years. 
But this so-called ‘developement,’ when we come to ask what 
it is, turns out to be a profound change which is now leading 
to a more or less declared revolt. Mr. Kidd refers to Pro- 
fessor Weissmann’s new version of ‘ evolutionary science ’ 
as if it were so widely and generally known and understood 
that it is needless to explain it at all carefully to his readers. 
We doubt this very much, and we are at least sure that 
many of our readers who have not followed this latest phase 
of the controversy which rages round what is called evolu- 
tionary science will be glad of some little explanation. 

It was long ago pointed out that Darwin’s phrase ‘ natural 
selection’ could not possibly explain the first origin of any- 
thing. It is obvious that selection cannot be exercised upon 
variations until those variations have actually arisen and 
have been presented to the selecting process. Consequently 
the cause of the variations cannot possibly be accounted for 
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by laws which are concerned only in killing off all varia- 
tions of a particular kind after they have arisen. Darwin 
saw this, but he only just saw it—with eyes shut to its 
wide-bearing and significance. He was content to pass it 
by, by provisionally relegating the true ultimate causes of 
variation to accident, or, in other words, to causes and to 
laws as yet unknown. This condition of thought could not 
last long. Accordingly an increasing number both of thinkers 
and of biological observers have been coming to see that the 
problem of the law which causes variations, or the conditions 
which determine the occurrence of them, and the direction of 
them, is the one great problem of biological science, whilst 
the mere phrase ‘natural selection’ does much to obscure 
and nothing whatever to solve it. Among these is Professor 
Weissmann,* whose new theories are now dividing the once 
apparently united camp of Darwinianism into two or more 
keenly contending parties. 

In Darwin’s system natural selection could only act upon, 
or through, the individual. It could have no influence on 
the species, or, in other words, on future generations, except 
through its operation on individual organisms. It was, 
therefore, wholly incapable of accounting for those definite 
lines of variation along which new forms seem to have been 
developed. Weissmann, seeing the necessity for some theory 
to account for these definite lines of variation—if there was 
to be any explanation at all of the origin of new species— 
has conceived the idea of inventing some agency and some 
machinery, whose function it is to direct and guide variation 
so as not merely to preserve individuals already accidentally 
improved, but to provide beforehand that certain well-aimed 
improvements shall and must arise leading on to the establish- 
ment of higher races in the future. In short, he perceived 
that something was needed to supply the place and perform the 
function of will, of purpose, of foresight, and design. It is 
clear that this is a total departure from the purely mechanical 
meaning of natural selection as understood by Darwin and 
the great majority of his disciples. Weissmann, however, 
has tried to hide this great and fundamental change of ideas 
from himself and others, not only by continuing to use the 
phrase of ‘natural selection’ as if it still meant exactly the 
same thing as before, but also by expressly declaring that in 
ascribing future aims to nature he does not mean anything 
more than a metaphor, or to ascribe to ‘ nature’ sit conscious 
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action. This is all very well, but we have no concern with 
what Weissmann intends. What we have to deal with in 
philosophy is the idea which the metaphor involves, and for 
the sake of which it is used. An agency which directs 
beforehand the paths which organic variations shall take, so 
as to culminate in the establishment of new creatures with 
new powers and higher adaptations, is a mental agency, 
whatever other name any writer may choose to give to it. 
It is true that Weissmann supposes or invents a machinery 
for the seat or embodiment of this agency, which sounds as 
if it were purely physical. He supposes that there must be 
certain ‘cells’ in every complex organism which are quite 
separate and distinct from the mass of cells which constitute 
the rest of the body, and to these separate cells he ascribes the 
special and exclusive function of setting up those variations 
which are to be useful in a distant future. Sofar as we know 
there is but slender foundation in actual observation for this 
assumption. There are, of course, in every complex organism 
different cells in each different part of the common structure, 
and each of these different kinds of cell we know to be different 
because we see them actually discharging different functions. 
Those which we see set apart for the functions of reproduc- 
tion can be distinguished like the rest in the same way. But 
the fundamental and original distinction which Weissmann 
postulates, in his special cells, is purely the product of an 
assumed intellectual necessity. The whole reasoning rests 
on some abstract conception of the mind, and its necessary 
consequences are deductively arrived at. 

Such abstract conceptions are not to be despised. They 
have sometimes done good service in the history of science 
in stimulating and guiding observation and research. But 
they are peculiarly liable to mislead and to deceive us, espe- 
cially when conceptions of this kind are very subtle, and are 
expressed in language avowedly metaphorical. The deep- 
seated reproductive cells to which these highest creative 
and transmitting functions are assigned by Weissmann are 
purely creations of his scientific imagination. They cor- 
respond closely with the ‘ primordia’ invented by Lucretius 
in his great poem expounding the Epicurean physics, and 
they are invented for the same purpose—that is to say, 
to meet the same a priori intellectual necessity. Lucre- 
tius denounces all idea of the order of the world being 
due to any design on the part of ‘ the gods.’ But all 
the attributes which he denies to them he places in the 
hand of ‘nature,’ Under the cover of this vague and 
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apparently impersonal conception he really hides the idea 
of our supreme mind. But he, too, like Dr. Weissmann, 
wishes to avoid teleological language, and he invents, as the 
real seat of the most profound creative processes, certain 
ultimate particles of matter of extreme minuteness, of perfect 
smoothness, endowed with an infinite energy of motion, and 
with unknown and mysterious properties, tending to found 
and build up all the harmonies of the world. It is curious 
to observe how the human mind, when brought face to face 
with the ultimate problems of nature, is compelled to fall 
back upon a few ideas which, in different forms, recur over 
and over again in the history of speculative philosophy. 
There must be something eternal and immutable in nature, 
argues Lucretius, else there would be nothing fixed and 
orderly in its growth. Monstrosities of every kind would 
appear, and all would be confusion. Therefore we must 
suppose this element of eternal stability to reside in the 
primordial atom, with all kinds of mysterious powers and 
potentialities. Weissmann argues exactly on the same 
principle. There must be something permanent and immortal 
in organic life, otherwise we could never account for that law 
of heredity which is the foundation-stone of the Darwinian 
biological philosophy. For what is heredity? It is simply 
the continual survival—the immortality—in the offspring of 
something which had lived in the parent. Those creatures 
which are wholly composed of one cell—the protozoa—are 
immortal. They never die. They simply divide, and the 
separate bits live on and similarly multiply, again and 
again, for ever. The multicellular animals die as regards 
the individuals, but at least bits of them, too, must live 
on also, otherwise there is no explanation of the con- 
tinuous and hereditary succession of life. Therefore we must 
suppose that this immortality resides in some special cells 
different from all the other cells which make up the mass of 
living bodies, and that in these special cells—called the 
germ-cells—all the potentialities of heredity and of generation 
are ‘ provided for.” From some connection of thought which 
we have never quite understood, Weissmann conceives that, 
in order to defend the great position he assigns to his wonder- 
ful germ-cells, he must deny that they can be at all accessible 
to mere outward influences. They must exist, as it were, in 
some sphere of unapproachable and almost divine indepen- 
dence. To suppose them capable of being changed or altered in 
any way by the mere accidents of outward circumstance would 
be to impair their dignity, and to bring confusion into the 
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certainty of their work. That work must be determined by 
purely internal and innate powers and gifts. Consequently 
they cannot be supposed to take any part in those mere 
superficial changes which correspond to changing conditions 
of outward life—which constitute adaptation, and which are 
the main factor in the Darwinian theory of evolution. It is 
to the seizing and fixing of new characters acquired from time 
to time by each organism from the action and reaction of 
the external world upon its structure, and to the hereditary 
transmission of these by ordinary generation, that Darwin 
attributed the whole progress of evolution and the origin of 
species. This was the sole, or almost the sole, factor in the 
modern theory of developement as it was represented by the 
great pre-Darwinian, Lamarck, and although it is true that 
Darwin admitted the possible agency of some other unknown 
factor in determining variations, yet nevertheless the gradual 
accumulation of new characters acquired in the contact of 
each organism with the external conditions of life, remained 
the predominant idea in Darwin’s mind. Weissmann breaks 
with this idea absolutely. He will have none of it. He 
seems to consider it a disparagement to the purely internal, 
innate, and spontaneous agency of his newly imagined germ 
cells. These are his Deus ew machina, just as the primordial 
atoms were the Deus ex machina of Lucretius, and he will 
not tolerate any interference with their sublime initiative. 
He wishes indeed to keep, and he does keep, the useful 
Darwinian formula of natural selection, because he is quite 
conscious that it may be applied equally well to many totally 
different ideas. But he puts down his foot at once against 
the notion that the great work of hereditary transmission can 
possibly be performed for what he calls ‘ acquired characters’ 
—that is to say, characters arising, as it were, accidentally, 
or incidentally, out of the superficial effects of what Dar- 
winians call ‘the environment.’ He is, however, at least 
quite frank in his avowal that he dismisses this idea only 
because he thinks it stands in the way of his own new 
machinery, and he openly admits that he must begin his 4 
priori argument by assuming asa postulate the impossibility 
which he professes by reasoning to establish. Pointing out 
that in Darwin’s belief the transmission of acquired charac- 
ters is necessary to explain the developement of species, he 
expresses the opposite conviction that no such conception is 
necessary ‘if we suppose that characters acquired (in the 
‘ true sense of the term) by the parent cannot appear in the 
‘course of developement of the offspring, but that all the 
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‘characters exhibited by the offspring are due to primary 
‘ changes in the germ.’* This is Weissmann’s theory, which 
he thus begins by a presupposition that it is true, and then 
by challenging any proof that acquired characters can be, or 
ever are, inherited. This is a very safe challenge, because 
it may be difficult, or even impossible, to prove that any 
conceivable variation is ‘acquired’ in the ‘true sense’ 
demanded by Weissmann—that is to say, in the sense of 
being due entirely to outward and incidental influences, and 
in no degree helped or determined by strictly internal and 
independent tendencies. 

It is round this vague and indeterminate demand that the 
controversy now rages among evolutionists all over the world, 
and on which whole volumes of ingenious, but largely wordy 
argument is poured outuponus. Mr. Herbert Spencer, facile 
princeps among the more systematic writers on the philosopby 
of evolution, takes strongly the side which is opposed to 
Weissmann. Our author, Mr. Kidd, not only takes the 
side of Dr. Weissmann, but trumpets it forth as the one 
developement of Darwinism which alone can make it com- 
plete, and almost scornfully refers to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
opposition as a great failure in rising to the height now 
attained in the philosophy of evolution. We have no 
intention of plunging our readers into the bogs of this 
interminable and, for the most part, profitless logomachy 
further than just to say, in passing, that, in our opinion, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has the best of the argument, if for 
one simple reason only—namely, this, that the onus probandi 
clearly lies upon Dr. Weissmann, and not upon the older 
Darwinian school, inasmuch as that school has been long in 
possession of the field, and inasmuch as Dr. Weissmann’s 
newly discovered machinery for determining variation rests 
upon nothing but unproved assumptions. It is not incum- 
bent on the older Darwinians to disprove those assumptions. 
It is for the maker of them to prove that they are founded 
on fact. It cannot be denied that variations in organic 
forms do take place in such close connexion with the re- 
quirements of external conditions that these external con- 
ditions seem to be, at least, co-operating causes, and that, 
at all events, there is such an inseparable interdependence 
that room is left for mutual action and reaction. Neither 
can it be denied that new characters seen for the first time 
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in some parent are often observed to be inherited by his 
offspring. It is for Dr. Weissmann to disprove the possi- 
bility of this being done except through his hypothetical 
machinery, and no such disproof can be found in the long 
string of assumptions and suppositions, of which his argu- 
ment is full. 

There is, however, one question which some of our readers 
may well ask, and which it is our business here to answer. 
What is the secret of the immense importance attached by 
both the contending parties to the apparently narrow issues 
raised in this dispute? What can it matter in philosophy 
whether we suppose that all variations in animal forms are 
due solely to the innate properties of a certain particular 
class of cells, or are due also largely to the influence of 
surrounding conditions, acting both upon these and upon all 
other cells of which the whole body is composed? The 
secret of all the keen dispute is this—that there is an 
instinctive feeling in many minds that the pure original 
Darwinian doctrine is inseparably, or at least naturally, con- 
nected with the denial or exclusion of teleological explana- 
tions, whereas Weissmann’s new theory is as inseparably, or 
at least as naturally, connected with the admission of them. 
{t is quite true that Darwin himself and all his older fol- 
lowers were perpetually using the language of purpose and 
design to explain all the facts and course of organic evolu- 
tion; but they always did so, merely because they could not 
help themselves, inasmuch as no other forms of speech could 
describe with even tolerable fidelity the facts of nature. But 
they never used this language with any fidelity to its import, 
and generally with protests against any too literal interpreta- 
tion of it. Weissmann, on the other hand, although he also 
deprecates being supposed to attribute conscious effort to 
‘nature,’ dwells with emphasis on the ‘ purposefulness seen 
in organisms,’ and expressly declares that the explanation 
of this ‘ purposefulness’ is just the main problem which 
the organic world offers for our solution,* and which the 
earlier form of Darwinism has done nothing to solve. 
Natural selection, he declares, as invented and understood 
by Darwin himself, is helpless, and of little importance, to- 
wards explaining the origin of anything. It could act on 
nothing except each individual organism, and even on that 
only through variations which had already arisen, and were 
useful to itself alone. It contemplated no kind of utility which 
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lay in the future, or which lay in the direction of meeting 
other wants than those of the single organism affected. 
‘If, he says, ‘natural selection could only bring existing 
‘ characters into prominence, it would not be worth much 
‘ consideration, for it could never produce a new species.’ * 
Weissmann sees—and in this passage confesses—that 
natural selection is no explanation at all of the most 
salient facts of Nature. The organic world literally teems 
with adaptations which have exclusive reference to other 
creatures than those in which they are exhibited, and to 
needs which lie in an undeveloped future. It matters little 
whether Weissmann’s theory does, or does not, offer any 
much better explanation of these facts than Darwin’s. The 
attempt to explain ‘ purposiveness,’ without admitting the 
existence of the only agency which we know of as the seat 
and cause of all purpose, is not a very hopeful attempt. But 
it may be possible to give a good or a bad account of the 
physical causes and machivery through which all purpose 
seems to be effected. And, if any good and intelligible 
account of this machinery can be given, we may pardon and 
condone the conventional declaration of almost all pure 
physicists, that any idea of mind in nature is non-scientific, 
the word science being, in their vocabulary, strictly con- 
fined to purely physical causation. 

Does Weissmann, then, suggest a more conceivable ma- 
chinery than that which alone was suggested by Darwin ? 
We think he does, because whatever may be the correctness 
of his notion that a special set of germ-cells are the seat and 
origin of all organic variations, he at least does demand for 
them an action which is ‘ purposeful’ for the future, which 
does not operate alone on the present as the result of an 
already accomplished fact, but which, somehow, operates in 
the present with a steady regard to something coming in 
the future. In short, fortuity—pure accident—presides over 
the original conception of the Darwinian philosophy, whereas 
‘ purposefulness ’ is the animating conception of Weissmann’s 
amendment. He repudiates the very possibility of ‘ acquired’ 
characters being hereditary, because what he means by 
‘acquired’ is accidental— unforeseen — not predestined. 
Mutilations are the type of what he means by ‘ acquired’ 
characters, and he challenges any proof that mutilated men 
have mutilated children. In this he is, of course, quite safe. 
But he does not deny or dispute that new characters do 
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constantly appear and are transmitted hereditarily. All that 
he insists upon is that though new they must have been 
predetermined in, and by, those marvellous cells which keep, 
as it were, a steady eye not on the interests of the individual 
alone, or even chiefly, but on the interests of the future race, 
and of all higher derivative races which are yet to be. We 
may condemn the idea of this machinery as purely imaginary, 
and as incapable of proof. We may even condemn it as an 
irrational endeavour to separate between mind and purpose— 
an attempt to explain ‘ purposeful’ arrangements without 
any acknowledgement of an intending intellect and will. 
The instruments of purpose may be, and generally are, un- 
conscious; but to speak of unconscious purpose is to use a 
phrase which is a direct contradiction in terms. We may 
think Dr. Weissmann’s germ-cells are not one whit better as 
an explanation than the infinitely small and fast-flying atoms 
of Lucretius. Indeed, we may identify the two conceptions 
as practically the same because Weissmann speaks—as the 
physical school always does speak—of the life in a cell as due 
to its ‘molecular constitution.’ But a molecule is only a 
group of atoms, and thus we reach the old Greek Epicurean 
notion that all the phenomena of nature are due simply to the 
grouping or mere aggregation of material atoms. But still, 
however incompetent or even absurd may be the machinery 
of Weissmann’s theory, it does at least recognise the fact of 
what he calls the ‘ purposiveness ’ which marks the develope- 
ment and all the phenomena of organic life. It does recognise 
the necessity of supposing some agency which does not merely 
mechanically ‘ select ’ varieties which have accidentally arisen, 
but which takes care that varieties shall arise in such num- 
ber, and of such quality, as to produce a definite line of pro- 
gress in the developement of organic forms. It is round the 
teleological implications thus involved in Weissmann’s new 
theory that the battle really rages. It is these which lie in 
the background, more or less consciously, of the minds which 
are contesting it so keenly. It is, however, only fair to 
remember that many of the older Darwinians deny that 
their theory is incompatible with the idea of design as 
the far-off and ultimate agency in creation. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has emphatically disclaimed pure materialism as 
any necessary consequence of the system of which he is the 
most distinguished interpreter ; and it is obviously true that 
even the most bald and mechanical idea of the machinery 
of natural selection, as it cannot possibly account for the 
first origin of anything, leaves ample room for the teleo- 
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logist to come in behind it, and above it, in his interpre- 
tations of nature. Nevertheless, the spirit of the Darwinian 
school has been, and continues to be, notoriously hostile to all 
theological conceptions ; and itis indisputable that the theory 
of Weissmann in putting prominently forward the ubiquitous 
‘purposefulness’ of nature, especially in all organic life, is 
more nearly and logically connected with those conceptions 
than the older school. 

If it were in this aspect alone of the differences between 
the theories of Darwin and of Weissmann that our author 
pronounces so strongly in favour of the German professor, 
we should understand him and at least sympathise with him 
entirely. But there is something strange, and to our minds 
not quite coherent, in the view he takes of those differences 
and in the use he makes of them. In quality and in amount 
he represents the distinction to be enormous. Weissmann’s 
theory he regards as the very summit yet attained by what 
he calls ‘ evolutionary science ;’ and he deplores the circum- 
stance that Mr. Herbert Spencer had begun so early on his 
system of Synthetic Philosophy before this new great light 
had shone upon the world, that his mind has now become 
incapable of appreciating all its vast significance. But when 
we come to the use which Mr. Kidd himself makes of this 
new light, we find that he looks upon its value as lying in the 
greatly extended area over which the ambiguous catchwords 
of Darwinianism pure and simple can be extended and 
applied. Let us hear his own words explaining the im- 
portance he attaches to the logomachy between Darwinianism 
and Weissmannism : 





‘Tf the old view is correct, and the effects of use and education are 
transmitted by inheritance, then the Utopian dreams of philosophy 
in the past are undoubtedly possible of realisation. If we tend to 
inherit in our own persons the result of the education and mental 
culture of past generations, then we may venture to anticipate a future 
society which will not deteriorate, but which may continue to make 
progress, even though the struggle for existence be suspended, the 
population regulated exactly to the means of existence, and the 
antagonism between the individual and the social organism extin- 
guished even as Mr. Herbert Spencer has anticipated. But if, as the 
writer believes, the views of the Weissmann party are in the main 
correct ; if there can be no progress except by the accumulation of 
congenital variations above the average to the exclusion of others 
below ; if, without the constant steps of selection (rejection?) which 
this involves, the tendency of every higher form of life is actually 
retrograde; then is the whole human race caught in the toils of the 
struggle and rivalry of life which has been in progress from the 
beginning ; then must the rivalry of existence continue, humanised 
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as to conditions it may be, but immutable and inevitable to the end,’ 
(Pp. 191-2.) 

This is a dreary prospect indeed! If this is all that we 
are to get by belief in Weissmann’s germ-cells, by the innate 
power of directing developement, we feel no temptation to 
accept it for its consequences independent of its evidence. 
The temptation under which Mr. Kidd adopts it, is clear 
enough. It lends itself to his dominant idea. 

Natural selection, or rather that only active half of it 
which consists in the idea of natural rejection, is still the 
fetish with which he works. Under Darwin’s conception 
nature could work its saving havoc only on weak indi- 
viduals, leaving the stronger to live and propagate. But 
under Weissmann’s system he sees the opportunity for 
contending that this sole plan of working by havoc and 
continual destruction can be attributed to nature, as against 
all individual organisms, whether for the present strong or 
weak, if they stand in the way, in the least degree, of the 
new creatures which are to come. The strain and the stress 
of ceaseless and ruthless rivalry and competition is kept up 
as the only method in which progress can possibly be 
effected, and all individual lives are as nothing compared 
with the interests of living creatures which are yet unborn. 
Nature cares nothing for the individual. She cares only for 
species and races. Her eyes are ever fixed upon the future, 
and fixed with the stern resolve so to constitute the world, 
and so to shape the disposition of all creatures in it towards 
each other, that it shall be one constant scene of labour 
and of death and of extermination. All creatures shall be 
made the instruments of killing off each other, so that room 
shall be made for an endless procession of new forms, which 
in their turn again shall repeat the same process. This is 
the one predominant conception of Mr. Kidd’s book, so far 
at least as the method of creation is concerned; and it is 
repeated over and over again as representing the one all- 
powerful and all-sufficient agency employed in the direction 
and government of the world. 

The next step, and one of the first, is to assert that man 
has never been, is not now, and never will be any exception 
to this ruthless law, either as regards his individual or his 
social developement. Mr. Kidd is undoubtedly right when 
he points out that man, so far at least as his physical frame 
is concerned, is simply one of the other animals, and is 
subject to the same general conditions. He is equally right 
when he points out that this fact must be taken into 
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account in all reasoning on the laws governing the develope- 
ment of human society, as well as in speculating on the 
origin of his body. Whether the law which passes under the 
name of natural selection is one of those depends much on 
the sense in which that elastic formula is understood. But 
nothing can be more emphatic than Mr. Kidd’s declaration, 
that it is so in the narrowest and most rigid sense. ‘ Like 
‘all that have come before him, he is engaged in a fierce 
‘and endless struggle for the means of existence; and he 
‘ now takes part in this struggle not only against his fel- 
‘lows but in company with them, as against other social 
‘groups.’* Again he says: ‘ We find man in everyday life 
‘continually subject to laws and conditions which have 
‘been imposed upon him in common with all the rest of 
‘creation.’t There is nothing whatever new in this 
doctrine, except, perhaps, in the extreme and unqualified 
terms in which it is expressed. It is the foundation of the 
whole Darwinian philosophy and of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
elaborate exposition of its results. But the remarkable 
feature about Mr. Kidd’s book is, that wherever this doctrine 
tends to restrain or limit at all his own special argument 
and conclusions, he turns round on Mr. Herbert Spencer 
and blames him for not seeing immense distinctions. ‘ He 
‘has never realised,’ says our author, ‘the nature of the 
‘ essential difference which distinguishes human evolution 
‘ from all other evolution whatsoever.’t And here we come 
on one of the novelties of Mr. Kidd’s philosophy. The one 
great distinction between man and the lower animals is, of 
course, the gift of reason. The lower animals all do reason- 
able things in their own individual interests—in the interests 
of their species. But they do them, as we believe, in virtue 
of implanted instincts, without the exercise of any conscious 
reasoning process, and it is very remarkable that many of 
the acts which involve the most wonderful and far-reaching 
foresight in the lower animals are the acts of creatures 
comparatively low in the scale of life—that is to say, the 
creatures in which it is most impossible to conceive that 
they can be dictated by anything in themselves which can 
be called reason. The reasonableness or purposefulness 
which is conspicuous in those acts must reside somewhere 
else than in them, and must be the result of implanted and 
innate instincts delegated to them for the purposes which 
are actually attained. But it is the strange doctrine of Mr. 
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Kidd that although the rational faculties are as much in- 

stinctive in man as lower faculties in the lower animals, so 

far as the impulse to use them is concerned, the reason of 

man is not only no guide whatever for him in promoting the 

interests of his species and of his race, but is an actual 

hindrance to him in so doing, and is indeed the one great 

enemy which he has to deal with in the higher developement 

of his individual life, and of his species, and of his social 

condition. Nothing can be more emphatic, violent, and 

extreme than the terms in which Mr. Kidd expresses this 

novel doctrine. He does not tell us, in the well-known 

language of Christian philosophy, that something must have 

happened which makes all human instincts liable to gross 
perversions and corruption. What he does tell us, over 
and over again, is that reason in itself leads in utterly 
wrong directions, and not only in wrong directions, but in 
directions specially suicidal and destructive as regards all 
interests but those of the moment and of the individual 
man. Man is thus represented as a creature lower than 
any of the lower animals, and lower, not by virtue of any 
loss of status, or of any corruption of original gifts, but 
lower because of the inherent viciousness of that very gift 
which we are accustomed to consider as one of the highest 
he possesses. Nothing can be more extreme than the lan- 
guage in which Mr. Kidd lays down this doctrine. He 
begins gently enough by affirming merely, as Archbishop 
Whately affirmed long before him, that, ‘left to him- 
‘self, this high-born creature, whose progress we seem to 
‘take for granted, has not the slightest innate tendency 
‘to make any onward progress whatever.’ This is a 
proposition the truth and even the meaning of which 
entirely depends on the reservation which may be intended 
in the words ‘ left to himself.’ The question may well arise 
in our minds whether we are quite sure that man, as a race, 
is ever ‘left to himself’ in the sense of any absolute and 
complete separation from some other Spirit greater than 
his own. But passing over this question for the moment, 
it is to be observed that, under whatever reservations, this 
affirmation of Whately does not satisfy Mr. Kidd. He lays 
it down absolutely that ‘the teaching of reason to the in- 
‘dividual must always be that the present time and his own 
‘interests therein are all important to him.’ Then follows 
this tremendous dictum :—‘ The central fact,’ he says, ‘ with 
‘which we are confronted in our progressive societies is, 
‘therefore, that the interests of the social organism, and 
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‘those of the individuals comprising it at any time, are 
‘actually antagonistic—they can never be reconciled, they 
‘ are essentially and inherently irreconcileable.’* This is an 
accusation against the constitution of the world and of 
human nature which is pessimist indeed. It represents man 
as wholly destitute, so far as his reasomble nature is con- 
cerned, of those social instincts which are universal among 
the beasts, and which in some of the lower animals attain to 
a very high level indeed in the constitution and government 
of great social communities. It would make man an absolute 
and solitary exception to an otherwise universal law of 
organic life. If this far-reaching dogma had been expressed 
in any one sentence alone, however distinct its terms, we 
might suppose it to be the result of some incidental line of 
thought rashly followed up to unpremeditated conclusions. 
This is a common danger, and an abundant source of fallacies 
in all the deeper questions of speculative thought. But we 
cannot thus excuse or explain Mr. Kidd’s sweeping assertions 
of the rebellion and revolt of human reason against the whole 
constitution of nature as known toit. His book aims at being 
a constructive theory of social evolution, and this doctrine of 
the absolute alienation of the reasoning faculties of man from 
any sympathy with, or even understanding of, some of nature’s 
most certain and operative laws, is a fundamental part of the 
structure which he erects. It lies at the root of his whole 
scheme of explanation. The innate and ingrained antagonism 
between the reason of man, as represented in every individual 
mind, and the true interests of society is enforced with 
emphasis and reiteration throughout his pages. 

Fortunately there is one feature in this doctrine which 
reveals its fallacy. Human society is, he says, essentially an 
organism. This, of course, is no theory, but an obvious fact. 
Mr. Kidd dwells upon it, and evidently wonders how its con- 
sequences have not been seen. But its consequences have 
been seen much better by others than by him. For one of 
the most necessary of these consequences is fatal to his con- 
ception of the part played by the individual man towards 
Nature, and of the counterpart played by Nature against 
him. The essential characteristic of all organisms is that 
they are built up by the harmonious growth of co-operative 
parts. Every part is necessary to the whole. There can be 
no antagonism between them—least of all such an antagonism 
that their interests are ‘ essentially irreconcileable.’? That the 
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organism, as a whole, should be ever jealously watching its 
own individual parts with the one great object of continually 
killing them off in the interests of its future self—that all 
the individual parts, in the exercise of one of their highest 
functions, should be possessed with a corresponding spirit of 
opposition and enmity against the whole—all this is an imagi- 
nation so grotesque that the deliberate entertainment of it 
as an essential element in a constructive theory does seem 
to be almost incredible. Yet nothing can be more distinct 
or emphatic than Mr. Kidd’s repeated declarations to this 
effect. The individual reason he represents as a power which 
is blindly selfish, regarding nothing but the individual’s 
momentary interests and impulses, which are all, in them- 
selves, purely reasonable. ‘ Reason,’ he says, ‘has in an 
‘ examination of this kind nothing to do with any existence 
‘ but the present; what it insistsit is ourduty tomake the most 
‘of.’* Here, be it observed, the word ‘ duty ’ comes in, as it 
were, by a slip of the pen, with this result: that the human 
reason does include, and does deal with, the idea of obliga- 
tion, but directs it into channels which intensify its own 
selfish and destructive tendencies as regards the interests of 
the organism asa whole. If this be true, then the whole 
moral, as well as the whole purely intellectual nature of 
the individual man, is indeed so constituted as to be the one 
great enemy of human society, of which all the parts are at 
deadly enmity with the interests of the whole. 

It is really almost needless to bring to the test of experi- 
ence and experiment such a grotesque result of following 
into the region of obvious absurdity certain abstract con- 
ceptions which depend largely on mere verbal ambiguities. 
It may, however, be well to notice one, at least, of the few 
examples which Mr. Kidd gives us of the natural laws which 
he says are essentially irrational. It is an example which it 
is almost as difficult to conceive any writer allowing himself 
to present, as it is difficult to conceive his giving his assent 
to the abstract doctrine which he thinks it illustrates. 


‘It is evident that any organisation of society with a system of 
rewards according to natural ability can have no ultimate sanction 
in reason for all the individuals. For as the teaching of reason un- 
doubtedly is that we are all the creatures of inheritance and environ- 
ment, and that none of us is responsible for his abilities or for the 
want of them, so in reason all should share alike. Their welfare in 
the present existence is just as important to the ungifted as to the 
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gifted, and any regulation that the former should fare any worse than 
the latter must be ultimately, however we may obscure it, a rule of 
brute force pure and simple.’ (Pp. 75-6.) 

Would it be possible to present any argument as the product 
of pure reason which is so absolutely irrational? Is human 
reason really so weak and so deceivable as to be incompetent 
to detect a string of fallacies so gross as these? One thing 
is specially to be observed in this illustration of the un- 
reasonableness of Nature, and that is that it is not taken 
from any of the acknowledged anomalies and difficulties which 
have long attracted attention, such as the birth of monsters 
and deformities, or as the occasional success and triumph of 
the wicked. On the contrary, it is an illustration taken from 
the normal and natural course of things from the action 
of the most fundamental and necessary laws which govern 
the world. It condemns, as essentially contrary to human 
reason and to the human conscience, the whole of that system 
of things which tends to the success of superior genius 
or virtue. And be it observed that this condemnation is 
made all the more sweeping from the writer’s representation 
of the principle on which Nature works—that principle 
being, as we have seen, of the harshest kind. In all the 
pictures he presents of the actual phenomena of life, he 
uses the very coarsest colours, and these alone. It is all 
shadow and no lights. He says nothing of the beneficence 
of Nature—of the vast sum of enjoyment which fills the 
living world with a perpetual succession of conscious hap- 
piness. He says nothing of that combination of natural 
causes which do most visibly work together for good to 
them that love Him who is the Author of them. He 
says nothing of that view of Nature which has been lately 
well expressed by the eminent naturalist Mr. Wallace—the 
view, namely, that we are apt to exaggerate beyond all 
reason the amount and the kind of suffering which Nature 
inflicts on the lower animals in the system of mutual 
destruction which is universal. The absence of conscious 
anticipation, and the dulness of sensation in all the lower 
organisations, are considerations which are never sufficiently 
appreciated in our imagination of the reign of death and 
of destruction. Asregards human society our author adopts 
all the most extreme delineations of the ultra-socialistic 
school, without even hinting that they are one-sided, totally 
forgetful of all other aspects but one, and reading into the 
history of past times the standard of desires and aspira- 
tions which belongs to later times. 
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What, then, is the feature in his philosophy—what is the 
connection of ideas—which leads up to this revelling in the 
most pessimist aspects of Nature and of human life? It is 
only when we ask this question, and when we discover the 
answer to it, that we can estimate fully the peculiarity of 
this book. Strange to say, the leading idea is to exalt 
religion at the expense of reason. It is religion alone which 
can reconcile us to a world which is otherwise badly and 

‘unjustly constituted. In all its fundamental laws it revolts 
both our reason and our conscience. But religious beliefs, 
and these only, can induce us to submit to it, and can im- 
plant in the human mind a counteracting influence and 
power. 

It is surely needless to point out what a dangerous line 
of argument is here presented to us. It separates abso- 
lutely our intellectual and reasoning from our moral and 
religious nature. It represents religion nakedly as a set of 
beliefs which, whether they have or have not any foundation 
in facts, are nevertheless invaluable as performing a particular 
function in the world. That function is to make men submit 
resignedly to the cruel and unjust system under which they 
live, and also to introduce into the minds of men those 
ethical feelings which, though essentially irrational, tend to 
mitigate its effects in a greater or less degree. 

We may well ask whether this is a safe foundation on 
which to place the defence of religion before the minds of 
men who have not inherited its beliefs, or who have abandoned 
them, or who have been feeling doubtfully and painfully their 
way towards them. It seems to recommend religion to our 
acceptance, not on account of any inherent truth, but on 
account of its immense utility. It comes perilously near to 
the famous dictum of Napoleon, that if there were no God 
it would be absolutely necessary to invent one. Accordingly, 
when we look at Mr. Kidd’s definition of religion, we find 
that in his understanding its actual use—its special ‘ func- 
‘ tion ’—in the organism of human society is that one essential 
characteristic by which alone its very nature can be identified 
and recognised. He passes in review a number of the defini- 
tions of religion which have been given by various modern 
writers, and a sad list it is of incompetent and ambiguous 
phrases. Glancing at these definitions, and describing them 

most justly as ‘ puzzling and conflicting in an extraordinary 

‘ degree, and supposing them to be read by some visitor 

coming amongst us from another planet, Mr. Kidd says that 
such a being would come to the speedy conclusion that in 
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religion ‘ he was dealing with a class of phenomena the key 
‘ to which he did not possess.’ This key our author accord- 
ingly proceeds to supply. He finds it first in this one 
idea, that man is in some way ‘in conflict with his own 
*‘ reason ’ :— 


‘One of the most remarkable features which the observer of religious 
phenomena could not fail to notice in connexion with these religions 
would be that under their influence man would seem to be possessed 
of an instinct, the like of which he would not encounter anywhere else. 
This instinct, under all its forms, would be seen to have one invariable 
characteristic. Moved by it, man would appear to be always possessed 
by the desire to set up sanctions for his individual conduct which would 
appear to be super-natural against those which are natural—sanctions 
which would appear to be wltra-rational against those which were 


simply rational.’ (Pp. 90-1.) 


Here we have the idea of the inveterate antagonism between 
religion or morality and reason reinforced by the further 
idea that the conscious religious instinct is not only exclu- 
sively confined to man, but that nothing like it could 
possibly be encountered anywhere else. Of course this is 
a conception which tends to represent religion as purely 
subjective in man, and to stand unrelated to any other 
phenomena in the universe. If so, then religion cannot 
have the basis or sanction which all religions have more 
or less formally claimed for themselves, and which is an 
inseparable part of Christian belief—the basis, namely, of 
objective truth, so that the God in whom we believe, and in 
whose law we recognise the only final sanction of all moral 
obligation, is conceived to be the one Supreme Being whose 
Will is the universal Law. 

In his pursuit of this strange argument for religion Mr. 
Kidd is, of course, compelled to take part with those who 
denounce all attempts to get rid of what is called the ‘ super- 
‘ natural’ in religion. With him religion is essentially the 
supernatural, and nothing else; and he calls upon all 
secularist philosophers to recognise it as a fact that at all 
times and among all races, however low, the one only source 
of the sense of any binding obligations has been in those 
beliefs in man which are above, and antagonistic to, his in- 
dividual reason. He does not call upon them to recognise 
any element in religious beliefs as in themselves true. What 
he does call upon them to recognise is the bare fact—actual 
and historic—that the beliefs represented by all forms of 
religion ‘must have some immense utilitarian function to 
‘ perform in the evolution which is proceeding.’ The only 
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word he speaks in defence of religious beliefs as founded on 
fact and truth is a word well and justly spoken in condem- 
nation of attempts, such as those made by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, to assign a purely fanciful and superstitious origin 
to religious conceptions. ‘It is hard to follow the author’ 
(Mr. Spencer), he says, ‘in his theories of the developement of 
‘ religious beliefs from ghosts and ancestor worship, without 
‘a continual feeling of disappointment, and even impatience, 
‘ at the triviality and comparative insignificance of the ex- 
‘ planations offered to account for the developement of such 
‘an imposing class of social phenomena.’ * He pours scorn 
—not more than is deserved—on such writers as Mr. Grant 
Allen, who speaks of ‘ a characteristic feature of the higher 
‘ forms of religion as so much “ grotesque fungoid growth ” 
‘ which has clustered round the primeval thread of “ Ancestor 
‘ « Worship.” ’ There is much that is excellent in this part 
of Mr. Kidd’s argument; but its permanent value must 
depend on dissociating it from the incongruous idea with 
which it is connected in his mind—and which is perpetually 
intruded upon us—the idea, namely, that the moral precepts 
which are enforced by the supernatural sanctions of religion 
are not only above or beyond reason, but in contradiction to 
it, and can therefore never rest upon any rational sanction in 
the intellectual faculties of the individual man. We do indeed 
welcome the alliance and the help of any mind which—from 
whatever strange point of view—sees and feels the incompe- 
tence of all explanations of the world which reduce its pheno- 
mena to the terms of matter and of force. But we must protest 
against the very word ‘supernatural’ as in itself involving 
the very false idea that what we know as ‘ nature ’ does not 
contain that one great mental element—Purpose—of which 
we see it to be full even to overflowing. Still more must we 
enter this protest when the system of nature is declared to 
be, to our understandings, essentially irrational, violent, and 
unjust. We can accept and use the word nature in no 
other sense than that in which it means the sum of all 
existence—and in this sense, of course, there can be nothing 
conceivable outside of it which is not also in it. The plain 
truth that what we call nature is full of that which is 
illogically called the supernatural. We do, indeed, see 
much that is super-physical, much that we can only con- 
ceive of as super-material, much that is above the reach of 
discovery by our understandings. But this is a very different 
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idea from that which depicts nature and its whole system as 
one which presents to our reason no rational sanction. Lame 
and useless as are most of the definitions of religion which 
are constructed to avoid all mention of spiritual agencies 
other than our own, there is one at least, by Matthew 
Arnold, which recognises the truth that nature does present 
to us a stream of tendencies which make for righteousness. 
It is certainly untrue that man does not possess as an essential 
part of his rational nature any perception of the truths which 
condemn brutal violence to all around him as incompatible 
with the very existence of society. Mr. Kidd takes part—as 
we also do—with those who maintain that no race of men, 
however low, are destitute of conceptions which are religious 
in the strictest sense—that is to say, conceptions as to their 
dependence on spiritual agencies which they must obey or 
conciliate. But it is equally true that no race of men, how- 
ever low, is destitute of some rational perception that there 
are some actions which would be wrong. In however low a 
degree there are no men who do not ‘ do by nature the things 
‘ contained in the law, their thoughts meanwhile accusing or 
‘ else excusing each other.’ This is due to the ethical sense, 
which is quite as innate as the logical sense, and as much 
part of the original furniture of the human mind. Mr. 
Kidd is evidently one of those who accepts implicitly the 
theory that man has been developed by ordinary generation 
from the brutes. Whether this is a proved scientific fact, 
or only an assumption involved in an hypothesis, it at 
least ought to carry with it one consequence, and that is 
that man must have inherited one of the most conspicuous 
instincts of the lower animals—-namely, so much of ‘altru- 
‘ism,’ so much of self-sacrifice, as was absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of the race. We do not demand for 
him such highly developed instincts of this kind as those 
which can alone account for the polity of ants and bees. 
But we do demand for him at least a share in such courage 
and devotion as all parent beasts show for their offspring 
when threatened with danger, or even in the ordinary pro- 
viding of daily food. Yet in their case it cannot be said 
that this instinct is due to what is called supernatural 
religion. It is due solely to implanted instincts—im- 
planted by the Author of Nature as part and parcel of 
His creation. Yet Mr. Kidd’s theory seems to be that 
man lost all these instincts in getting his reason. Re- 
ferring to the innumerable customs of all savage tribes, 
who represent always in ‘ evolutionary science’ the con- 
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dition of primeval man, Mr. Kidd tells us that observ- 
ance of these customs is ‘invariably secured by the fear of 
‘ consequences from an agent which is always supernatural.’ 
All acts and observances which have any social value or 
significance whatever—it is broadly asserted—must have 
some ‘ supernatural’ sanction. As this is certainly not true 
of the beasts, from which man is said to be descended, what 
proof can there be, or what probability is there, that this 
dogma is true of man? The question has this great im- 
portance—that on it depends our conception of the whole 
system of nature as the work, however marred, of one 
Supreme Mind, whose law is a law of righteousness and of 
truth. It is true that this question runs up into the last 
problem of all—the so-called ‘Origin of Evil. We do not 
ask Mr. Kidd to solve or to offer any attempt at the solution 
of it. But we have some right to ask that any philosophy 
which purports to be a new and constructive theory of the 
social evolution of man shall at least not invent new diffi- 
culties which would make that problem seem to be, not 
merely insoluble to our present knowledge, but laden with 
the great burden of some pretended knowledge which makes 
any solution impossible. After all, there are some steps of 
argument which, at least as far as they go, are in con- 
formity with our reason, and these are some of the very 
arguments which Mr. Kidd’s theories would at once confute. 
We can see that mere instinctive action is not in itself 
virtuous. We can see that the quality of virtue depends 
upon the existence of a free, intelligent, and responsible 
will. We can see that the very existence of such a will 
involves, of necessity, the possibility of an evil or mistaken 
choice. We can see that in proportion to the viciousness or 
error of such a choice great evils may, and must, arise. 
These are, at least, steps of argument which do not tend to 
throw the blame of all evil on the Author of the original 
constitution of nature, but which, on the contrary, do 
sensibly tend to indicate how it may be possible to conceive 
that all evil is due to conscious rebellion against the instincts 
He has implanted in us as well as in the beasts, and against 
those particular instincts, especially, which supply us with 
the data of all reasoning. Mr. Kidd’s theory is profoundly 
antagonistic to every step in this direction. One of the 
very noblest of man’s faculties—his reason—supplies him, we 
are told, with nothing but a stimulus and justification for his 
vicious propensities. It is true, no doubt, that if a savage 
knocks his fellow on the head just as he has killed or 
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trapped a beast, the reason of the murderer may tell him 
that he will be able to appropriate the meat to his own use. 
But surely we are not compelled to believe that his reason 
cannot also tell him that if he acts this cruel and treacherous 
part he himself will be a like victim on some other similar 
occasion. It is true that if any human mother deserts her 
child on the approach of any danger, her reason may tell 
her that she can thereby herself escape. But surely we are 
not compelled to believe that her reason cannot also tell her 
that if she does so no children will long survive to her 
family or to her tribe. There is not the smallest reason 
to suppose that the savage mother acts in these matters from 
any supernatural sanction any more than does the mother 
ancestral monkey who sacrifices her own chance of safety by 
allowing her young to clasp her body and to encumber her 
flight. The attempt is futile to establish this sharp dis- 
tinction between the so-called natural and supernatural—to 
deny, on the one hand, to the wonderful instincts of the 
lower animals an element of inspiration which is essentially 
super-rational so far as their consciousness is concerned, 
and to assert, on the other hand, that man has no share in 
this great common inheritance of all organic life. It is a 
theory which breaks down at once when it is confronted 
with the detailed facts of nature, as much as it breaks down 
in abstract thought when it is confronted with an analysis 
of the pretended antithesis it involves. 

Then there is another point of view from which we see 
even more clearly the perilous position in which religion is 
placed by this philosophy. Mr. Kidd speaks as if all religions 
were the same in their saving effects against that one great 
enemy of them all—the reason of man. The one sole 
characteristic which is to him essential to the very idea of 
religion consists in beliefs which, because they are super- 
rational, are defined as supernatural. But it is not true, as 
a fact, that all religious beliefs that satisfy this condition 
do also thereby perform the functions which he assigns to 
the supernatural in developing human society in a high and 
right direction. It is notoriously the fact, on the contrary, 
that religious beliefs have been, and now are, the very hot- 
beds of the most hideous acts, practices, and customs which 
have reduced human society to the lowest depths of degra- 
dation and decay. The doctrine of Lucretius on this subject 
is far more true to the facts of history and of nature than 
the doctrine of Mr. Kidd. The famous line, ‘Tantum 
religio potuit suadere malorum,’ is the animating conception 
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of the whole poem, and the passionate ascription of almost 
all human ills to the effects of religious beliefs in the region 
of the supernatural, is a striking evidence of what the poet 
actually saw in the most civilised societies then existing in 
the world. The same lesson is forcibly impressed upon us 
by all that we now know of the condition of the uncivilised 
men. The whole continent of Africa has been from time 
immemorial cursed and desolated by the most hideously cruel 
customs, every one of them founded on beliefs of a religious 
character, in the sense of their having all their origin and 
all their sanctions in the supernatural. It is not too much 
to say that, in many cases, the only hope of redemption from 
the horrors of religious superstitions has lain in the resistance 
offered by those rational and moral instincts implanted in the 
nature of man which Mr. Kidd’s philosophy represents as wholly 
wanting, or, worse, as an additional source of corruption. 
It is to the occasional and exceptional developement of these 
instincts in individual men who may be born in the midst of 
the most corrupt and corrupting system of religious belief 
that we can alone attribute the appearance from time to time 
of such striking and attractive figures as Marcus Aurelius in 
the Roman world and the Emperor Ackbar in Mahommedan 
India. Nay more, it is the action of those instincts that 
almost created for themselves an atmosphere of natural 
sentiment which actually triumphed over the bad traditions 
of the classical mythology, and read into the conception even 
of the heathen gods something of that higher character which 
could alone make them really divine. There is no other ex- 
planation of the fact that in Plutarch and in other classical 
biographies it is constantly mentioned of great and good 
men that they cherished piety towards the gods. Howsuch 
feelings could be cherished towards such beings as theclassical 
gods were always represented to be, and how it could be 
recorded as a merit, would be an insoluble puzzle if we 
could not conceive that the human reason could, and did, 
recognise its own higher instincts and aspirations as better 
representations of the divine nature than those repre- 
sented in the popular mythology. It is true that human 
corruption is a Christian doctrine, but not that kind of 
indelible and innate corruption which is involved in Mr. 
Kidd’s philosophy—not a corruption which vitiates his 
reasonable nature, and impels him to revolt against all the 
laws which govern the system of which he forms a part. 
On the contrary, Christianity always appeals to the con- 
science of man, and claims to present to him a light which 
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is self-revealing. Man is corrupt—corrupted in a sense in 
which the beasts are not and cannot be. But in themselves 
his gifts and instincts have a strictly corresponding function. 
Wordsworth’s explanation seems to be the true one, as more 
consistent with observed facts :— 


‘ Not in utter nakedness, 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our Home.’ 


It may be urged, indeed, on behalf of Mr. Kidd’s theory, 
that it is unfair to represent it as assuming the world to be 
so bad that its laws can have no sanction in the rational 
faculties of man, inasmuch as he represents the redeeming 
sense of the supernatural as also an implanted instinct. But 
inasmuch as this instinct is itself corruptible, and largely 
corrupted to the most extreme degree, we are still confronted 
with the fundamental conception of a world which is under 
the government of natural laws which must always appear 
to us as essentially irrational and unjust. There can be 
no mistake about the front rank in which he places this 
conception. In one passage he expressly deals with that 
view of economic and social laws which Mr. Herbert 
Spencer takes—that they all tend to the ultimate develope- 
ment of good and not of evil. Seeing in this view, we 
suppose, a foundation for rationalism and utilitarianism 
in morals, and seeing also in it some antagonism to the 
exclusive value and function which he assigns to religion, 
Mr. Kidd argues at length against it, and concludes thus :— 


‘It would appear that we must reject this conception as being in- 
consistent with the teaching of evolutionary science. The forces which 
are at work in the evolution of society are working out the greatest 
good of the greatest number in a progressive community. But the 
earlier utilitarian conception of the greatest number has always related 
merely to the majority of the existing members of society at any time. 
The greatest good which the evolutionary forces operating in society 
are working out is the good of the organism as a whole. ‘The greatest 
number, in this sense, is comprised of the members of generations yet 
unborn or unthought of, to whose interests the existing individuals 
are absolutely indifferent. And in the process of social evolution 
which the race is undergoing it is these latter interests which are 
always in the ascendent.’ (Pp. 290-1.) 


Here, again, we have the broadest assertion of a funda- 
mental antagonism between the rational nature of every 
individual man and the whole system on which the world 
is governed. Surely the theory which Mr. Kidd regards as 
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utilitarian and rationalist is at bottom a more religious 
theory than his own. Surely it is more to the glory of the 
supernatural Creator, if there be one, to see, with Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, ‘ in the process of social evolution going on around 
‘us a conciliation is taking place between the interests of 
‘ each citizen and the interests of citizens at large, tending 
‘ever towards a state in which the two become merged in 
‘one, and in which the feelings answering to them re- 
‘ spectively fall into complete control.’ That these results 
eannot be attained without the co-operation and support of 
the religious instincts under the recognition and guidance 
of objective religious truths—this, indeed, is a much needed 
supplement to Mr. Herbert Spencer’s hopeful view. We 
hold it, indeed, to be an indispensable condition of such 
hopes being ever realised. But that there is any necessary 
antagonism between those instincts, when so guided, and 
the laws of ‘ evolutionary’ or of any other science we hold to 
be a mischievous misconception. We hold that the con- 
stitution of the natural world does tend to the welfare of all 
its parts; and although Mr. Herbert Spencer’s system throws 
into the background, or omits altogether, the most indis- 
pensable of all the agencies which is concerned in this 
general result, he is unquestionably right in seeing in the 
evolution of our rational instincts a co-operating and not a 
perpetually antagonistic force. We are, indeed, in hearty 
sympathy with Mr. Kidd in his two great contentions against 
the physicists and the utilitarians, but we are not prepared 
to purchase the true conclusions on religion and on ethics, 
which we hold with him, at the cost of the concessions which 
he is willing to make in both of these subjects. We share 
all the impatience which he expresses on the triviality of the 
theory that a belief in ghosts is the origin of the religious 
sense in man; and we share not less with him the conviction 
that the moral sense can never be based on expectations of 
utility. But as in the question of religion we are not will- 
ing to relegate its precepts and its demands to some 
sphere wholly outside of nature, and fundamentally op- 
posed to the rational faculties of the human spirit, so 
in the question of morals we are not willing to make the 
same kind of sacrifice. We hold with Mr. Kidd that the 
sense of obligation and of duty is in its own nature distinct 
and separate from the mere sense of self-interest, and 
that our very conception of virtue cannot be identified with 
the hope of its rewards. But we repudiate the doctrine he 
teaches, that the constitution of the world establishes no 
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purely natural and rational connexion between the two. 
On the contrary, we must affirm that as in the case of 
religion the whole world is full of a spiritual Presence which 
the human mind can, and does, recognise as a fact, so in the 
case of morals the whole arrangements and adaptations of 
nature have a necessary and intelligible tendency to reward 
those who consciously obey her spiritual as well as her 
material laws. Nor can we admit for a moment that in 
this great adjustment the individual is forgotten, and some 
abstract conception, called ‘society,’ is alone regarded. We 
protest against all those dualistic dogmas which cut up the 
system under which we live not only into separate but into 
antagonistic parts, at variance with our reason,and to which 
we can only be reconciled by passive submission to a ‘ super- 
‘natural’ rule which we can never recognise as rational, 
just, or righteous. 

Once more, we find the same curious welding of incon- 
gruous ideas in the opposition which Mr. Kidd offers to 
socialism as well as to secularism and utilitarianism. He 
denounces the remedies suggested by the socialists for the 
evils of society as not only vain and useless, but as destruc- 
tive of the very mainspring of all human progress, and as 
leading directly to decay and death. The shutting out of 
competition, the fending off as by some ring-fence of all 
the stress and strain of men striving to excel each other, he 
regards as the deliberate exclusion of the one only cause 
which can produce improvement. But here again he is 
willing to sacrifice the individual life to the evolution of what 
he conceives to be society. Itis the natural and constant and 
ruthless rejection of all the weaker members that constitutes 
in his philosophy the only process by which advance can be 
secured. The idea of an organism so constituted that the 
welfare and co-operation of all its parts dues in itself cause 
and make the welfare of the whole—this idea is foreign 
to his theory, and, as we have seen, he deliberately rejects 
it. In the same spirit he adopts Janguage respecting 
the evils of our existing society, and indeed of all past 
societies, which is in harmony with the extremest railings 
of socialists against the prevailing condition of markind. 
He admits moreover, and it is an essential part of his system 
to recognise, the innate and inborn inequalities of individual 
men, out of which—unless freedom is to be suppressed— 
inequalities of condition must inevitably flow as a natural and 
necessary consequence. Yet he emphasises, most truly, the 
great influence which Christianity has had in establishing 
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in the world the supreme value and importance of the in- 
dividual soul and mind. On the other hand, he speaks 
favourably of that passion for equality which is the animating 
spirit of socialism, and which logically infers that the only 
possible way to secure it is to suppress that individual free- 
dom which works through competition and ceaseless rivalry 
to that system of natural rejection which Mr. Kidd loves 
so much. He does, indeed, also put forward as a legitimate 
and natural aspiration that the arrangements and conscious 
policy of society should be so directed as to secure to all 
individuals what he calls an ‘ equality of opportunity.’ This 
doctrine seems to us to be either very good sense, or nonsense, 
according to the meaning given to the word opportunity. 
That in all civilised societies all individuals should be equal 
before the law—equally free to use their faculties in the cir- 
cumstances in which each man is placed—this is a doctrine 
well established. But that the external circumstances in 
which all men are placed—and out of which opportunities 
generally arise—can be equalised, this seems to be an 
impossibility in the very nature of things. Mr. Kidd’s 
favourite law of natural rejection has been too long at work 
in the world to allow such equality of all external con- 
ditions to be even conceivable, and even if such equality 
of purely external conditions were conceivable and possible, 
it would not constitute an equality of opportunity, for 
the simple reason that opportunity does not consist in 
such conditions alone. Outward circumstances, which con- 
stitute a splendid opportunity to a virtuous and clever 
man, constitute no opportunity at all to a vicious or to 
a stupid man. Mr. Kidd himself admits that the internal 
equipments of the individual man are all-powerful ele- 
ments in opportunity. And therefore he mentions equality 
in education as the just demand of all men. But we all 
know that what is called education, which is instruction in 
acquired knowledge, cannot in itself constitute any equality 
of opportunity. The tools placed in the hands of two 
men may be the same. But if the brains and the eye to 
use them are totally unequal, the results must be as unequal 
as the widest disparities in the world. Yet the renewal, and 
indeed the aggravation of that internecine strife which 
constitutes the one great agency of natural rejection, is the 
only hope which Mr. Kidd suggests as the final causes of 
social evolution. Men so close together as to be outwardly 
indistinguishable are for ever to compete against each other 
with inborn inequalities of unseen gifts and powers, which 
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will continue for ever to kill off all the weaker members in 
the interests of some distant future. 

We see no help for the difficulties of the world in this 
philosophy considered as awhole. But we are deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Kidd for not a few of its separate parts. We 
cannot put the pieces together into any consistent, or even 
into any coherent, system. But there is much that is most 
valuable in his argument for religion against secularism—in 
his argument for an independent morality against utilitarian- 
ism—in his argument for individual freedom against socialism. 
Above all we thank him for the testimony he gives to the 
influence which Christianity alone has had among the reli- 
gions of the world, in breathing into human society the 
redeeming influences of charity, benevolence, and love. This 
pre-eminence in results can only be due to a corresponding 
pre-eminence in revealing objective truth. We forgive him 
for the conventional cover which he deems it necessary to 
throw over these old and familiar ideas by adopting the 
modern jargon of calling them altruism. Above all we thank 
him for that conception of Christianity which points to the 
personal life and teaching of Christ as the seat and centre 
of all power. We have been of necessity compelled to dwell 
chiefly on those other parts of his book from which we differ 
profoundly, and we are not sure that we have done full 
justice to all its separate parts. But with this reserve— 
which we make with sincere anxiety—we must record our 
opinion against Mr. Kidd’s view of social evolution as one 
which is essentially crude, unsatisfactory, ill-digested, and in 
many ways open to the most serious objection as dangerous 
and deceptive. 
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Art. IX.—Speech delivered at Edinburgh on March 10, 1894, 
by the Right Hon. the Eurl of Rosebery, K.G., First Lord of 
the Treasury. 


Or Saturday, March 3, Mr. Gladstone resigned the office 

of First Lord of the Treasury. That this act was not due 
to the causes which ordinarily produce the fall of Ministries, 
and that Mr. Gladstone has an almost unexampled record as 
regards length of public service, have rendered the event 
not a little pathetic. Even if there had been no decline 
of the late Prime Minister’s physical powers, the country 
could not but have been touched by the thought that it was 
witnessing the last scene of the last act of a great and 
memorable drama. The knowledge that the ground of Mr. 
Gladstone’s resignation is the failure of his eyesight added a 
touch which appealed to every man and woman in the nation. 
Foes felt as keenly as friends the pitifulness of the event. A 
veil of mist across an old man’s eyes had shaken a powerful 
and historic party to the centre, and dethroned its leader in 
the plenitude of his influence and authority. As long as 
mortal minds are moved by the inexorable march of destiny, 
as long as men feel ‘ the sense of tears in mortal things,’ so 
long will such an event as Mr. Gladstone’s resignation call 
forth a profound emotion among those who have brains to 
understand and hearts to feel. 

That portion of the Liberal party which agrees with the 
scheme of public policy consistently advocated in these pages 
may regret that Mr. Gladstone’s political career did not close 
when he first intended, and when he wrote as he did in 
1874 :— 

‘I see no public advantage in my continuing as the leader of the 
Liberal party, and at the age of sixty-five, and after forty-two years of 
a laborious public life, I think myself entitled to retire on the present 
opportunity. This retirement is dictated to me by personal views as 
to the best method of spending the closing years of my life.’ 


They will not, however, make this a reason for withholding 
their tribute of respect and sympathy on the present occasion. 
We may regret that the last nine years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
public life were devoted to what we dare not describe except 
as unpatriotic ends, but this does not make us forget that in 
the previous portion of his career he ‘did the State some 
‘service.’ The ill cannot blot out the good, especially as in 
the ill he was unsuccessful. The people of England have a 
very tenacious memory of the past services of a veteran 
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statesman, and a very short one of his errors and failures. 
Too often statesmen in retirement have found it difficult, nay 
impossible, to discover topics of sufficient interest to occupy 
their minds. Mr. Gladstone should suffer from no such 
vacuity. His devotion to classical literature may occasion- 
ally have been as reckless as were his incursions into the 
realms of theological disquisition, but he will at any rate be 
able to find in the Iliad or in the Odes of Horace a real and 
not a formal subject of relaxation. These studies will pro- 
vide a peaceful occupation for his thoughts, and from Mr. 
Gladstone’s example future statesmen may learn the wisdom 
of maintaining an open and receptive mind. Those who, 
like Mr. Gladstone, remain alive to the movements of letters, 
of historical study, and of theological argument, may leave 
the conduct of public affairs without regret. They know 
that they carry with them the priceless consolations of 
literature and learning. 

Though the time has not yet come for fully analysing Mr. 
Gladstone’s career—that time must be separated from the 
present by a very considerable period—it' may be profitable 
to use this opportunity for noticing some of the character- 
istics of the statesman whose public life is ended. In 
doing this we shall make no attempt to hide or to gloze 
over what seem to us Mr. Gladstone’s defects as a politician. 
As long as animus and malignity are banished from the de- 
lineation it is both right and necessary that Mr. Gladstone’s 
deeds and attitude of mind should be dealt with frankly and 
openly. His faults were not only faults to which party 
politicians are peculiarly liable, but were committed so 
cleverly and were covered so successfully that they tempt 
towards imitation with almost resistless force. The latter part 
of his life is a school in which may be studied to perfection 
the capital arts of the party politician; the art of making 
changes of front which are, in his own words, ‘sudden and 
‘ precipitate, or systematically timed and tuned to the in- 
‘terests of personal advancement,’ appear either natural 
and inevitable or else merely developements of the former 
attitude; the art of combining inconsistent schemes under 
some vague and rhetorical formula; the art of inducing 
several independent and semi-hostile groups to agree in 
rolling each other’s legislative logs; the art of saying one 
thing and meaning another; the art of confusing the public 
mind with phrases, and of weakening the public conscience 
by feeding it on empty abstractions and impertinent plati- 
tudes. It is a disagreeable task to write thus of Mr. 
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Gladstone, but the knowledge that politicians in plenty 
will be tempted to copy his example makes it absolutely 
necessary to speak fearlessly and strongly. 

The first, the cardinal point to note about Mr. Gladstone 
is the fact that in political affairs he has always had a House 
of Commons conscience. He has again and again shown 
that in his opinion questions of public concern are not to 
be decided on their plain merits, or in accordance with the 
simple standards of right and wrong, justice or injustice, but 
mainly with reference to the momentary opinion of the House 
of Commons. With him the situation has always been a 
House of Commons situation. No doubt a certain amount 
of opportunism must be allowed to all statesmen. Solon 
gave the Athenians not the best laws, but the best laws that 
he could induce them to accept. Mr. Gladstone, however, 
carried this rule of convenience beyond all bounds. It 
became with him not a limitation but a ruling principle. 
Instead of trying to guide the nation in safe and prudent 
paths, he listened with attentive ear to catch the voice of the 
majority, and then shaped his course accordingly. Take 
the case of the Egyptian policy of the Government of 1880. 
It is notorious that Mr. Gladstone was personally inclined 
to pacific courses. Yet because the situation in the House 
of Commons demanded vigorous action he did not hesitate 
to drift into war, or, as he preferred to call it, into ‘ mili- 
‘tary operations.’ His House of Commons conscience was 
satisfied by the fact that a warlike policy was the one which 
the situation demanded, if the situation was viewed from 
the point of view of Parliament. It was the same in the 
case of the Penjdeh incident. Mr. Gladstone brought us 
within a hair’s breadth of war with Russia, not because he 
believed that Russia was attempting to bully us, not because 
he knew or cared a snap of the finger about the line of 
the Afghan frontier, but simply and solely because he be- 
lieved a stiff attitude towards Russia and the threat of 
war would have a good effect in the House of Commons. 
Still more remarkable was the case of Mr. Gladstone’s con- 
version to Home Rule. From the year 1880 to the year 
1885 the situation in the House of Commons demanded a 
Liberal Ministry strongly opposed to Home Rule. Mr. 
Gladstone fulfilled that demand. In 1885 a Parliament was 
elected in which a Liberal Government opposed to Home 
Rule was an impossibility. Within a month of the close of 
the elections Mr. Gladstone had let it be known that he had 
become converted to the cause of Home Rule. Possibly 
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Mr. Gladstone may have been inclining to the notion that 
the Liberal party would sooner or later find it politic to 
adopt Home Rule; but who can doubt that if the result of 
the elections of 1885 had been to give him what he asked 
for—a majority over Irish and Conservatives combined—we 
should have heard little more of Home Rule, but should 
have instead beheld the spectacle of Mr. Gladstone and his 
Administration renewing what he himself had described as 
the useful and salutary provisions of the Crimes Act? It 
was through the working of the House of Commons con- 
science, not through that of the natural conscience, that 
Mr. Gladstone ‘ found salvation.’ 

Mr. Gladstone was, we do not doubt, the unconscious slave 
of a syllogism. He started by assuming that the interests of 
the country peremptorily demanded a Liberal Ministry. He 
went on to note that a Liberal Ministry could only remain 
in power by securing a majority in the House of Commons, 
and to assume that such a majority could only be secured by 
shaping a policy in accordance with the wishes expressed 
from time to time by that majority. From these premises he 
concluded that it was essential to the true interests of the 
country that a Liberal Government should obtain a majority 
in Parliament, and should secure it by catching and giving 
force to the kaleidoscopic whims of the Liberal majority, 
by worshipping—-to use a homely but expressive phrase—at 
the shrine of the ‘jumping cat.’ By such means Mr. Glad- 
stone contrived to delude himself into the belief that the 
needs of the higher patriotism required him to huxter for 
votes like a ward politician during an American election. 
It is remarkable that at the very outset of Mr. Gladstone’s 
career Lord Macaulay should have detected this defect, and 
should in these pages have pointed out Mr. Gladstone’s 
blind reliance upon an imperfect application of the ap- 
paratus of logic. Lord Macaulay, in reviewing Mr. Glad- 
stone’s work on Church and State, notes how careless is 
the author as regards his premises. ‘The foundations of 
‘ his theory, which ought to be buttresses of adamant, are 
‘made out of the flimsy materials which are fit only for 
‘ perorations.’* This, as Lord Macaulay points out, isa fault 





* Edinburgh Review, April 1839. The whole of the passage in 
which these words occur is worth quoting. No greater proof could 
be given of Lord Macaulay’s prescience: ‘Whatever Mr. Gladstone 
sees is refracted and distorted by a false medium of passions and 
prejudices. His style besrs a remarkable analogy to his mode of 
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which no subsequent care can correct. ‘The more strictly 
‘ Mr. Gladstone reasons on his premises, the more absurd are 
‘the conclusions which he brings out.’ No doubt, if it 
were true that the one thing necessary to the salvation of 
the country was a Liberal Government, and that such a 
Ministry could only remain in power by bending first this 
way and then that, to the random wishes of the majority of 
the House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone’s practical conclusion 
that it was necessary and patriotic to be governed by the 
admonition of a House of Commons conscience would be 
perfectly correct. But these premises, instead of being of 
adamant, are, as Lord Macaulay says, made out of the 
flimsiest materials. A Liberal Government may be, and no 
doubt often is, a good thing, but it is never in any absolute 
or unlimited sense a necessity. The country will not perish 
without it. Equally mistaken is the other premise. The 
condition on which a Ministry remains in office is not 
setting its sails to every passing breath of favour. Ex- 
perience has again and again shown that the Ministry 
which refuses to hunt for popularity either in the House 
of Commons or in the country, which leads instead of 
follows, which instructs public feeling rather than waits 
upon it, is as a rule far more successful than the Admin- 


thinking, and, indeed, exercises great influence on his mode of 
thinking. His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and 
perplexes the logic which it should illustrate. Half his acuteness 
and diligence, with a barren imagination and a scanty vocabu- 
lary, would have saved him from almost all his mistakes. He 
has one gift most dangerous to a speculator-—a vast command of a 
kind of language, grave and majestic, but of vague and uncertain 
import ; of a kind of language which affects us much in the same way 
in which the lofty diction of the chorus of clouds affected the simple- 
hearted Athenian. . . . Now, Mr. Gladstone is fond of employing the 
phraseology of which we speak in those parts of his works which 
require the utmost perspicuity and precision of which human language 
is capable; and in this way he deludes first himself and then his 
readers. ‘The foundations of his theory, which ought to be buttresses 
of adamant, are made out of the flimsy materials which are fit only for 
perorations. This fault is one which no subsequent care or industry 
can correct. The more strictly Mr. Gladstone reasons on his premises, 
the more absurd are the conclusions which he brings out; and 
when at last his good sense and good nature recoil from the horrible 
practical inferences to which his theory leads, he is reduced some- 
times to take refuge in arguments inconsistent with his fundamental 
doctrines, and sometimes to escape from the legitimate consequences 
of his false principles under cover of equally false history.’ 
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istration which cringes to every section or clique for its 
support. The path of safety for Ministries as for men is 
the path of honour and good sense, and not the line of most 
votes and least resistance. It is not the most squeezable 
Ministry which in the end wins the day, but the one which 
shows itself most fearless and most independent. But on 
premises so faulty as those adopted by Mr. Gladstone, what 
wonder that his reasoning availed him nothing and that he 
developed the preposterous doctrine and practice of Parlia- 
mentary opportunism? His premises of sand and his ruth- 
less logic led him hopelessly astray. Mr. Gladstone first 
recklessly deluded himself with the belief that the success 
of his party was necessary to the salvation of the country, 
and then followed the notion to its logical conclusion—the 
necessity for adopting, not honour and good sense as the 
index of policy, but the windy impulses of the House of 
Commons. 

We have dealt with Mr. Gladstone as an opportunist poli- 
tician. It remains to notice briefly the claims that are made 
for him in other respects. It is true that in the worship of the 
Goddess Occasion he has been successful, but failure is else- 
where the dominant note of his career. Who would be found 
hardy enough to suggest that Mr. Gladstone deserves notice 
as a great political thinker? In spite of his sixty years of 
political life; in spite of writings, that cover all subjects 
from the colours in Homer to the swine of Gadara; in spite 
of the torrent of his speeches, a very Amazon of eloquence, 
there is not a passage, not a line, not a word which is 
memorable as a contribution to political science. There is 
more of guidance in public affairs in the shortest page of Burke 
than in the whole Corpus politicum Gladstoniense. Nota saying 
of general force and applicability can be drawn from this 
colossal quagmire of non-committal and ephemeral verbosity. 
Admirably suited for the purpose of the moment, it sinks to 
the level of opportunist rhetoric. 

In any case the fact remains that Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
are deficient in literary form, and still more deficient in pre- 
cision of language. Yet as spoken these same speeches are 
among the greatest, because the most successful of oratorical 
efforts. The grace of manner, the appropriateness and 
dignity of gesture, the noble bearing, the resonant voice, and 
the whole passion of eloquence with which Mr. Gladstone was 
able to endow his speeches, laid men under a charm which 
few or none failed to feel, and many found irresistible. 
But when those who at night had listened spell-bound to 
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the orator turned next morning to the printed report, it 
was seldom that they were able to suppress the sense of 
disappointment. With the charm of the speaker’s personality 
had gone a large portion of the eloquence. No doubt those 
in full sympathy with Mr. Gladstone found in his speeches, 
even when read, much to sustain them in the attitude they 
had adopted, much to soothe their fears and to allay their 
doubts; but to those not under the spell the speeches, 
when read and not listened to, seemed hardly to deserve 
the name of oratory. Posterity will, we believe, hardly 
regard Mr. Gladstone among the contributors to the treasury 
of England’s eloquence. While Mr. Bright’s speeches will 
be kept alive by their intrinsic merits, and will be read 
as are read those of Burke and Canning, Mr. Gladstone’s 
will remain unconsulted, except by some historian bent on 
discovering the secret of the mighty spell they once invoked. 
It is impossible to deal with the leading characteristics of 
Mr. Gladstone’s political personality and not notice what 
has euphemistically been termed his mastery over language 
—that is, his power of expressing his opinion, or lack of 
opinion, upon this or that subject in such a way as to 
suggest two or more inconsistent or antagonistic explana- 
tions. In his practice of the art of verbal ambiguity 
Mr. Gladstone has far outdone the record of the Delphic 
oracle. The answers vouchsafed by the Pythoness were not 
half so cunningly constructed as many of Mr. Gladstone’s 
utterances on public affairs. Mr. Gladstone early discovered 
that the true art of mystification lay in verbosity. The 
utterers of the oracles were placed at a disadvantage by 
their desire to comprise their answers in a short and 
concentrated sentence. He saw how incomparably diffusion 
surpasses concentration when the object is to give different 
impressions to different persons, and hence he would not 
deviate even on the most pedestrian occasion into shortness 
and simplicity. A good example of his method is to be 
found in one of the speeches made by him in June 1889 
in regard to Disestablishment in Wales and Scotland :— 
‘You will understand, therefore, that the condition I have laid 
down was this: full and unequivocal evidence of the sense of the 
two countries. Having that full and unequivocal evidence before me, 
when the question is brought forward with respect to the one country 
or the other, I will be ready to render a distinct account of my 
opinion. I shall not flinch from entering into the division lobby, and 
from what I have said you may, perhaps, be able to form a conjecture 
as to what my vote will be ; but at any rate that will be the course 
I shall take, and I shall feel, in taking that course, that I have done all 
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I could to secure for Scotland and Wales the privilege of exercising 
a determining influence on what is so important to their feelings and 
their condition, and of severing them from the danger in which they 
might otherwise stand of being overborne by the English majority 
rushing in upon them, and deciding those Welsh and Scotch matters 
according to a possible balance of English opinion in a directly 
opposite sense.’ 


It is true that there is a Disestablishment atmosphere in 
the passage, but one searches in vain amid this hubbub of 
words for a distinct declaration in favour of Disestablish- 
ment. The words are grammatically arranged, but actual 
import they have none. Their perusal suggests that the 
speaker desired to make a reservation of the kind which the 
wits of Brooks’s when they compiled the ‘ Rolliad’ placed 
in the mouth of Lord Shelburne. Lord Shelburne’s distinc- 
tion between would and could was, indeed, if we are not 
mistaken, actually used by Mr. Gladstone during the Home 
Rule debates of 1886. Here is Lord Shelburne’s speech in 
the ‘ Rolliad ’:— 


‘A noble Duke affirms I like his plan; 
I never did, my Lords, I never can. 
Shame on the slanderous breath which dares instil 
That I, who now condemn, advised the Bill! 
Plain words, thank Heaven ! are always understood ; 
I could approve, I said—but not I would. 
Anxious to make the noble Duke content, 
My view was just to seem to give consent, 
While all the world might see that nothing less was meant.’ * 


Yet one more example of Mr. Gladstone’s mastery over 
words may be given—again concerned with the question of 
Disestablishment—because it illustrates Mr. Gladstone’s idea 
of answering a plain question in plain terms. During one 
of the earlier Midlothian campaigns—either that of 1885 
or 1886—Mr. Gladstone was asked to express his opinion 
on Scotch Disestablishment. This was the reply which the 
questioner received :— 


‘Probably I may find an occasion for referring more at large to this 
subject, to the great satisfaction of my querist, on some of the occa- 


* It is curious to note that Lord Rosebery, who doubtless came 
across these lines in Stanhope’s ‘Life of Pitt,’ where they are 
extracted, has placed them in his study of the same statesman. 
Though he does not suggest their application to Mr. Gladstone, it is 
difficult to believe that his quick sense of humour did not note the 
appropriateness of the lines, or that he left this piece of political ammu- 
nition lying about out of pure simplicity of heart. 
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sions when I may speak in the country; and therefore I will only say 
that, so far as I am able to judge, we are thinking at the present time, 
and the people of Scotland are thinking, of other subjects, which are 
regarded, I believe, as of much more urgent and immediate duty than 
the determination of a very much controverted question, which, as | 
have said before, I believe the people of Scotland will find themselves 
perfectly sufficient to determine, and-in a manner which the rest of the 
Empire will respect, whether the answer be Aye or No. It is not 
within my knowledge, certainly, that the consideration of that question 
has entered definitely into the concerns of the present election, and 
therefore I do not feel my own information or means of judgement 
about it at all augmented in the course of it by anything that has 
reached me.’ 


After reading such a passage as this one does not wonder 
that the Duke of Argyll, in suggesting a contrast between 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Gladstone, was compelled to exclaim, 
‘Oh, gentlemen, what a comfort it is to have the speech of a 
‘man who knows what he means himself, and who means you 
‘to understand what he intends.’ But we have no sympathy 
with those who traduce Mr. Gladstone on personal grounds. 
Though we recognise and feel it our duty to point out his 
Jefects as a statesman, we fully admit that he has never at 
heart been inspired by mean or ignoble motives. Certain 
critics, carried away by an extravagance of party zeal, have 
described him as an enemy of England, and as a man inspired 
with the conscious aim of ruining and humiliating his country. 
A notion so preposterous is hardly worth contradicting. Mr. 
Gladstone, like most other statesmen of eager temperament, 
has, we do not doubt, always entertained the sincere belief 
that his triumph was necessary for the good of the country. 
Cynicism is utterly foreign to his nature, and he has been, in 
intention at any rate, a sincere patriot. Again he has never 
shown any desire to obtain personal advantages either for 
himself or his family, and throughout his long and varied 
career he has fully maintained the high standard of probity 
which is the glory of English political life. If his personal 
conduct, and not his policy or his purely political methods, 
is considered his name may claim to stand as high as any in 
the glorious list of English Prime Ministers.* 


* A passage in an article published in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ in 
1857, and attributed to Mr. Gladstone, is so striking that we need make 
no apology for quoting it before we leave the subject. It deals with 
the aims of the Radicals of 1857. A more striking instance of political 
prophecy it would be difficult to discover: ‘The removal of abuses is 
mainly a means to an end, and that end is a fundamental change in the 
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With the disappearance of Mr. Gladstone from the 
political scene begins a new epoch. Had Sir William 
Harcourt, Lord Spencer, or Lord Kimberley succeeded Mr. 
Gladstone, the country would have felt that the Govern- 
ment was being continued by men who, if they did not 
belong to the same political period as Mr. Gladstone, had, 
at any rate, been trained for the last quarter of a century 
in Mr. Gladstone’s school. Lord Rosebery is the repository 
of no such traditions. During the last ten years he has 
personally been something of a figure in politics, but his 
connection with the administrative machinery of the country 
has been singularly slight. When a year and a half ago 
Lord Rosebery entered Mr. Gladstone’s last Administration 
his Cabinet service amounted to less than six months. 
In all, his experience of the work of Government con- 
sists of some two years spent at the Foreign Office. * 
We note this, however, not so much to insist upon Lord 
Rosebery’s lack of practice in the details of adminis- 
tration, as to emphasize his complete political detach- 
ment. No one can say that he is this or that statesman’s 
pupil, or that any particular politician’s influence has 
been a chief factor in developing his mind or his atti- 
tude towards the problems of the day. He is nothing 
if not himself. This fact and the circumstance that he 
is a young man—his age is only forty-seven-—bring out 
clearly and strongly how complete is the severance between 
the epoch which closed with Mr. Gladstone’s retirement 
and that which began with Lord Rosebery’s accession to 
power. What are to be the characteristics of the new 


character of our institutions. Their aim is to centralize administration, 
to break up the masses of landed property, to discountenance the unpaid 
service which among us is so closely associated with the influence of 
the hereditary system, to concentrate political power in the towns, to 
discredit the ancient traditions of Government, to prevent the Church 
from gaining real strength and union by good laws, to make the 
franchise irresponsible and the representative a delegate; and when 
by these means the sapping process has been brought to sufficient ripe- 
ness, then to open the batteries, which until the proper time will have 
remained judiciously masked, against the independence of the House 
of Lords, the connection between religion and the civil institutions of 
the country, and whatever else may still remain open to attack and be 
worth attacking.’ 

* Lord Rosebery was for a month or two Under-Secretary at the 
Home Office, but his tenure of the office was so short that it can hardly 
be brought into a calculation of his official experience. 
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végime? Into what new seas is the ship of State being 
launched by her present commander? As we have said, 
the new Premier is the heir of no one statesman, nor are 
his the hands into which the torch of policy has been 
handed on by any group of politicians. To estimate, then, 
what is likely to be Lord Rosebery’s actual policy and what 
the nature of his acts, we have only what the Duke of 
Argyll has happily termed the ‘personal equation.” What 
are Lord Rosebery’s real views, and what is the political 
attitude and character of the man who holdsthem? That 
is a question which at once suggests another. What 
indications have we of Lord Rosebery’s opinions? What 
data exist for an estimate of the man? The answer is a 
difficult one. The sources of information at the disposal of 
the public are surprisingly small. Lord Rosebery has been 
called ‘the dark horse’ of politics, but the metaphor is 
entirely inadequate to express the extraordinary success 
with which the present Prime Minister has concealed his 
opinions and his personality. Two public despatches of 
general interest, four or five political speeches, a graceful 
and brilliant little study of the career of Mr. Pitt, and an 
abortive bill for reforming the House of Lords, that is the 
full record of Lord Rosebery’s self-revelation, to which his 
speech at Edinburgh has added but little. If anywhere, 
then, the man’s nature must be sought and understood in 
his actions, for his spoken and written words afford no 
clue to the puzzle. But here again we seem to be 
baffled. At first sight it appears as if Lord Rosebery 
had done nothing important as well as said nothing im- 
portant, and as if both in word and deed his life were a 
blank. A little closer inspection will,show, however, that 
Lord Rosebery has done two memorable things, and done 
them from his own point of view extremely well. In the 
first place he managed the London County Council with 
such extreme dexterity that he contrived to completely 
nullify the more dangerous schemes of an eager and in- 
experienced band of pedantic fanatics. Next he won for 
himself the Premiership in spite of whole battalions of 
obstacles. By examining these achievements in detail we 
may learn something of Lord Rosebery’s attitude of mind 
in regard to political action. In both cases he showed him- 
self a master in the art of managing men, and especially in 
the art of conciliating rival interests and rival personalities. 
Lord Rosebery’s manipulation of the different and conflicting 
interests on the County Council was a veritable triumph. 
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He was elected to the Council as the representative of the 
City, and so of moderate opinion. Yet he used his seat to 
further the schemes of the extremists. Strange, however, as 
this sounds he only created a minimum of distrust and 
suspicion among the anti-progressists. Some few may have 
grown restive, but he contrived to inspire the bulk of the 
moderates with the comfortable feeling that he was really 
doing his best for them, that at heart he was strongly on 
the side of property and security, and that if he acted with, 
and indeed appeared to be leading, the advanced party, it 
was only in order to check their progress. He might appear 
to be cheering them on, but in reality he was clinging 
round their legs and breaking the fury of their onset. 
There is, of course, nothing new in the attempt to create 
such a feeling. What was novel was the completeness of 
Lord Rosebery’s success, and the fact that at the same time 
and with equal proficiency he induced the extremists to 
believe that he was ‘jockeying’ the moderates. ‘They 
‘think him on their side because occasionally and to keep 
‘them quiet he advocates moderate measures, but at heart 
‘he is the biggest Radical of us all. That was the 
sentiment with which Lord Rosebery inspired the County 
Council Radicals. He conciliated them, and he conci- 
liated the moderates, and he managed generally to give 
the impression that he was a safe and prudent man. At 
the same time Lord Rosebery did not neglect those little 
social artifices which can so effectively be employed by men 
of high position and commanding wealth. Another man 
might have felt that there was something patronising and 
over-gracious in solemnly telling the London County Coun- 
cillors that they need not call him ‘my lord’ when in the 
Chair, but that he should prefer ‘sir’ or ‘ Mr. Chairman.’ 
Lord Rosebery knew his colleagues better. He realised how 
profound an effect might be produced by so easy and so simple 
a sign of his affability. The proof of his wisdom has been 
seen during the past six weeks. When the chief organ of 
Radical opinion * was pressing Lord Rosebery’s claims on the 
Premiership, it again and again referred to the incident. 
Its insistence on this indication of Lord Rosebery’s mag- 
nanimity was indeed almost hysterical. Lord Rosebery’s 
capacity for conciliating opposing interests when carried 
out on a grander scale was not less successful. Primd 
facie everything was against Lord Rosebery’s claim to 





* The ‘ Daily Chronicle.’ 
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succeed Mr. Gladstone. Not only had his party deter- 
mined not to be led by a peer, but they had actually 
charged the Unionists with something like a breach of the 
Constitution in agreeing to Lord Salisbury’s Premiership. 
Next Lord Rosebery was a comparatively unknown man, 
and there was in the House of Commons a politician 
eager for the post who had been before the country 
for the last twenty-five years, and whose claims on his 
party were overwhelming. Again, Lord Rosebery had 
shown himself somewhat lukewarm in regard to Home Rule, 
and the Irish contingent controlled the situation. His 
claims, too, were believed to be favoured by the Court and 
by the Opposition, and this in Radical quarters was looked 
on as a source of doubt and suspicion. Lastly, the House 
of Lords was going to be attacked, and how could that 
attack be led by a peer? Yet Lord Rosebery surmounted 
all these obstacles. How was this accomplished? If the 
writings of the organs of the different sections of Glad- 
stonian opinion and the common talk of the members of the 
Gladstonian party are analysed it will be noted that Lord 
Rosebery had contrived to convey to each section of the party 
the notion that he was ‘their man.’ Ask the representatives 
of the extreme wing of the Gladstonian party, the socialistic 
Radicals, whom they prefer as a leader and from whom they 
expect help to carry their particular schemes. They will 
answer, Lord Rosebery. Ask a similar question of the 
moderate Gladstonians, the men of Whig sympathies, the 
men who cling to the party rather from tradition than from 
conviction, and who are at heart not a little alarmed at the 
prospect of socialistic legislation. They will at once answer 
that they have faith in Lord Rosebery, and that he is 
a man who is not going in for a reckless policy. The 
looker-on may smile and may point out that both views 
cannot be true, but as long as they are entertained at 
one and the same time it is no wonder that Lord Rose- 
bery is irresistible. Lord Rosebery manages as success- 
fully with individuals as with lines of policy. He had no 
enemies, or, at any rate, no open enemies. His habit of 
being everybody’s friend and ally soon made him the link 
that bound the party together—a link all the stronger 
because invisible. He was the one man who was nobody’s 
obvious and avowed foe, the one man under whom nobody 
minded serving. He had conciliated all the factions and 
all the politicians, and hence, when Mr. Gladstone left office, 
Lord Rosebery was the statesman on whom the choice 
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naturally fell. He had made the choice of himself the line 
of least resistance. But the line of least resistance is almost 
as inevitably in the political as in the physical world the line 
along which progress and developement take place. It was 
not possible to insist on any other Premier when Lord 
Rosebery was so obviously the man who divided the party 
least and caused least friction. 

Lord Rosebery, then, must be classed among the managers 
of men rather than among the statesmen of ideas—the men 
who, rightly or wrongly, follow a distinct line of policy. He 
is the ‘ Political Boss’ rather than the Radical statesman. 
If he has adopted extreme views, and by his speeches in 
regard to the Hight Hours question and other Socialist 
projects has shrouded himself in an advanced Radical 
atmosphere, it is not so much that he believes in those 
measures as that he believes them to be winning cards in 
the party game. If Mr. Gladstone is the opportunist of 
earnestness and vagueness, Lord Rosebery is the opportunist 
of cynicism and indifference. 

It must not be supposed, however, that Lord Rosebery 
is entirely without convictions or political principles. 
There is evidence to show that on one question he 
feels strongly. Lord Rosebery is, we believe, a sincere 
Imperialist, and on this question he would probably 
refuse to subordinate his views to the considerations of 
the moment. Lord Rosebery’s imperialism may be best 
expressed in the words which he used in giving in his 
adhesion to the policy of Home Rule. ‘The connexion of 
‘the colonies and of India with the mother-country has,’ 
he said, ‘been the dream of my life. If I did not believe 
‘in my inmost heart and soul that the course which 
‘we are pursuing is not merely not antagonistic to that 
‘ object, but is in absolute promotion of it, I should not 
‘be where I am.’ Lord Rosebery’s intimate connexion 
with the Imperial Federation League and the policy pur- 
sued by that body may serve to interpret this statement. 
It is clear that the dream of Lord Rosebery’s heart is the 
creation of a great federal empire. It is possible that he 
has lately come to think this ideal very distant, but for a 
time at any rate he worked at it as a practical object, and it 
has always remained for him the thing to be hoped for and 
longed for. An interesting statement of his present attitude 
towards the Empire, a revised and authorised version, is to 
be found in a preface which Lord Rosebery contributed in 
the year 1892 to a little school-book, entitled ‘ Round the 
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‘ Empire’ (Cassell & Co.), a book written by Mr. Parkin, a 
gentleman whom we believe we are right in describing as 
at one time a lecturer for the Imperial Federation League. 
This preface has curiously enough been overlooked by those 
who have endeavoured to run to earth that shy and difficult 
quarry, Lord Rosebery’s opinions. It is, however, the best, 
as well as the latest, source of information in regard to the 
type of imperialism at present professed by Lord Rosebery, 
and we shall therefore make no apology for quoting the 
salient passages. After stating the importance of keeping 
before our children the fact that they inhabit ‘not an 
‘island but an Empire,’ and declaring that there ‘are few 
‘ political facts, perhaps none, which should exercise so 
‘great an influence on their future lives,’ Lord Rosebery 
proceeds :— 


‘For a collection of States spread over every region of the earth, but 
owning one head and one flag, is even more important as an influence 
than as an Empire. From either point of view it is a world-wide 
fact of supreme significance; but in the one capacity it affects only its 
own subjects, and in the other all mankind. With the Empire states- 
men are mainly concerned ; in the influence every individual can and 
must have a part. Influence is based on character, and it is on the 
character of each child that grows into manhood within British limits 
that the future of our Empire rests. 

‘If we and they are narrow and selfish, averse to labour, impatient 
of necessary burdens, factious and self-indulgent: if we see in public 
affairs not our Empire but our country, not our country but our 
parish, and in our parish our house, the Empire is doomed. For its 
maintenance requires work and sacrifice and intelligence. 

‘If, on the other hand, we aim at the diffusion of the blessings of 
industry undisturbed by war, if we aim at peace secured, not by 
humiliation but preponderance, we need to preserve our Empire not 
for ourselves only but for mankind. And this is said not pharisaically, 
not to the exclusion of other countries, but because ours is the most 
widely spread and the most penetrating of nationalities. The time, 
indeed, cannot be far remote when the British Empire must, if it 
remain united, by the growth of its population and its ubiquitous 
dominion, exercise a controlling authority in the world. ‘To that trust 
our sons are born. 

‘I hope, then, that the youth of our race will learn from this book 
how great is their inheritance and their responsibility. Those outside 
these islands may learn the splendour of their source and their 
“home,” as well as communion with the other regions under the 
Crown of Great Britain; and within, English, Scottish, and Irish 
children may learn not to be shut in their shires, but that they are 
the heirs of great responsibilities and a vast inheritance. History has 
marked those that made this Empire, and will mark, with equal 
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certainty but in a different spirit, those who unmake it or allow it to 
dissolve.’ 

What is the precise meaning of this eloquently written 
passage it is difficult to say with precision. If Lord Rosebery 
means that it is the duty of the inhabitants of these islands 
to cultivate the best possible relations with their kin beyond 
sea; to resolve never to commit again the fatal blunders of 
Lord North and George III.; to eschew ‘ parliamentary 
‘ projects’ which, though intended to bind, would be far 
more likely to disunite; and to encourage instead the 
firmer and saner, if less ambitious, policy of a close and 
friendly alliance with the colonies, we have not only nothing 
to say against Lord Rosebery’s view, but must congratulate 
him on his statesmanship and good sense. If, however, 
‘ parliamentary projects,’ beginning with the project of a 
repeal of the Union, are in reality, if not in name, to be the 
rock-bed of Lord Rosebery’s imperialism, then we sincerely 
trust that the nation will lend no ear to his schemes. They 
are certain to lead to disintegration in the United Kingdom, 
and over-sea are only too likely to destroy instead of to 
build up. If Lord Rosebery imagines that the Imperial 
structure can be strengthened by introducing ruin and 
confusion into the very heart of the Empire, he is the 
victim of one of the most mischievous of delusions. In 
any case it may be hoped that the preface marks the fact 
that Lord Rosebery has ceased to be an ‘ Imperial Federa- 
‘ tionist,’ and is merely anxious, as every patriotic citizen 
of the Empire should be anxious, that the future of the 
Empire shall be secure, and that its component parts shall 
be linked with the mother-country in bonds of amity and 
concord. Closely connected with Lord Rosebery’s imperialism 
as regards the Empire is his imperialism as regards foreign 
affairs. Lord Rosebery in the region of foreign affairs is 
credited with being in favour of a spirited policy, of de- 
siring that the United Kingdom should exercise a wide and 
strong influence abroad. In the cant phrase of the day, he 
is ‘against the Little Englanders.’ If by this it is meant 
that Lord Rosebery will not allow any encroachments on 
our just rights, no one will quarrel with him. If, however, 
it means that he is going to actively stimulate the growth 
of the Empire, his ‘big Englandism’ will bring him little 
but disaster. The automatic growth of the Empire is quite 
rapid enough and needs no encouragement, but rather the 
reverse ; and the Ministry which neglects this fact and tries 
to foster a forward movement will meet the fate which 
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pursued Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration. The Afghan 
war, the Zulu war, and the annexation of Cyprus were acts 
which brought nothing but trouble on those who devised 
them. It is most probable, however, that Lord Rosebery 
realises this clearly enough—it is commonly the first lesson 
gained by those who see the work of government at the 
centre—and that his foreign policy will show nothing very 
new or very startling. 

It remains to say something as to the details of Lord Rose- 
bery’s conduct as Foreign Secretary. His actions give no indi- 
cation of any very strongly marked or original policy. He 
seems to have dealt with questions as they arose with common 
sense and firmness, but for good or evil there has been nothing 
approaching a new departure. Lord Rosebery during his two 
tenures of office has had in all three questions of importance 
to deal with. These were the question of Batoum in 1886, 
the Egyptian question of a year ago, and the Siamese 
problem of last July. The despatches dealing with Siam 
have not yet been published, but those concerned with the 
two first matters may be dealt with as specimens of Lord 
Rosebery’s work at the Foreign Office. They have been 
regarded in certain quarters as monuments of diplomatic 
skill, but their perusal will hardly justify so enthusiastic an 
estimate. In June 1886 Russia denounced the 59th Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin, under which Batoum had been de- 
clared a free port, on the ground that the article was not 
the product of a general agreement, but ‘the spontaneous 
‘ declaration’ of the Czar. Lord Rosebery’s reply was from a 
literary point of view not otherwise than happy. He told the 

tussian Government that even ‘ granting the doctrine, which, 

‘as far as her Majesty’s Government are aware, is an en- 
‘tirely novel one, that the spontaneous declaration of his 
‘ Majesty the late Emperor is not to be considered as bind- 
‘ing because it was spontaneous, it cannot be denied that 
‘its embodiment in the treaty placed it on the same footing 
‘as any other part of that instrument.’ And he went on 
to deal with the general question in severe terms :— 


‘One direct, supreme, and perpetual interest, however, is, no doubt, 
at stake in this transaction—that of the binding force and sanctity 
of international engagements. Great Britain is ready at all times and 
in all seasons to uphold that principle, and she cannot palter with it in 
the present instance. 

‘Her Majesty’s Government cannot, therefore, consent to recognise 
or associate themselves in any shape or form with this proceeding 
of the Russian Government. They are compelled to place on record 
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their view that it constitutes a violation of the Treaty of Berlin, un- 
sanctioned by the Signatory Powers, that it tends to make future con- 


ventions of the kind difficult, if not impossible; and to cast doubt at 
least on those already concluded.’ 


That was, no doubt, a verbal victory for Lord Rosebery, but 
since the Russians had their way was it worth while to 
achieve it? ‘Hehad his joke, but they had his estate,’ said 
Dryden of Rochester, and when one diplomatist scores the 
epigram and the other the political object in question the 
result is apt toremind one of the satirist’s bon mot. Would it 
not have been better to have resisted the temptation to be 
cutting, and to have simply noted the violation of the treaty, 
pointing out at the same time clearly and firmly that in future 
protests against the infraction of treaties made by Russia 
would be regarded as of little or no value? That is, however, 
a difficult question. The fact remains that the Batoum 
despatch is cleverly written, and that Lord Rosebery had 
the good sense not to bluster or talk of warlike considera- 
tions. In regard to Egypt, it is the custom to praise Lord 
Rosebery’s firmness, and we have no desire to dissent from 
this eulogium—at any rate when qualified by the consideration 
that, short of evacuation, there was no other policy possible for 
a man with a grainof common sense. The Cabinet were not 
prepared to evacuate Egypt, and therefore they were obliged 
to be firm. After Lord Rosebery’s prompt telegrams and 
Lord Cromer’s calmness and steadiness had suppressed the 
Khedive’s fumbling attempt at a sort of half-hearted coup 
@état, Lord Rosebery wrote a despatch, in which he put on 
record the principles on which we hold Egypt. This may fairly 
be claimed to be a statesmanlike document, and deserves more 
notice than it has received. It may almost be called a great 
State-paper. The following passage is well worthy of con- 
sideration, and puts the situation in Egypt clearly and well. 
After declaring that it would not be prudent to assume too 


positively that all prospect of future trouble is at an end, 
Lord Rosebery proceeds :-— 


‘ Should further difficulties arise it might be urged that the condi- 
tions of the British occupation will have changed, and it may be asked 
whether altered circumstances do not require a corresponding modifica- 
tion of policy, whether the occupation should be maintained in oppo- 
sition, as it might seem, to the sentiment of important sections of the in- 
habitants, and whether it would not be better that it should cease... .. 

‘ All these considerations point to the conclusion that for the preseat 
there is but one course to pursue—that we must maintain the fabric of 
administration which has been constructed under our guidance, and 
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must continue the process of construction, without impatience, but 
without interruption, of an administrative and judicial system, which 
shall afford a reliable guarantee for the future welfare of Egypt.’ 

We have said enough to indicate our opinion of Lord 
Rosebery. It is evident that he is a man of rapid and 
versatile ability, that he is gifted with no ordinary powers 
of expression, and that he has mastered the tortuous arts 
of managing men and of making himself appear the uni- 
versal solvent of party difficulties. But that is not enough 
to ensure him success as a great political leader. Has he 
the art of governing a Parliament and an Empire? an art 
infinitely more important than that in which we admit he 
has shown himself a master. 

We have spoken of the new Chief of the Home Rule party. 
What is to be said of the new Ministry—what of its policy 
and its prospects? The first thing that must strike even 
the most casual observer of the situation is that the new 
Ministry is a patched Ministry. Mr. Gladstone’s Adminis- 
tration may have been in many ways imperfect and inefficient, 
but at any rate it was a very ingenious piece of political 
mechanism. The pieces of the puzzle were skilfully and 
appropriately arranged, and were kept in place by the com- 
manding personality of the Prime Minister. It was a 
Cabinet in which, if there was not mutual confidence, there 
was, at least, discipline. Each member knew that if he 
were to try conclusions with his Chief the matter could but 
end one way. A resignation would have been regarded as 
treason to Mr. Gladstone, and treason to Mr. Gladstone 
was treason to the party, so close was its identification with 
its leader. For all purposes of internal policy Ministers were 
Mr. Gladstone’s Under-Secretaries. The present situation is 
very different. The wedge that held the Administration 
together has been withdrawn, and the Cabinet is little better 
than a fortuitous concourse of Ministerial atoms. Were Lord 
Rosebery a member of the House of Commons it is possible 
that his dexterity, his power of managing men, and his 
genial opportunism might in the end obtain for him a 
Parliamentary ascendency of the kind which is essential to 
a Prime Minister in times of stress and difficulty. ‘ You 
‘know the nature of that Assembly,’ said Lord Boling- 
broke to Sir William Wyndham : ‘how, like hounds, they grow 
‘fond of the hand that shows them prey.’ Had Lord 
Rosebery been able to show the prey to his followers in the 
Commons and to cheer them on in the hunt his prospects 
would have been far less doubtful. As it is, he has to rely 
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upon the services of a lieutenant who, it is no secret, is not 
too friendly to the captain who has prevented him inscribing 
his name on what is, after all, the most glorious roll in 
recorded history—the roll of the Prime Ministers of Eng- 
land. We do not, of course, wish to attribute anything 
approaching treachery to Sir William Harcourt, but he 
would be more than human if he did not feel himself 
humiliated and aggrieved at being supplanted by a politi- 
cian so much his juniorin years and in official experience 
of affairs. When Lord Rosebery was a lad at Oxford Sir 
William Harcourt had already joined Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Administration. Considering all the circumstances, who 
can pretend that there exists between Lord Rosebery and 
Sir William Harcourt that mutual confidence and solidarity 
of feeling which it is one of the first maxims of our 
State-cratt should exist between the Leader of the House of 
Commons and a Prime Minister in the Lords? Curiously 
enough no one has laid down the absolute necessity for this 
agreement more strongly than Lord Rosebery himself. In 
a passage in his ‘ Life of Pitt’ it is thus that he deals with 
the question :— 


‘It would be too much to maintain that all the members of a Cabinet 
should feel an implicit confidence in each other; humanity—least 
of all political humanity—could not stand so severe a test. But 
between a Prime Minister in the House of Lords and the Leader of 
the House of Commons such a confidence is indispensable. Respon- 
sibility rests so largely with the one, and articulation so greatly with 
the other, that unity of sentiment is the one necessary link that makes 
a relation, in any case difficult, in any way possible. The voice of 
Jacob and the hands of Esau may effect a successful imposture, but 
can hardly constitute a durable Administration.’ 


That is a view of the present situation more severe than 
we ourselves should have cared to express, but since the 
words are Lord Rosebery’s we adopt them. No one can 
have the hardihood to declare that ‘implicit confidence ’ 
exists between Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt. 
But that being so, the Prime Minister can have no cause to 
complain if the best that can be said of the new Ministry is 
that it ‘may effect a successful imposture,’ but that more 
than that the voice of Jacob and the hands of Esau will be 
unable to accomplish. 

How difficult is the process of keeping a Ministry ot 
‘successful imposture’ on its feet was proved in the very 
first week of the new Administration. In the Debate on the 
Address Mr. Labouchere contrived to put the Ministry in a 
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minority. No doubt the defeat was largely due to a surprise 
division, but it can hardly be pretended that the lack of 
‘implicit confidence’ between the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the House of Commons did not to some extent 
contribute to the adverse vote. Had Sir William Harcourt 
been possessed of that zeal and vigilance which only a 
complete understanding between a chief and his lieutenant 
inspire, it may be safely assumed that by some means or 
other the rebuff would have been avoided. 

The chief problems which the Ministry will have to face in 
the near future are those connected with Ireland, with Dis- 
establishment in Wales and Scotland, with the proposals for 
Parliamentary reform alluded to in the Queen’s Speech, and 
with the agitation against the House of Lords, which is the 
damnosa hereditas left to the present Premier by his pre- 
decessor. In regard to Ireland, it was at first believed that 
Lord Rosebery was going to attempt to settle the Irish 
question on a national and non-party basis. Last year he 
told the House of Lords that it could only be settled by a 
general agreement between all parties in the State, and it 
was assumed that the new Premier would try to put his 
words into action. The Liberal Unionists, it was whispered, 
were to be attracted to Lord Rosebery by this prospect, 
and under his banner the Liberal party was to be once more 
united. Those, however, who argued thus forgot that the 
Irish Members number some eighty-one votes, and the 
Liberal Unionists only forty-nine, and that the gain of one 
set of votes must mean the loss of the other. No Minister 
ever gives up eighty-one votes to obtain forty-nine, and 
hence the notion of Lord Rosebery dropping Home Rule in 
order to get back the Liberal Unionists was a patent ab- 
surdity. But, though Lord Rosebery had no serious thoughts 
of dropping Home Rule, it is by no means unlikely that he 
was inclined, as far as possible, to favour the notion that, if 
the Liberal Unionists did not press him too hard, but dis- 
played a more or less benevolent neutrality, he would not 
aliow the Irish to dictate his policy, and might in the end 
succeed in pushing Home Rule out of the region of practical 
politics. Lord Rosebery, in fact, would have liked to execute 
what the Americans describe as ‘a straddle’ between Home 
Rule and the Union, just as in the London County Council, 
as we have noted above, he contrived to neutralize a great 
deal of the opposition from the Moderates by giving them 
the impression that he was really on their side. Fortunately, 
the leaders of the Unionist section of the Liberal party were 
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not to be deceived or amused by such tactics as these. They 
rejected the notion that a Government dependent on Nation- 
alist votes could in reality be working to prevent the disin- 
tegration of the Empire; and Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech 
on the Address, refused to give any sort of countenance to 
the notion that a little encouragement from the Liberal 
Unionists might work wonders in the way of weaning the 
Gladstonian party from the extremer forms of the policy of 
Home Rule. How absolute is, in fact, the dependence of 
the new Administration on the support of the Anti-Parnellite 
and Parnellite factions was soon proved by the incidents 
connected with Lord Rosebery’s first speech as Prime 
Minister in the House of Lords. In that speech he gave 
clear and unmistakable utterance to the sound and reason- 
able doctrine that the Act of Union declared the constitution 
of a partnership between the two islands, and that this part- 
nership can only be dissolved by the assent of both parties to 
the original agreement—there must be, that is, an English 
majority in favour of Home Rule, not merely a bare majority 
in the United Kingdom. Lord Rosebery’s actual words are 
worth putting on record. He stated that Lord Salisbury had 
‘ made one remark on the subject of Irish Home Rule with 
‘which I confess myself in entire accord. He said that 
‘ before Irish Home Rule is conceded by the Imperial Par- 
‘ liament, England, as the predominant member of the part- 
‘ nership of the three kingdoms, will have to be convinced of 
‘ its justice.’ ‘This may seem,’ he continued, ‘to be a con- 
‘ siderable admission.’ Most assuredly it was. Lord Rose- 
bery had, however, gone a little too far in this attempt to 
damp the Unionists’ powder by half conceding their case. 
The Irish rose in revolt and demanded the withdrawal of the 
odious principle which, when expressed by Unionists, had 
always been declared obnoxious and impertinent. Lord 
Rosebery had to yield to the crack of the taskmaster’s whip. 
The very next night Mr. Morley, on his chief’s behalf, showed, 
or rather attempted to show, that no admission to the Unionist 
demand had been made, and a few days later Lord Rosebery 
himself explained away his own words, though hardly with 
the finished art of his immediate predecessor in office :— 


‘What I said was that if we wanted to carry Home Rule we must 
carry conviction to the heart of England, and by those words I stand. 
They are a truism, they are a platitude in the sense in which I 
uttered them; but in the sense in which they have been interpreted 
they bear a meaning which I, as a Scotchman, should be the first to 
repudiate. Are we really to believe that in all the great measures 
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which affect the partnership which is called the United Kingdom we 
are to wait the predominant vote of England?’ 

Unfortunately, however, this passage in no sort of way 
represents the plain meaning of the words used in the House 
of Lords. Those words may have been a truism in the sense 
in which they were uttered, but at any rate they are not the 
truism by which Lord Rosebery now says he stands. Lord 
Rosebery in his ‘ Life of Pitt’ has pointed out how much 
Lord Shelburne’s influence was injured by ‘ the need of 
‘ explanation’ from which that statesman always suffered. 
The present Premier will be wise if here again he takes 
warning by one of his own reflections. 

In all probability Lord Rosebery is what the world in 
general believes him to be at heart—a Unionist. He is, how- 
ever, before all things an opportunist, and in obedience to that 
creed he will, doubtless, be quite prepared to throw the whole 
constitution into the melting-pot. The situation, then, as 
regards Home Rule remains unchanged. Lord Rosebery, 
as far as the Union is concerned, is in every way as 
dangerous a guide as Mr. Gladstone. Home Rule, how- 
ever, must remain during the present session in a state of 
suspended animation. The only Irish measure will be a Bill 
for restoring the evicted tenants to their holdings. Whether 
this measure or the Bill for disestablishing the Church in 
Wales or again that for doing the like in Scotland will obtain 
precedence remains to be seen. All that can be said is that 
the struggle will be fierce, and that the factions which lose 
the day will be in no very friendly mood to the Govern- 
ment. The groups which make up the majority on which 
the Ministry rests act well enough together while each 
believes that its interests are being specially considered. 
When, however, the inevitable decision comes, and one group 
has to be given a preference over the others, the greatest 
possible difficulty will be experienced in keeping the party 
together. Mr. Redmond has already declared open hosti- 
lity on behalf of the Parnellites. This danger has, how- 
ever, been got rid of for the time by the expedient of placing 
the Bills for altering the registration laws and for the 
abolition of plural voting in the forefront of the battle. It 
may be that before they are carried a dissolution will have 
taken place, and that the faction fight between the Irish 
and the Welsh will thus be postponed. 

Let us examine the Registration Bills a little more 
closely, and consider what reception they should meet with 
from the Unionists. These Bills, which are in effect the 
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same as those of last year, constitute a complete revolu- 
tion in the suffrage. They not only seek to add many 
hundreds of new voters to each constituency, by allowing the 
migratory portion of the population to qualify for registra- 
tion by a short period of residence, but at the same time 
take away the extra votes which have hitherto been bestowed 
—somewhat capriciously no doubt—on those who happen 
to hold property in several constituencies. To do this may 
be wise and just, or it may not. We do not now desire to 
argue that question, or even to canvass the general desir- 
ability of tinkering the electoral laws every ten years. One 
fact, however, is incontestable. Right or wrong, the pro- 
posed Bills will produce a momentous change in the suffrage. 
But it is almost a principle cf the Constitution that any 
material alteration in the suffrage ought to be accompanied 
by a redistribution of the constituent areas. If a structural 
alteration is to take place it must be done thoroughly and 
well, and no mere botching must be allowed. Especially 
important is it to insist on this principle at the present 
moment. There exists in the distribution of political power 
in these islands an anomaly of the most glaring and injurious 
kind, and to touch our electoral system and leave this un- 
remedied would be to sanction the grossest piece of political 
jobbery. 

Ireland at present has no less than twenty more members 
than she is entitled to by population, and these members 
are so distributed that the southern portions of the island 
have far too large a share of the representation. It is not 
the loyalist, but the nationalist portion of Ireland which is 
over-represented. To show how monstrously unfair is the 
extra endowment of power reserved for the least wealthy, the 
least cultivated, and the most retrograde part of the three 
kingdoms, one may take the Irish borough of Galway, and 
compare it with one of the great London constituencies. 
Galway has 1,986 electors, Wandsworth has 15,612. The 
cases of Newry and Kilkenny are as bad. Compare Newry 
with 1,927 electors and Kilkenny with 1,825 to the Wimble- 
don division of Surrey with 16,454 and Croydon with 15,439. 
No doubt these are extreme cases, but their existence is 
none the less a scandal. Again, take this plain fact. 
Ireland and London are now about equal in population, 
and yet Ireland has forty-one more members than the 
Metropolis. Ireland sends one hundred and three members 
to Westminster, and London sixty-two. To palter with the 
minutie of the registration law and yet to refuse a remedy for 
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a defect so glaring seems a piece of impudence so sublime as 
to be almost incredible. Yet we are assured that this is what is 
contemplated by the Home Rule party. Though they have 
themselves admitted the over-representation of Ireland, and 
proposed in their Home Rule Billtoreduce it, they now declare 
that the subject is one that can and must wait. Fortunately 
the House of Lords may be relied on to treat this partisan 
manceuvre in the way it deserves. The Duke of Devonshire 
has publicly announced that the question is one in regard to 
which the peers will see justice done. They are well supported 
by precedent. In 1884 a Bill altering the suffrage, but un- 
accompanied by any scheme of redistribution, was submitted 
to their consideration. They refused, however, to proceed 
with the Suffrage Bill till a fairly constituted Redistribution 
Bill was also introduced. If this procedure is followed on 
the present occasion—and that it will be followed we do not 
doubt—the House of Lords will be able to protect the basis 
of political power from an unfair and unscrupulous attack. 
The lowering of the suffrage plus the maintenance of so 
grievous a wrong as that under which Ireland casts, as it 
were, a prerogative vote in the counsels of the three kingdoms 
cannot possibly be permitted. No difficulty in adjusting 
this anomaly will have to be encountered. The reduction of 
the Irish representation to its proper proportion need not 
mean that there must be redistribution in England. Let 
the number of members to which Ireland is entitled, if they 
are to bear the same proportion to population as in England, 
be calculated and that number be allotted to Ireland, the 
total numbers of the House of Commons being reduced by the 
present over-representation of Ireland. All the redistribution 
that would then be necessary would be the taking away from 
Ireland of her surplus members. This, it has been shown, could 
be done with very little trouble or difficulty, and with no 
serious alteration of areas. Should the Government, how- 
ever, refuse to adjust the wrong caused by the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland, and insist upon ‘one man one vote’ 
without its complement, ‘one vote one value,’ the House of 
Lords must ask the country to judge whether they have or 
have not done their duty in declaring that they will not 
permit a partisan treatment of so momentous a subject as 
the suffrage. We have no fear of the result. The over- 
representation of Ireland is a matter which can be easily 
explained to the electors of Great Britain, and constitutes 
an injury to which the people of the predominant partner 
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are by no means inclined to submit. The House of Lords 
by taking action of the kind we have presumed they will 
take would add to rather than impair the feeling of con- 
fidence with which they have been regarded since their 
rejection of the Home Rule Bill. 

The question of dissolution naturally suggests the agita- 
tion against the House of Lords, which was the last legacy 
bequeathed by Mr. Gladstone to his successor. Never was 
there a more feeble and half-hearted movement. In spite of 
the utmost exertions on the part of the Radical section of 
the Gladstonian party, in spite of the fact that Mr. Gladstone 
fulminated in Parliament against the Peers and made his 
swan song in the Commons an attack on the Upper House, 
in spite of Sir William Harcourt’s heroics and Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s platitudes, and in spite of the forcible feeble 
resolutions of the body of Tapers and Tadpoles which calls 
itself the National Liberal Federation, the country as a whole 
has remained absolutely cold. When the nation is really stirred 
public meetings spring up spontaneously in every part of the 
Kingdom, and the great centres cf population do not wait 
to have a man with a name sent down from London to 
harangue them. On the present occasion there have been 
no such manifestations. When a Cabinet Minister has gone 
down to Plymouth, or some other large town, and has de- 
nounced the Peers, his own friends have greeted his sallies 
with the usual cheers, but such demonstrations of party zeal 
cannot possibly be regarded as proofs of national feeling. 
The only part of the so-called agitation against the Peers 
that has in it any touch of reality is that which has been 
organised by the Trades Unions. But the one or two 
unimportant meetings held by them have been rather meet- 
ings in favour of the policy which those bodies advocate in 
regard to the Employers Liability Bill than gatherings 
assembled to protest against the abstract right of the Peers 
to amend legislation. In a word, there is no heart in the 
agitation against the Peers, and that House was never more 
popular than it is just now. Even those working men who 
are inclined to be annoyed at the action taken by the Lords 
on the Employers Liability Bill remember with satisfaction 
that the Upper House saved the country from a Home Rule 
Bill which allowed Ireland to govern England but forbade 
England to interfere with Irish affairs, and which in effect 
made England pay a large yearly tribute to the sister Island. 

The agitation against the House of Lords has not then been 
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even ‘a successful imposture.’ From the beginning it has 
been singularly unlucky and ridiculous. In the first place 
‘the universal voice’ (so we are assured) of the Home Rule 
party called a peer to succeed Mr. Gladstone. No doubt it 
is possible to show that there is nothing illogical in choosing 
a peer to head a movement against the Peers, but that is a 
subtlety on which the mind of the plain man will not bite. 
He judges roughly and broadly, and concludes in the words 
of the working man who opined ‘ that if they meant business 
‘ with the Lords, they wouldn’t have put a Lord on the job.’ 
Against this sort of feeling it is useless to argue. The 
Premiership of Lord Rosebery has rendered utterly ridicu- 
lous an agitation which started with the assumption that all 
peers are either fools or profligates and entirely unfit to be 
entrusted with political power. But even this was not 
enough. The carrying of Mr. Labouchere’s Amendment 
to the Address introduced yet another element of farce. It 
obliged the new Ministry to make their first public act the 
solemn rescinding of an Address which contained exactly the 
sentiments which are the stock-in-trade of those who agitate 
against the House of Lords. The Ministry began their politi- 
cal.existence by throwing their shield over the Peers. Surely 
these circumstances do not constitute a very hopeful basis 
from which to attack the Upper House. 

But the fact that the attempt to overawe the House of 
Lords by outside agitation is in the present instance bound 
to become ridiculous does not in any way relieve the Govern- 
ment from the awkward position in which their more extreme 
and reckless followers have landed them. Though they 
find themselves quite unable to make the movement for 
coercing the Lords a reality, it is by no means certain that 
they will be allowed to drop it. The ‘ New Radicals,’ as the 
extreme wing of the Home Rule party are proud to be called, 
have little knowledge and less judgement. They are 
totally unable to estimate the strength of the forces 
which mould public opinion in this country, and will in all 
probability insist upon the attempt to flog a dead horse to the 
ery of ‘Down with the Lords.’ But this will mean ruin to 
the Administration, for nothing is so fatal to the prestige of a 
Ministry as a discredited and empty agitation. It will then 
require all Lord Rosebery’s dexterity and ingenuity to drop 
the agitation against the Lords while appearing to give it 
support and encouragement. Possibly he may find a solu- 
tion of his difficulties by amusing his followers with the 
details of a controversy on the merits and demerits of 
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‘second chambers.’ At Edinburgh last month he proclaimed 
himself ‘a second chamber man ;’ and if only the Radicals 
could be induced to plunge into a constitutional argument, 
they might be kept quiet for many months over such problems 
as life peers, elective peers, minority voting, indirect election, 
and a hundred kindred topics. Lord Rosebery, while on the 
London County Council, showed how a body of doctrinaire 
Radicals could occasionally be made to give up the substance 
for the shadow. Perhaps he will now find the same 
artifice of use on a wider scene. 

Before we leave the subject of the new Ministry and its 
chief, one word must be said on Lord Rosebery and the 
Socialist party. The Socialists have been taught to believe 
that Lord Rosebery is more inclined than any other states- 
man of the day to further their schemes and aspirations. 
He may not be a Socialist at heart, but he is aware of their 
power and willing to do their bidding. This is the notion 
entertained by a large section of socialistic opinion. That 
Lord Rosebery may have been willing to give this impression 
is likely enough. That there is any substantial truth in it 
we do not believe for a moment. Lord Rosebery may for 
his own purposes think it wise to let the Socialists imagine 
that he is their tool. In the end we venture to predict that 
it will be found that they have been his. 

Let us, in conclusion, estimate the difficulties with which 
the new Prime Minister and the new Ministry are face to 
face. To begin with, their party is not homogeneous. The 
Parnellites are actively hostile; the anti-Parnellites are sus- 
picious; and even in the English and Scotch section of the 
Home Rule party there is a nest of malcontents who, though 
silent for the time, may at any moment join Mr. Labouchere 
in a raid on some Government measure of vital importance. 
Next comes the question of precedence for the various items 
of the Government programme. Is the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
Welsh Disestablishment, Scotch Disestablishment, or the 
Local Veto Bill to take the first place after registration? The 
answer, whatever it is, cannot fail to call forth ill feeling. 
Then, too, some means must be found for preventing an 
absurd and abortive agitation against the Lords, and means 
which will not cause too much irritation and disappointment. 
Lastly, the question of Home Rule, which grows more and 
more unpopular in England, will have to be kept out of 
sight of the English electors, and yet be placed with sufficient 
prominence in the official programme to prevent a practical 
protest from the Irish. Add to this a difficult and oppressive 
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Budget and the lack of ‘implicit confidence’ between the 
Prime Minister and the Leader of the House of Commons, 
and the cup of the new Ministry seems almost full. Under 
such circumstances, who would be surprised if the new 
Ministry did not even prove ‘a successful imposture’ ? 


No. CCCLXIX. will be published in July. 
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of Spain, 24—Napoleon’s sisters, 28—Prefect of Police, 29— 
Pius VIL., 30—supply of bread to Paris, 31—Napoleon’s invasion 
of Russia, 327—Malet’s conspiracy, 329—Napoleon’s quarrel with 
the Pope, 332—campaign of 1813, 333—contest of 1814, 343— 
entry of Allied Army into Paris, 352—>plot against Napoleon’s life, 
355 —Napoleon’s abdication, 357—the Emperor’s opinion of 
Pasquier, 358—restoration of the Bourbons, 359. 
Pritt, T. E., his book on North-country flies reviewed, 226. 
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Rey, E., his ‘ Colonies Franques en Syrie’ reviewed, 158. 

Réhricht, R., his book on the kingdom of Jerusalem reviewed, 158. 

Rosebery, Earl of, review of speech at Edinburgh, 512. 

Rural Life, the Poetry of, review of books concerning, 61—close 
observation of Nature peculiar to English poets, 62—Thomson’s 
‘ Seasons,’ 62—Cowper’s ‘ Task,’ 63—-Wordsworth, 65—Scott, 66— 
Tennyson, 68— influence of French Revolution upon study of Nature, 
70—results of travel and education, 71—Mr. Ruskin, 72—Virgil’s 
picture of agricultural life, 73—modern books upon natural history, 
74—Richard Jefferies’ ‘Gamekeeper at Home,’ 74. 


S 


Schoenhof, J., his ‘Economy of High Wages’ reviewed, 33. 

Selborne, Earl of, his books of hymns reviewed, 300. 

Selous, F. C., his book on South-East Africa reviewed, 267. 

Smith, Goldwin, his ‘ Essays on Questions of the Day’ reviewed, 246. 

Social Evolution, review of Mr. Kidd’s work upon, 479—natural 
selection, 482—Weissmann’s theory of evolution, 484—purpose- 
fulness in nature, 490—Weissmannism and Darwinism, 491—human 
evolution distinguished from other evolution, 495—religion and 
reason, 500—instinct, 503—belief in the supernatural not always 
conducive to morality, 505—socialism, 509. 

Spooner, W. A.., his edition of Tacitus’ ‘ Histories’ reviewed, 76. 


T 


Tacitus, review of recent editions of his ‘ Annals’ and ‘ Histories,’ 76— 
three styles, 76—first printed editions, 77—compared with Machia- 
velli, 78—constitution of early Roman principate, 82—Augustus 
and Tiberius contrasted, 85—corn supply of Rome, 87—delators, or 
informers, 88—Pretorian camp, 89—Tiberius at Caprex, 90— 
Cesarism, 91—‘ Dialogue on Illustrious Orators,’ 92—terseness of 
style, 95—references to Christians, 96—burial clubs and Christian 
catacombs, 97—reason of his position among historians, 101. 

Temple, Sir R., his ‘ Life in Parliament’ reviewed, 246. 
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Wages, High, the Economy of, review of works upon, 33—what is 
cheap labour? 36—Adam Smith’s opinion on high wages, 37—in- 
creased efficiency resulting from rise in wages, 38—hours of labour, 
39—Dickens on opponents of Factory Acts, 40—results of shorter 
working hours, 41—standard of living, 43—labourers’ dwellings, 45 
—education, 47—technical schools, 48—machinery, 50—domestic 
industries, 52—what is necessary to insure high wages, 54. 

Waterford, Louisa, Marchioness of, review of Mr. Hare’s life of, 382— 
her parents, 396—character, 405—marriage, 406—Ireland during 
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the famine, 407—hbesieged by rebels, 408—husband killed, 409— 
her love of art, 409. 


Weigall, Lady R., her edition of Lady Burghersh’s letters reviewed, 
382. 


Wishart, G., his memoirs of Montrose reviewed, 122. 


Wright, Col. von, and Capt. Hozier, their book on Prusso-Austrian 
campaign reviewed, 412. 
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